

























Book 60 1 Peter 

Project Gutenberg EBook The Bible, King James 


60:001:001 Peter, an apostle of Jesus Christ, to the strangers scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, 

60:001:002 Elect according to the foreknowledge of God the Father, through sanctification of the 
Spirit, unto obedience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ: Grace unto you, and peace, be 
multiplied. 

60:001:003 Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, which according to his abundant 
mercy hath begotten us again unto a lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, 

60:001:004 To an inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for you, 

60:001:005 Who are kept by the power of God through faith unto salvation 
ready to be revealed in the last time. 

60:001:006 Wherein ye greatly rejoice, though now for a season, if need 
be, ye are in heaviness through manifold temptations: 

60:001:007 That the trial of your faith, being much more precious than of gold that perisheth, though it 
be tried with fire, might be found unto praise and honour and glory at the appearing of Jesus Christ: 

60:001:008 Whom having not seen, ye love; in whom, though now ye see him not, yet believing, ye 
rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory: 

60:001:009 Receiving the end of your faith, even the salvation of your souls. 

60:001:010 Of which salvation the prophets have enquired and searched 
diligently, who prophesied of the grace that should come unto 
you: 

60:001:011 Searching what, or what manner of time the Spirit of Christ 
which was in them did signify, when it testified beforehand 
the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should follow. 

60:001:012 Unto whom it was revealed, that not unto themselves, but unto us they did minister the 
things, which are now reported unto you by them that have preached the gospel unto you with the Holy 
Ghost sent down from heaven; which things the angels desire to look into. 

60:001:013 Wherefore gird up the loins of your mind, be sober, and hope to the end for the grace that is 
to be brought unto you at the revelation of Jesus Christ; 

60:001:014 As obedient children, not fashioning yourselves according to 
the former lusts in your ignorance: 

60:001:015 But as he which hath called you is holy, so be ye holy in all 
manner of conversation; 

60:001:016 Because it is written, Be ye holy; for I am holy. 



60:001:017 And if ye call on the Father, who without respect of persons 
judgeth according to every man’s work, pass the time of your 
sojourning here in fear: 

60:001:018 Forasmuch as ye know that ye were not redeemed with 
corruptible things, as silver and gold, from your vain 
conversation received by tradition from your fathers; 

60:001:019 But with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot: 

60:001:020 Who verily was foreordained before the foundation of the 
world, but was manifest in these last times for you, 

60:001:021 Who by him do believe in God, that raised him up from the 
dead, and gave him glory; that your faith and hope might be in 
God. 

60:001:022 Seeing ye have purified your souls in obeying the truth 
through the Spirit unto unfeigned love of the brethren, see 
that ye love one another with a pure heart fervently: 

60:001:023 Being bom again, not of corruptible seed, but of 

incorruptible, by the word of God, which liveth and abideth 
for ever. 

60:001:024 For all flesh is as grass, and all the glory of man as the 
flower of grass. The grass withereth, and the flower thereof 
falleth away: 

60:001:025 But the word of the Lord endureth for ever. And this is the 
word which by the gospel is preached unto you. 

60:002:001 Wherefore laying aside all malice, and all guile, and 
hypocrisies, and envies, all evil speakings, 

60:002:002 As newborn babes, desire the sincere milk of the word, that ye 
may grow thereby: 

60:002:003 If so be ye have tasted that the Lord is gracious. 

60:002:004 To whom coming, as unto a living stone, disallowed indeed of men, but chosen of God, and 
precious, 

60:002:005 Ye also, as lively stones, are built up a spiritual house, an 
holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable 
to God by Jesus Christ. 

60:002:006 Wherefore also it is contained in the scripture, Behold, I lay 
in Sion a chief comer stone, elect, precious: and he that 
believeth on him shall not be confounded. 

60:002:007 Unto you therefore which believe he is precious: but unto them 
which be disobedient, the stone which the builders disallowed, 
the same is made the head of the corner, 

60:002:008 And a stone of stumbling, and a rock of offence, even to them 
which stumble at the word, being disobedient: whereunto also 
they were appointed. 

60:002:009 But ye are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar people; that 
ye should shew forth the praises of him who hath called you out of darkness into his marvellous light; 


60:002:010 Which in time past were not a people, but are now the people of God: which had not 



obtained mercy, but now have obtained mercy. 


60:002:011 Dearly beloved, I beseech you as strangers and pilgrims, abstain from fleshly lusts, which 
war against the soul; 

60:002:012 Having your conversation honest among the Gentiles: that, whereas they speak against you 
as evildoers, they may by your good works, which they shall behold, glorify God in the day of 
visitation. 

60:002:013 Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for the Lord's sake: whether it be to the king, 
as supreme; 

60:002:014 Or unto governors, as unto them that are sent by him for the punishment of evildoers, and 
for the praise of them that do well. 

60:002:015 For so is the will of God, that with well doing ye may put to 
silence the ignorance of foolish men: 

60:002:016 As free, and not using your liberty for a cloke of 
maliciousness, but as the servants of God. 

60:002:017 Honour all men. Love the brotherhood. Fear God. Honour the 
king. 

60:002:018 Servants, be subject to your masters with all fear; not only 
to the good and gentle, but also to the froward. 

60:002:019 For this is thankworthy, if a man for conscience toward God 
endure grief, suffering wrongfully. 

60:002:020 For what glory is it, if, when ye be buffeted for your faults, ye shall take it patiently? but if, 
when ye do well, and suffer for it, ye take it patiently, this is acceptable with God. 

60:002:021 For even hereunto were ye called: because Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an 
example, that ye should follow his steps: 

60:002:022 Who did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth: 

60:002:023 Who, when he was reviled, reviled not again; when he suffered, 
he threatened not; but committed himself to him that judgeth 
righteously: 

60:002:024 Who his own self bare our sins in his own body on the tree, 
that we, being dead to sins, should live unto righteousness: 
by whose stripes ye were healed. 

60:002:025 For ye were as sheep going astray; but are now returned unto the Shepherd and Bishop of 
your souls. 

60:003:001 Likewise, ye wives, be in subjection to your own husbands; that, if any obey not the word, 
they also may without the word be won by the conversation of the wives; 

60:003:002 While they behold your chaste conversation coupled with fear. 

60:003:003 Whose adorning let it not be that outward adorning of plaiting the hair, and of wearing of 
gold, or of putting on of apparel; 



60:003:004 But let it be the hidden man of the heart, in that which is 
not corruptible, even the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, 
which is in the sight of God of great price. 

60:003:005 For after this manner in the old time the holy women also, who 
trusted in God, adorned themselves, being in subjection unto 
their own husbands: 

60:003:006 Even as Sara obeyed Abraham, calling him lord: whose daughters 
ye are, as long as ye do well, and are not afraid with any 
amazement. 

60:003:007 Likewise, ye husbands, dwell with them according to knowledge, giving honour unto the 
wife, as unto the weaker vessel, and as being heirs together of the grace of life; that your prayers be not 
hindered. 

60:003:008 Finally, be ye all of one mind, having compassion one of another, love as brethren, be 
pitiful, be courteous: 

60:003:009 Not rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing: but contrariwise blessing; knowing that ye 
are thereunto called, that ye should inherit a blessing. 

60:003:010 For he that will love life, and see good days, let him refrain 
his tongue from evil, and his lips that they speak no guile: 

60:003:011 Let him eschew evil, and do good; let him seek peace, and 
ensue it. 

60:003:012 For the eyes of the Lord are over the righteous, and his ears are open unto their prayers: but 
the face of the Lord is against them that do evil. 

60:003:013 And who is he that will harm you, if ye be followers of that 
which is good? 

60:003:014 But and if ye suffer for righteousness' sake, happy are ye: 

and be not afraid of their terror, neither be troubled; 

60:003:015 But sanctify the Lord God in your hearts: and be ready always 
to give an answer to every man that asketh you a reason of the 
hope that is in you with meekness and fear: 

60:003:016 Having a good conscience; that, whereas they speak evil of 
you, as of evildoers, they may be ashamed that falsely accuse 
your good conversation in Christ. 

60:003:017 For it is better, if the will of God be so, that ye suffer for well doing, than for evil doing. 

60:003:018 For Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to 
God, being put to death in the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit: 

60:003:019 By which also he went and preached unto the spirits in prison; 

60:003:020 Which sometime were disobedient, when once the longsuffering 
of God waited in the days of Noah, while the ark was a 
preparing, wherein few, that is, eight souls were saved by 
water. 

60:003:021 The like figure whereunto even baptism doth also now save us 



(not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the 
answer of a good conscience toward God,) by the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ: 

60:003:022 Who is gone into heaven, and is on the right hand of God; angels and authorities and 
powers being made subject unto him. 

60:004:001 Forasmuch then as Christ hath suffered for us in the flesh, arm yourselves likewise with the 
same mind: for he that hath suffered in the flesh hath ceased from sin; 

60:004:002 That he no longer should live the rest of his time in the flesh to the lusts of men, but to the 
will of God. 

60:004:003 For the time past of our life may suffice us to have wrought the will of the Gentiles, when 
we walked in lasciviousness, lusts, excess of wine, revellings, banquetings, and abominable idolatries: 

60:004:004 Wherein they think it strange that ye run not with them to the 
same excess of riot, speaking evil of you: 

60:004:005 Who shall give account to him that is ready to judge the quick 
and the dead. 

60:004:006 For for this cause was the gospel preached also to them that are dead, that they might be 
judged according to men in the flesh, but live according to God in the spirit. 

60:004:007 But the end of all things is at hand: be ye therefore sober, 
and watch unto prayer. 

60:004:008 And above all things have fervent charity among yourselves: 

for charity shall cover the multitude of sins. 

60:004:009 Use hospitality one to another without grudging. 

60:004:010 As every man hath received the gift, even so minister the same one to another, as good 
stewards of the manifold grace of God. 

60:004:011 If any man speak, let him speak as the oracles of God; if any man minister, let him do it as 
of the ability which God giveth: that God in all things may be glorified through Jesus Christ, to whom 
be praise and dominion for ever and ever. Amen. 

60:004:012 Beloved, think it not strange concerning the fiery trial which is to try you, as though some 
strange thing happened unto you: 

60:004:013 But rejoice, inasmuch as ye are partakers of Christ's 

sufferings; that, when his glory shall be revealed, ye may be 
glad also with exceeding joy. 

60:004:014 If ye be reproached for the name of Christ, happy are ye; for 
the spirit of glory and of God resteth upon you: on their part 
he is evil spoken of, but on your part he is glorified. 

60:004:015 But let none of you suffer as a murderer, or as a thief, or as 
an evildoer, or as a busybody in other men's matters. 

60:004:016 Yet if any man suffer as a Christian, let him not be ashamed; 

but let him glorify God on this behalf. 

60:004:017 For the time is come that judgment must begin at the house of 



God: and if it first begin at us, what shall the end be of 
them that obey not the gospel of God? 

60:004:018 And if the righteous scarcely be saved, where shall the ungodly and the sinner appear? 

60:004:019 Wherefore let them that suffer according to the will of God 
commit the keeping of their souls to him in well doing, as 
unto a faithful Creator. 

60:005:001 The elders which are among you I exhort, who am also an elder, 
and a witness of the sufferings of Christ, and also a partaker 
of the glory that shall be revealed: 

60:005:002 Feed the flock of God which is among you, taking the oversight 
thereof, not by constraint, but willingly; not for filthy 
lucre, but of a ready mind; 

60:005:003 Neither as being lords over God’s heritage, but being 
ensamples to the flock. 

60:005:004 And when the chief Shepherd shall appear, ye shall receive a 
crown of glory that fadeth not away. 

60:005:005 Likewise, ye younger, submit yourselves unto the elder. Yea, all of you be subject one to 
another, and be clothed with humility: for God resisteth the proud, and giveth grace to the humble. 

60:005:006 Humble yourselves therefore under the mighty hand of God, that he may exalt you in due 
time: 

60:005:007 Casting all your care upon him; for he careth for you. 

60:005:008 Be sober, be vigilant; because your adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about, 
seeking whom he may devour: 

60:005:009 Whom resist stedfast in the faith, knowing that the same 
afflictions are accomplished in your brethren that are in the 
world. 

60:005:010 But the God of all grace, who hath called us unto his eternal 
glory by Christ Jesus, after that ye have suffered a while, 
make you perfect, stablish, strengthen, settle you. 

60:005:011 To him be glory and dominion for ever and ever. Amen. 

60:005:012 By Silvanus, a faithful brother unto you, as I suppose, I have written briefly, exhorting, and 
testifying that this is the true grace of God wherein ye stand. 

60:005:013 The church that is at Babylon, elected together with you, 
saluteth you; and so doth Marcus my son. 

60:005:014 Greet ye one another with a kiss of charity. Peace be with you 
all that are in Christ Jesus. Amen. 




The Exhilarations of the Road 

by John Burroughs. 

from the Project Gutenberg EBook of The Footpath Way 

Afoot and light-hearted I take to the open road. 

Whitman. 

Occasionally on the sidewalk, amid the dapper, swiftly-moving, high-heeled boots and gaiters, I catch a 
glimpse of the naked human foot. Nimbly it scuffs along, the toes spread, the sides flatten, the heel 
protrudes; it grasps the curbing, or bends to the form of the uneven surfaces,—a thing sensuous and 
alive, that seems to take cognisance of whatever it touches or passes. How primitive and uncivil it 
looks in such company,—a real barbarian in the parlour. We are so unused to the human anatomy, to 
simple, unadorned nature, that it looks a little repulsive; but it is beautiful for all that. Though it be a 
black foot and an unwashed foot, it shall be exalted. It is a thing of life amid leather, a free spirit amid 
cramped, a wild bird amid caged, an athlete amid consumptives. It is the symbol of my order, the Order 
of Walkers. That unhampered, vitally playing piece of anatomy is[Pg 222] the type of the pedestrian, 
man returned to first principles, in direct contact and intercourse with the earth and the elements, his 
faculties unsheathed, his mind plastic, his body toughened, his heart light, his soul dilated: while those 
cramped and distorted members in the calf and kid are the unfortunate wretches doomed to carriages 
and cushions. 

I am not going to advocate the disuse of boots and shoes, or the abandoning of the improved modes of 
travel; but I am going to brag as lustily as I can on behalf of the pedestrian, and show how all the 
shining angels second and accompany the man who goes afoot, while all the dark spirits are ever 
looking out for a chance to ride. 

When I see the discomforts that able-bodied American men will put up with rather than go a mile or 
half a mile on foot, the abuses they will tolerate and encourage, crowding the street car on a little fall in 
the temperature or the appearance of an inch or two of snow, packing up to overflowing, dangling to 
the straps, treading on each other's toes, breathing each other's breaths, crushing the women and 
children, hanging by tooth and nail to a square inch of the platform, imperilling their limbs and killing 
the horses,—I think the commonest tramp in the street has good reason to felicitate himself on his rare 
privilege of going afoot. [Pg 223] Indeed, a race that neglects or despises this primitive gift, that fears 
the touch of the soil, that has no footpaths, no community of ownership in the land which they imply, 
that warns off the walker as a trespasser, that knows no way but the highway, the carriage-way, that 
forgets the stile, the foot-bridge, that even ignores the rights of the pedestrian in the public road, 
providing no escape for him but in the ditch or up the bank, is in a fair way to far more serious 
degeneracy. 

Shakespeare makes the chief qualification of the walker a merry heart:— 

"Jog on, jog on the footpath way, 

And merrily hent the stile-a; 

A merry heart goes all the day, 

Your sad tires in a mile-a." 


The human body is a steed that goes freest and longest under a light rider, and the lightest of all riders 
is a cheerful heart. Your sad, or morose, or embittered, or preoccupied heart settles heavily into the 



saddle, and the poor beast, the body, breaks down the first mile. Indeed, the heaviest thing in the world 
is a heavy heart. Next to that the most burdensome to the walker is a heart not in perfect sympathy and 
accord with the body—a reluctant or unwilling heart. The horse and rider must not only both be 
willing[Pg 224] to go the same way, but the rider must lead the way and infuse his own lightness and 
eagerness into the steed. Herein is no doubt our trouble and one reason of the decay of the noble art in 
this country. We are unwilling walkers. We are not innocent and simple-hearted enough to enjoy a 
walk. We have fallen from that state of grace which capacity to enjoy a walk implies. It cannot be said 
that as a people we are so positively sad, or morose, or melancholic as that we are vacant of that 
sportiveness and surplusage of animal spirits that characterised our ancestors, and that springs from full 
and harmonious life,—a sound heart in accord with a sound body. A man must invest himself near at 
hand and in common things, and be content with a steady and moderate return, if he would know the 
blessedness of a cheerful heart and the sweetness of a walk over the round earth. This is a lesson the 
American has yet to learn—capability of amusement on a low key. He expects rapid and extraordinary 
returns. He would make the very elemental laws pay usury. He has nothing to invest in a walk; it is too 
slow, too cheap. We crave the astonishing, the exciting, the far away, and do not know the highways of 
the gods when we see them,—always a sign of the decay of the faith and simplicity of man. 

[Pg 225] 

If I say to my neighbour, "Come with me, I have great wonders to show you," he pricks up his ears and 
comes forthwith; but when I take him on the hills under the full blaze of the sun, or along the country 
road, our footsteps lighted by the moon and stars, and say to him, "Behold, these are the wonders, these 
are the circuits of the gods, this we now tread is a morning star," he feels defrauded, and as if I had 
played him a trick. And yet nothing less than dilatation and enthusiasm like this is the badge of the 
master walker. 

If we are not sad we are careworn, hurried, discontented, mortgaging the present for the promise of the 
future. If we take a walk, it is as we take a prescription, with about the same relish and with about the 
same purpose; and the more the fatigue the greater our faith in the virtue of the medicine. 

Of those gleesome saunters over the hills in spring, or those sallies of the body in winter, those 
excursions into space when the foot strikes fire at every step, when the air tastes like a new and finer 
mixture, when we accumulate force and gladness as we go along, when the sight of objects by the 
roadside and of the fields and woods pleases more than pictures or than all the art in the world,—those 
ten or twelve mile dashes that are but the wit and affluence of the corporeal powers, [Pg 226]—of such 
diversion and open road entertainment, I say, most of us know very little. 

I notice with astonishment that at our fashionable watering-places nobody walks; that of all those vast 
crowds of health-seekers and lovers of country air, you can never catch one in the fields or woods, or 
guilty of trudging along the country road with dust on his shoes and sun-tan on his hands and face. The 
sole amusement seems to be to eat and dress and sit about the hotels and glare at each other. The men 
look bored, the women look tired, and all seem to sigh, "O Lord! what shall we do to be happy and not 
be vulgar?" Quite different from our British cousins across the water, who have plenty of amusement 
and hilarity, spending most of the time at their watering-places in the open air, strolling, picnicking, 
boating, climbing, briskly walking, apparently with little fear of sun-tan or of compromising their 
"gentility." 

It is indeed astonishing with what ease and hilarity the English walk. To an American it seems a kind of 
infatuation. When Dickens was in this country I imagine the aspirants to the honour of a walk with him 



were not numerous. In a pedestrian tour of England by an American, I read that "after breakfast with 
the Independent minister, he walked with us for six miles out of town upon our[Pg 227] road. Three 
little boys and girls, the youngest six years old, also accompanied us. They were romping and rambling 
about all the while, and their morning walk must have been as much as fifteen miles; but they thought 
nothing of it, and when we parted were apparently as fresh as when they started, and very loath to 
return." 

I fear, also, the American is becoming disqualified for the manly art of walking, by a falling off in the 
size of his foot. He cherishes and cultivates this part of his anatomy, and apparently thinks his taste and 
good breeding are to be inferred from its diminutive size. A small, trim foot, well booted or gaitered, is 
the national vanity. How we stare at the big feet of foreigners, and wonder what may be the price of 
leather in those countries, and where all the aristocratic blood is, that these plebeian extremities so 
predominate. If we were admitted to the confidences of the shoemaker to Her Majesty or to His Royal 
Highness, no doubt we would modify our views upon this latter point, for a truly large and royal nature 
is never stunted in the extremities; a little foot never yet supported a great character. 

It is said that Englishmen when they first come to this country are for some time under the impression 
that American women all have deformed feet, they are so coy of them and so[Pg 228] studiously 
careful to keep them hid. That there is an astonishing difference between the women of the two 
countries in this respect, every traveller can testify; and that there is a difference equally astonishing 
between the pedestrian habits and capabilities of the rival sisters is also certain. 

The English pedestrian, no doubt, has the advantage of us in the matter of climate; for notwithstanding 
the traditional gloom and moroseness of English skies, they have in that country none of those relaxing, 
sinking, enervating days, of which we have so many here, and which seem especially trying to the 
female constitution—days which withdraw all support from the back and loins, and render walking of 
all things burdensome. Theirs is a climate of which it has been said that "it invites men abroad more 
days in the year and more hours in the day than that of any other country." 

Then their land is threaded with paths which invite the walker, and which are scarcely less important 
than the highways. I heard of a surly nobleman near London who took it into his head to close a 
footpath that passed through his estate near his house, and open another one a little farther off. The 
pedestrians objected; the matter got into the courts, and after protracted litigation the aristocrat was 
beaten. The path could[Pg 229] not be closed or moved. The memory of man ran not to the time when 
there was not a footpath there, and every pedestrian should have the right of way there still. 

I remember the pleasure I had in the path that connects Stratford-on-Avon with Shottery, Shakespeare's 
path when he went courting Anne Hathaway. By the king's highway the distance is somewhat farther, 
so there is a well-worn path along the hedgerows and through the meadows and turnip patches. The 
traveller in it has the privilege of crossing the railroad track, an unusual privilege in England, and one 
denied to the lord in his carriage, who must either go over or under it. (It is a privilege, is it not, to be 
allowed the forbidden, even if it be the privilege of being run over by the engine?) In strolling over the 
South Downs, too, I was delighted to find that where the hill was steepest some benefactor of the order 
of walkers had made notches in the sward, so that the foot could bite the better and firmer; the path 
became a kind of stairway, which I have no doubt the ploughman respected. 

When you see an English country church withdrawn, secluded, out of the reach of wheels, standing 
amid grassy graves and surrounded by noble trees, approached by paths and shaded lanes, you 
appreciate more than[Pg 230] ever this beautiful habit of the people. Only a race that knows how to use 



its feet, and holds footpaths sacred, could put such a charm of privacy and humility into such a 
structure. I think I should be tempted to go to church myself if I saw all my neighbours starting off 
across the fields or along paths that led to such charmed spots, and was sure I would not be jostled or 
run over by the rival chariots of the worshippers at the temple doors. I think this is what ails our 
religion; humility and devoutness of heart leave one when he lays by his walking shoes and walking 
clothes, and sets out for church drawn by something. 

Indeed, I think it would be tantamount to an astonishing revival of religion if the people would all walk 
to church on Sunday and walk home again. Think how the stones would preach to them by the 
wayside; how their benumbed minds would warm up beneath the friction of the gravel; how their vain 
and foolish thoughts, their desponding thoughts, their besetting demons of one kind and another, would 
drop behind them, unable to keep up or to endure the fresh air. They would walk away from their ennui, 
their worldly cares, their uncharitableness, their pride of dress; for these devils always want to ride, 
while the simple virtues are never so happy as[Pg 231] when on foot. Let us walk by all means; but if 
we will ride, get an ass. 

Then the English claim that they are a more hearty and robust people than we are. It is certain they are 
a plainer people, have plainer tastes, dress plainer, build plainer, speak plainer, keep closer to facts, 
wear broader shoes and coarser clothes, place a lower estimate on themselves, etc.—all of which traits 
favour pedestrian habits. The English grandee is not confined to his carriage; but if the American 
aristocrat leaves his, he is ruined. Oh, the weariness, the emptiness, the plotting, the seeking rest and 
finding none, that goes by in the carriages! while your pedestrian is always cheerful, alert, refreshed, 
with his heart in his hand and his hand free to all. He looks down upon nobody; he is on the common 
level. His pores are all open, his circulation is active, his digestion good. His heart is not cold, nor his 
faculties asleep. He is the only real traveller; he alone tastes the "gay, fresh sentiment of the road." He 
is not isolated, but one with things, with the farms and industries on either hand. The vital, universal 
currents play through him. He knows the ground is alive; he feels the pulses of the wind, and reads the 
mute language of things. His sympathies are all aroused; his senses are continually reporting 
messages[Pg 232] to his mind. Wind, frost, rain, heat, cold, are something to him. He is not merely a 
spectator of the panorama of nature, but a participator in it. He experiences the country he passes 
through—tastes it, feels it, absorbs it; the traveller in his fine carriage sees it merely. This gives the 
fresh charm to that class of books that may be called "Views Afoot," and to the narratives of hunters, 
naturalists, exploring parties, etc. The walker does not need a large territory. When you get into a 
railway car you want a continent, the man in his carriage requires a township; but a walker like Thoreau 
finds as much and more along the shores of Walden Pond. The former, as it were, has merely time to 
glance at the headings of the chapters, while the latter need not miss a line, and Thoreau reads between 
the lines. Then the walker has the privilege of the fields, the woods, the hills, the by-ways. The apples 
by the roadside are for him, and the berries, and the spring of water, and the friendly shelter; and if the 
weather is cold, he eats the frost grapes and the persimmons, or even the white meated turnip, snatched 
from the field he passed through, with incredible relish. 

Afoot and in the open road, one has a fair start in life at last. There is no hindrance now. Let him put his 
best foot forward. He[Pg 233] is on the broadest humane plane. This is on the level of all the great laws 
and heroic deeds. From this platform he is eligible to any good fortune. He was sighing for the golden 
age; let him walk to it. Every step brings him nearer. The youth of the world is but a few days' journey 
distant. Indeed, I know persons who think they have walked back to that fresh aforetime of a single 
bright Sunday in autumn or early spring. Before noon they felt its airs upon their cheeks, and by 
nightfall, on the ha nk s of some quiet stream, or along some path in the wood, or on some hill-top, aver 
they have heard the voices and felt the wonder and the mystery that so enchanted the early races of 



men. 


I think if I could walk through a country I should not only see many things and have adventures that I 
should otherwise miss, but that I should come into relations with that country at first hand, and with the 
men and women in it, in a way that would afford the deepest satisfaction. Hence I envy the good 
fortune of all walkers, and feel like joining myself to every tramp that comes along. I am jealous of the 
clergyman I read about the other day who footed it from Edinburgh to London, as poor Effie Deans did, 
carrying her shoes in her hand most of the way, and over the ground that rugged Ben Jonson strode, 
larking it to[Pg 234] Scotland, so long ago. I read with longing of the pedestrian feats of college 
youths, so gay and light-hearted, with their coarse shoes on their feet and their knapsacks on their 
backs. It would have been a good draught of the rugged cup to have walked with Wilson the 
ornithologist, deserted by his companions, from Niagara to Philadelphia through the snows of winter. I 
almost wish that I had been born to the career of a German mechanic, that I might have had that 
delicious adventurous year of wandering over my country before I settled down to work. I think how 
much richer and firmer-grained life would be to me if I could journey afoot through Florida and Texas, 
or follow the windings of the Platte or the Yellowstone, or stroll through Oregon, or browse for a 
season about Canada. In the bright inspiring days of autumn I only want the time and the companion to 
walk back to the natal spot, the family nest, across two States and into the mountains of a third. What 
adventures we would have by the way, what hard pulls, what prospects from hills, what spectacles we 
would behold of night and day, what passages with dogs, what glances, what peeps into windows, what 
characters we should fall in with, and how seasoned and hardy we should arrive at our destination! 

For companion I should want a veteran of[Pg 235] the war! Those marches put something into him I 
like. Even at this distance his mettle is but little softened. As soon as he gets warmed up it all comes 
back to him. He catches your step and away you go, a gay, adventurous, half predatory couple. How 
quickly he falls into the old ways of jest and anecdote and song! You may have known him for years 
without having heard him hum an air, or more than casually revert to the subject of his experience 
during the war. You have even questioned and cross-questioned him without firing the train you 
wished. But get him out on a vacation tramp, and you can walk it all out of him. By the camp-fire at 
night or swinging along the streams by day, song, anecdote, adventure, come to the surface, and you 
wonder how your companion has kept silent so long. 

It is another proof of how walking brings out the true character of a man. The devil never yet asked his 
victims to take a walk with him. You will not be long in finding your companion out. All disguises will 
fall away from him. As his pores open his character is laid bare. His deepest and most private self will 
come to the top. It matters little whom you ride with, so he be not a pickpocket; for both of you will, 
very likely, settle down closer and firmer in your reserve, shaken[Pg 236] down like a measure of corn 
by the jolting as the journey proceeds. But walking is a more vital copartnership; the relation is a closer 
and more sympathetic one, and you do not feel like walking ten paces with a stranger without speaking 
to him. 

Hence the fastidiousness of the professional walker in choosing or admitting a companion, and hence 
the truth of a remark of Emerson that you will generally fare better to take your dog than to invite your 
neighbour. Your cur-dog is a true pedestrian, and your neighbour is very likely a small politician. The 
dog enters thoroughly into the spirit of the enterprise; he is not indifferent or preoccupied; he is 
constantly sniffing adventure, laps at every spring, looks upon every field and wood as a new world to 
be explored, is ever on some fresh trail, knows something important will happen a little farther on, 
gazes with the true wonder-seeing eyes, whatever the spot or whatever the road finds it good to be there 
—in short, is just that happy, delicious, excursive vagabond that touches one at so many points, and 



whose human prototype in a companion robs miles and leagues of half their power to fatigue. 


Persons who find themselves spent in a short walk to the market or the post-office, or to do a little 
shopping, wonder how it is that their[Pg 237] pedestrian friends can compass so many weary miles and 
not fall down from sheer exhaustion; ignorant of the fact that the walker is a kind of projectile that 
drops far or near according to the expansive force of the motive that set it in motion, and that it is easy 
enough to regulate the charge according to the distance to be traversed. If I am loaded to carry only one 
mile and am compelled to walk three, I generally feel more fatigue than if I had walked six under the 
proper impetus of pre-adjusted resolution. In other words, the will or corporeal mainspring, whatever it 
be, is capable of being wound up to different degrees of tension, so that one may walk all day nearly as 
easy as half that time if he is prepared beforehand. He knows his task, and he measures and distributes 
his powers accordingly. It is for this reason that an unknown road is always a long road. We cannot cast 
the mental eye along it and see the end from the beginning. We are fighting in the dark, and cannot take 
the measure of our foe. Every step must be preordained and provided for in the mind. Hence also the 
fact that to vanquish one mile in the woods seems equal to compassing three in the open country. The 
furlongs are ambushed, and we magnify them. 

Then, again, how annoying to be told it is only five miles to the next place when it is[Pg 238] really 
eight or ten! We fall short nearly half the distance, and are compelled to urge and roll the spent ball the 
rest of the way. 

In such a case walking degenerates from a fine art to a mechanic art; we walk merely; to get over the 
ground becomes the one serious and engrossing thought; whereas success in walking is not to let your 
right foot know what your left foot doeth. Your heart must furnish such music that in keeping time to it 
your feet will carry you around the globe without knowing it. The walker I would describe takes no 
note of distance; his walk is a sally, a bon mot, an unspoken jeu d’esprit; the ground is his butt, his 
provocation; it furnishes him the resistance his body craves; he rebounds upon it, he glances off and 
returns again, and uses it gaily as his tool. 

I do not think I exaggerate the importance or the charms of pedestrianism, or our need as a people to 
cultivate the art. I think it would tend to soften the national manners, to teach us the meaning of leisure, 
to acquaint us with the charms of the open air, to strengthen and foster the tie between the race and the 
land. No one else looks out upon the world so kindly and charitably as the pedestrian; no one else gives 
and takes so much from the country he passes through. Next to the labourer in the fields, the walker 
holds the closest relation to[Pg 239] the soil; and he holds a closer and more vital relation to Nature 
because he is freer and his mind more at leisure. 

Man takes root at his feet, and at best he is no more than a potted plant in his house or carriage till he 
has established communication with the soil by the loving and magnetic touch of his soles to it. Then 
the tie of association is bom; then spring those invisible fibres and rootlets through which character 
comes to smack of the soil, and which make a man kindred to the spot of earth he inhabits. 

The roads and paths you have walked along in summer and winter weather, the fields and hills which 
you have looked upon in lightness and gladness of heart, where fresh thoughts have come into your 
mind, or some noble prospect has opened before you, and especially the quiet ways where you have 
walked in sweet converse with your friend, pausing under the trees, drinking at the spring—henceforth 
they are not the same; a new charm is added; those thoughts spring there perennial, your friend walks 
there for ever. 



We have produced some good walkers and saunterers, and some noted climbers; but as a staple 
recreation, as a daily practice, the mass of the people dislike and despise walking. Thoreau said he was 
a good horse, but a poor roadster. I chant the virtues of the roadster[Pg 240] as well. I sing of the 
sweetness of gravel, good sharp quartz-grit. It is the proper condiment for the sterner seasons, and 
many a human gizzard would be cured of half its ills by a suitable daily allowance of it. I think Thoreau 
himself would have profited immensely by it. His diet was too exclusively vegetable. A man cannot 
live on grass alone. If one has been a lotus-eater all summer, he must turn gravel-eater in the fall and 
winter. Those who have tried it know that gravel possesses an equal though an opposite chann. It spurs 
to action. The foot tastes it and henceforth rests not. The joy of moving and surmounting, of attrition 
and progression, the thirst for space, for miles and leagues of distance, for sights and prospects, to cross 
mountains and thread rivers, and defy frost, heat, snow, danger, difficulties, seizes it; and from that day 
forth its possessor is enrolled in the noble army of walkers. 


COPENHAGEN 
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I arrived at Copenhagen in August. I went there direct from Paris and crossed whatever intervening 
seas lie between Denmark and Germany via Hamburg and Kiel. I had been given an ointment made of 
tar by a French hair specialist to check my rapidly increasing baldness, and I applied it before I went to 
bed in my cabin, which contained three other berths. When the other passengers, who had intended to 
share my cabin, put their heads into it, they were appalled by the smell of tar, and thought that they had 
been given berths in the sail-room by the steward. They complained loudly, and refused to sleep there, 
so I had the cabin to myself. 

I stayed at the Hotel d’Angleterre, and on the morning of my arrival presented myself to the Minister, 
Sir Edward Goschen. He was alone at the Legation. I took rooms in a street not far from the Legation, 
and settled down to the quiet routine of Legation life in a small capital. 

Copenhagen in August seemed unusually quiet. The sentries outside the Amalienborg Palace looked 
like big wooden dolls in their blue uniforms, white trousers, white belts, and bearskins. 

I immediately began to have Danish lessons from the British Vice-Consul, who was a Dane, and we 
soon began to read Hans Andersen in Danish. The diplomatic world in Copenhagen was a little world 
by itself. It consisted of the Russian Minister, Count Benckendorff, who, when I arrived, was there by 
himself; the Austrian Minister, Count Wildenbruch, who lived at the Hotel d’Angleterre, and never 
went out and rarely saw anybody; the French Minister, M. Jusserand, one of the most erudite of English 
scholars besides being one of the most charming of Frenchmen; and the German Minister, M. Schon, 
[209] who had a passion for dressing up in fancy dress; the Norwegian Minister, M. de Knagenhjelm; 
and the Italian Minister. 

The diplomatic world mixed little with the Danes. I once heard a Dane say to another Dane: “Do you 
receive diplomats?” in the same tone of surprise as would have been appropriate had the question been: 
“Do you receive police-spies?” 


I think the theatres were shut when I arrived, and the only amusements were to go out sailing which I 





used to do often with Sir Edward, who had a yacht, and in the evenings to have dinner at the Tivoli 
music-hall, which was an out-of-door park full of side-shows and was pleasantly illuminated. 


The staff of the British Legation consisted of a First Secretary, Sir Alan Johnstone, and a Chancery 
servant: a Dane called Ole, who was a charming, simple person like a character in Hans Andersen, 
vaguely intoxicated sometimes, paternal, easily upset, and endlessly obliging. 

Sir Alan Johnstone had a little house in the country, and there I often used to spend Sunday, and there I 
made the acquaintance of Count Benckendorff. The first time I met him we had a violent argument 
about the Dreyfus case. He was a firm believer in Dreyfus’ innocence and so was I, but that did not 
prevent us arguing as though we held diametrically opposite opinions. 

In the middle of August, Edmund Gosse paid a visit to Denmark and I went to him meet at 
Munkebjerg, which entailed a long cross-country journey over many canals and in trains that were 
borne on steamers. Munkebjerg was a lovely place on the top of a high hill with little woods reaching 
down to the water. There, for the first time, I experienced the long, green, luminous twilights of the 
north. Edmund Gosse was inspired by the surroundings to write a book called Hypolympia, which he 
afterwards dedicated to me. He imagined that the gods of Greece arrived at Munkebjerg immediately 
after their exile, and on that theme he wove a fantasy. 

One of the most important duties at Copenhagen was to go to the railway station to meet the various 
royalties who used to visit the King of Denmark, and another one was to receive English Royalties at 
the door of the English church when they attended divine service on Sundays. We used often to see the 
King of Denmark out riding, and although I think he was[210] then eighty years old, he looked on 
horseback, so extraordinarily young was his figure, like a man of thirty. 

I leamt Danish fairly quickly and soon I could follow the plays at the Kongelige Theatre and at other 
theatres. The Kongelige Theatre was a State-supported institution with an ancient tradition and an 
excellent troupe of actors and dancers. They performed opera: Gluck, Mozart, and Wagner; ballets; the 
classic Danish comedies of Holberg; Moliere; Shakespeare; modern comedies and the dramas of Ibsen, 
Tolstoy, and Holger Drachman. The Shakespeare productions were particularly interesting and far more 
remarkable than any I ever saw in Berlin. They made use of the Apron Stage; on a small back-cloth at 
the back of the stage changed with the changing scene; the back-cloth was framed in a Gothic arch, 
which was supported by pillars raised on low steps. A curtain could be lowered across this arch, and the 
actors could proceed with the play in front of this curtain, without necessitating the lowering of the 
larger curtain. This small scene was extremely effective. It was just enough to give the eye the keynote 
of the play; and in the historical plays of Shakespeare, in Richard III. for instance, it was ideal. I saw 
Richard III., King Lear, and A Midsummer Night’s Dream; the latter was a beautiful and gay 
production; the actor who played Bottom had a rich vein of humour and a large exuberant personality, 
and the fairy dances were beautifully organised and executed. Of the modern drama I saw Tolstoy’s 
Powers of Darkness, which made a shattering effect, Ibsen’s Doll’s House and Hedda Gabler, and 
Holger Drachman’s Gurre, and some comedies by Otto Benzon. 

The performance of the Doll’s House with Fru Hennings’ Nora was unforgettable. I have seen many 
Noras; Eleonora Duse and Rejane and Agnes Sorma in Berlin; but Fru Hennings played the part as if it 
had been written for her; she was Nora; she made the whole play more than natural, she made it 
inevitable. “Quelle navrante ironie! quel desenchantement a fond!” said Jules Lemaitre, writing about 
Duse’s performance of Magda. In Fru Hennings’ interpretation of Nora, the irony was indeed 
harrowing, and the disenchantment complete; but irony, disillusion, weariness, disgust were all merged 



into a wonderful harmony, as the realities of life gradually dawned on the little singing-bird, and the 
doll changed into a woman. She made the transformation, which whenever I had[211] seen the play 
before seemed so difficult to believe in, of the Nora of the first act into the Nora of the last act seem the 
most natural thing in the world. Then Fru Hennings had the advantage of being a Dane and of speaking 
the words of the play in the language in which they had been written. She had a musical rippling voice 
and a plaintive grace of gesture. Holger Drachman’s drama Gurre was a terrible and intensely dramatic 
poetic drama, with a love duet of impassioned lyricism and melody, and an almost unbearable scene, in 
which the Queen has her rival scalded to death in a steam-bath. Hedda Gabler I confess to not being 
able to endure when I saw it; it was beautifully acted; too well acted; there seemed to be no difference 
between what was going on on the stage and in the audience. I had a sudden uprush of satiety with 
Norwegian drama: with Ibsen, with problem plays, with Denmark, with the North; and I remember 
going out of the theatre after the second act, in revolt and disgust, and not being able to stand any more 
of it. But that was an accidental impression arising from a surfeit of such things, and from an overdose 
of Scandinavian gloom and Norwegian complexity; a short course of musical comedies would have 
soon enabled one to appreciate the drama of Ibsen once more; as it was, I heard it after a year and a 
half’s stay at Copenhagen, and at that moment I had had just a drop too much of that kind of thing. 

I also saw When we dead awaken when it was first produced, and this again had no effect on me, save 
one of vague and teasing perplexity. 

The music at Copenhagen was as interesting as the drama. Mozart’s operas were admirably given at the 
Kongelige Theatre. I remember a fine performance of Don Giovanni, the Nozze di Figaro, and Gluck’s 
Orpheo, concerts where Beethoven’s Symphonies were played, and a recital of Paderewski where he 
played Liszt’s arrangement of the Erlkonig. When he came to the end of it, the impression was that he 
himself had experienced that ride in the night; that he had battled with the Erl King for the life of the 
child, and that it was he and not the child who was dead. 

As soon as I could speak Danish, I made several friends among the Danes. I sometimes spent the 
evening at Dr. George Brandes’ house, and more often at that of Otto Benzon, the playwright, who was 
extremely kind to me. The intelligentsia[212] of Copenhagen were highly cultivated; they were well-to- 
do and had fine collections of modern pictures. The meals were long and were often followed by a still 
longer supper. The days were short in winter at Copenhagen; the sun appeared to set at two; the wind 
blew in every direction at once down the Bred Gade. Copenhagen in winter had depressing elements. 

I had, in the meantime, made great friends with the Benckendorffs at the Russian Legation. 

Just as in the art of writing, and in fact in all arts, the best style is that where there is no style, or rather 
where we no longer notice the style, so appropriate and so inevitable, so easy the thing said, sung, or 
done is made to appear, so in diplomacy the most delightful diplomats were those about whom there 
was no diplomatic style, nothing which made you think of diplomacy. Michael Herbert was one of 
these, and so pre-eminently was Count Benckendorffi When he was Ambassador in London he took 
root easily in English life, and made friends instantly and without effort in many different worlds, so 
his personality and his services are well known to Englishmen. I doubt, however, whether they know 
how great the services were which he rendered at times both to our country as well as to his own. 

All through the war, till a few days before his death, he was giving his whole heart and soul to his 
work, and every nerve of his being was strained to the utmost. The war killed him as certainly as if he 
had fought in the trenches. He was astonishingly far-sighted and clear-sighted. In 1903 he told me there 
would be a revolution in Russia directly there was a war. At the time of the Agadir crisis, he told me 



that the future of Europe entirely depended on the policy of the German Government: on whether the 
German Emperor and his Government decided or not to embark on a Louis xiv. policy of ambition and 
aggression, and try to make Germany the only European power. 

When the Emperor of Russia issued the manifesto of 17th October, and the Russians were bedecking 
their cities with flags, because they thought they had received a constitution, he made it excruciatingly 
clear that it was nothing of the kind; and he predicted no less clearly what would be the results of so 
ambiguous an act, and so dangerously elastic a charter. 

His public career belongs to history. I had the privilege[213] of knowing him as a private person and of 
finding in him the kindest and the wisest of friends. 

I think his most striking quality was his keenness. The way he would throw himself into the discussion, 
the topic, or the occupation of the moment, whether it was a book, a play, a picture, a piece of music, a 
political question, a wolf-hunt, a speech, a problem, even an acrostic to be guessed, or the dredging of a 
pond. 

Whenever I wrote anything new he always made me read it aloud to him, and he was in himself an 
extraordinarily exhilarating and encouraging public. 

He was all for one’s doing more and more, for finding out what one could not do and then doing it. 

He once tried to persuade me to go into Parliament. When I objected that I had no power of dealing 
with political questions, and no understanding of many affairs that a member of Parliament is supposed 
to understand, he said: “Rubbish! You could do all that part, just as you wrote a parody of Anatole 
France; people would think you knew.” 

He hated pessimism. He hated the Oriental, passive view of life, especially if it was preached by 
Occidentals. The looking forward to a Nirvana and a closed door. He hated everything negative. 

Suicide to him was the one unpardonable sin. He hated affectation, especially cosmopolitan affectation, 
what he used to call “le faux esprit Parisien.” “Je prefere,” he used to say, “le bon sens anglais.” He was 
extremely argumentative and would put his whole soul into an argument on the most trivial point; and 
he was as unblushingly unscrupulous as Dr. Johnson in his use of the weapons of contradiction, 
although, unlike Dr. Johnson, however heated the argument, he was never rude, even for a second; he 
didn’t know how to be rude. He spoke the most beautiful natural French, the French of a more elegant 
epoch than ours, with a slightly classical tinge in it. He spoke it not only as well as a Frenchman, but 
better; that is to say, he spoke without any frills or unnecessary ornament, either of phrase or accent, 
with complete ease and naturalness. 

He spoke English just as naturally. I remember on one occasion, shortly after he arrived in London, his 
being taken for an Englishman throughout a whole dinner-party by his host. But he used to say that this 
was sheer bluff and that[214] his command of the language was limited. His beautiful manners, and the 
perfection of his courtesy came from the same absence of style I have already alluded to. He was 
natural and unaffected with everyone, because he was chez soi partout; and his distinction, one felt, was 
based on a native integrity, a fundamental horror of anything common, or mean, or unkind, the 
incapacity of striking a wrong note in word or deed: the impossibility of hurting anyone’s feelings. A 
member of the Russian intelligentsia, writing in a provincial newspaper in Russia, about one of the 
many European crises that threatened Europe before the outbreak of the Great War, said: “We should 
have been dragged into a war, had we not had at the time, as our Ambassador in London, the first 



gentleman in Europe.” That is, I think, his best and most fitting epitaph. 


I shall never have the benefit of his criticism any more, his keenness, his almost boyish interest, his 
decided, argumentative disagreement leaping into a blaze over a trifling point, and never again enjoy 
that glow of satisfaction—worth a whole world of praise—which I used to feel when he said about 
something, whether a poem, a newspaper article, a story, or a letter, or the most foolish of rhymes: 
“C’est tres joli.” 

I moved from my rooms in the town to the Legation and had most of my meals with the Goschens. Sir 
Edward’s inimitable humour, his minute observation of detail, and his keen eye for the ludicrous, the 
quaint and all the absurd incidents of daily life—and especially of diplomatic life—made all the official 
side of things, the dinner-parties, the interviews with ministers, the ceremonies at the station, the 
pompousness of the diplomats, extraordinarily amusing. Besides this, he was childishly fond of every 
kind of game, such as battledore and shuttlecock, and cup and ball. 

Sir Edward went on leave in the autumn of 1900, and for a fortnight, from 10th October to 22nd 
October, I had the glory of being in charge, of being acting Charge d’Affaires of the Legation, so that 
when the Foreign Office wrote to me they signed dispatches, “Yours with great truth.” The first thing 
which had to be done was to leave cards on all the Corps Diplomatique. This duty was always carried 
out by Ole, the Chancery servant. I gave him a sheaf of my cards to leave; he left some of them, but I 
think he considered that I was altogether too young to be taken seriously as a Charge d’Affaires,[215] 
so he left no cards on the minor diplomats, who lived out of the immediate radius of the British 
Legation. About three days after I had been in charge, Count Benckendorfif told me that the minor 
diplomats who had received no cards from me had held a meeting of indignation; I was to lose no time 
in smoothing down their ruffled sensibilities, so I left the cards myself. The only diplomatic interview I 
remember having was with the future King of Greece, who came to see me in my room and talked 
about something I didn’t understand. My brief era of sole responsibility was put an end to after a 
fortnight by the arrival of a new First Secretary in place of Alan Johnson. His name was Herbert. 
Shortly after his arrival Ethel Smyth paid a visit to Copenhagen on her way back to England from 
Berlin, where she had been negotiating for the performance of her opera, Der Wald. She wanted to 
make the acquaintance of the Benckendorffs, and she sang her opera to us, her Mass, and many songs 
of Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Grieg, besides many English and Scotch ballads. Count 
Benckendorff, who was musical, was enchanted with her singing, with her interpretation of the songs 
she sang, “la richesse de son execution,” her vitality, her good humour, her keenness, her passionate 
interest in everything. She played golf in the daytime and made music in the evening. 

At Christmas, Sir Edward’s sons arrived and we had a Christmas-tree in the house, and a treat for the 
church choir, and endless games of battledore and shuttlecock in the Legation ballroom. Then, 
suddenly, came the unbelievable news that Queen Victoria was dead. A telegram arrived on the 22nd 
January, worded thus: 

“I am profoundly grieved to inform you that the Queen expired this evening at six-thirty. Notify 
melancholy intelligence to Government.” 

I was just going home for a little leave, but now it seemed impossible: there would be too much to do. 
But Sir Edward insisted on my going, all the same. Herbert was arriving back from leave, and he said 
he could get on without me; so I went. I saw the funeral procession from a house near the Marble Arch. 
The only splash of colour in the greyness and gloom of the long procession was the regalia and the 
bright pall on the gun-carriage that bore the coffin, and everyone agreed that the most imposing[216] 



figure in the procession was the German Emperor in a great grey cloak. But the most impressive feature 
of the whole ceremony was the attitude of the crowd: its size, its silence, the universal black. London 
was like a dead city, and as someone said at the time: “One went about feeling as if one had cheated at 
cards.” I felt that what “Onkel Adolph” used to say at Hildesheim was true: “Die Englander lieben ihre 
alte Konigin” (“The English love their old Queen”). 

In February I went to Karlsruhe to hear Ethel Smyth’s first opera, Fantasio, performed at the Hofteater 
with Mottl conducting. Fantasio is an opera in two acts written on Musset’s play. Ethel Smyth wrote the 
libretto herself in German. The opera contains some lovely songs, especially one that begins: “Reite 
ohne Sattelpferd,” and some of the most delicate music Ethel Smyth ever composed, but the libretto is 
undramatic, and there are not enough bones in the framework to support the musical structure. Mottl 
conducted the orchestra beautifully; the opera was respectfully received, but without any great 
enthusiasm. When the performance was over, we had supper with the Grand Duchess of Baden, and 
there I met a cousin of mine, Charlie d’Otrante, whom I had not seen since I was a child. He was now, 
though a Swedish subject—his father was a Swede—an officer in the German Army. 

I stayed at Copenhagen till the spring. The spring in Denmark comes with a rush. All is wintry, without 
any hint of the coming change, and then all of a sudden, and in one night, the beech trees are green, and 
of so startling, vivid, and fresh a green that it almost hurts the eye, and through them you see the sea, a 
milky haze, and the sky looks as if it had been washed clean. 

In May, I went to London for my first spell of long leave since I had passed my examination. I stayed 
all June and July in London, and in the middle of July I went over to Brittany to stay a few days with 
Sarah Bernhardt at her house, the Fort des Poulains on the island of Belle-Isle, which is at the extreme 
north of the island. This visit entailed a terrific journey: first, a long train journey with many changes, 
then several hours on board a steamer, and then a two hours’ drive. The house was a little white, square, 
flat-roofed building among the rocks and a stone’s-throw from the sea—a great roaring[217] grey sea, 
with huge breakers, leaping cataracts of foam, and beaches of grey pebbles. Sarah Bernhardt’s son was 
staying there, Clairin, the artist, and one or two other people. The house was built entirely of pitch-pine 
inside. Sarah used to appear at dejeuner. 

She spent all the morning working. In the afternoon she played lawn-tennis on a hard court; after dinner 
we played every kind of game. She was carrying on at the time a heated discussion by telegraph with 
the poet Catulle Mendes about the forthcoming production of a poetical play of his, called La Vierge 
d’Avilon. The dispute was about the casting: the poet wished one of the female parts to be played by a 
certain actress; Sarah wished otherwise. Telegram after telegram was sent and received, each of them 
several pages in length. The poet’s telegrams were lyrical and beautifully expressed. One of them 
began: “Vous etes puissante et caline,” and another addressed her as “La grande faucheuse des 
illusions.” How the matter was settled ultimately, I never knew. During the whole time I stayed there, 
Sarah never mentioned the theatre, acting, or actors, except as far as they concerned this particular 
business discussion. On the other hand, she talked a great deal of her travels all over the world. She 
talked of Greece, and I quoted to her the line of some French poet about “des temples roux dans des 
poussieres d’or,” and asked her whether it was an accurate description. She said: “Yes, of the Greek 
temples in Italy”; but, in Greece, she said it was a case of “des temples roses dans des poussieres 
d’argent.” She said the most remarkable sight she had ever seen in her life was in Australia, when, in a 
large prairie, she had seen the whole sky suddenly filled with a dense flock of brilliantly coloured birds, 
which had risen all at once from the ground and obscured the whole horizon with their dazzling 
coloured plumage. 



She was irresistibly comic at times, full of bubbling gaiety and spirits, and an admirable mimic. Jules 
Huret wrote, while I was at Paris, an article about her, in which he described this side of her admirably. 


“Quand elle veut,” he said, “Sarah est d’un comique extraordinaire, par l’outrance de ses images 
toujours justes, et la violence imprevue de ses reparties. Cette gaiete de Sarah est bien caracteristique 
de sa force. C’est evidemment un trop plein de seve qui se resout en joie. Elle a des trouvailles,[218] 
des mimiques, des repliques, une verve, des silences memes, qui font irresistiblement eclater le rire 
autour d’elle. Elle imite certains de ses amis avec une verite comique incroyable.” 

What struck me most about her, when I saw her in private life, was her radiant and ever-present 
common-sense. There was no nonsense about her, no pose, and no posturing. She was completely 
natural. She took herself as much for granted as being the greatest actress in the world, as Queen 
Victoria took for granted that she was Queen of England. She took it for granted and passed on. She 
told me once she had never wished to be an actress—that she had gone on to the stage against her will; 
she would greatly have preferred to have been a painter, and all her life she continued to model as it 
was, and did some interesting things in this line, especially some bronze fishes and sea-shapes for 
which she found models at Belle-Isle, but when she found she had got to be an actress, she said to 
herself: “If it has got to be, then I will be the first.” 

She said she had never got over her nervousness in playing a new part, or for the first time before a new 
audience; if she felt the audience was friendly, this knowledge half-paralysed her; if, on the other hand, 
she knew or guessed the audience to be hostile, every fibre in her being tightened for the struggle. She 
said that first nights at Paris, when she knew there would be hostile elements and critics ready to say 
she could no longer act, always gave her the greatest confidence; she felt then it was a battle, and a 
battle she could win; she would force the critics to acknowledge that she could act. She told me, too, 
she had never gone an inch out of her way to seek for friends or admirers; she had always let them 
come to her; she had never taken any notice of them till they forced their attention on her. At Belle-Isle 
I never once heard her allude to any of her parts or to any of her triumphs; but she talked a great deal 
about current events—of the people and politicians she had met in her life, in all the countries of 
Europe—and said some very shrewd things about the men who were ruling England at that time. 

I stayed at Belle-Isle three or four days, then I went back to London, and at the end of July I started for 
Russia. I had been invited to stay with the Benckendorffs at their house in the country, Sosnofka in the 
Government of Tambov. I did not yet know one word of Russian. At Warsaw station I had to get out 
and change. I left my bag for a moment on the seat[219] of the carriage. This bag contained my money, 
my ticket, my passport, and several other necessaries. When I came back it was gone. I couldn’t even 
tell anyone what had happened. As the result of a conversation in dumb show, I was put into a train; it 
was not the express it should have been, but a slow train, and then I had my first experience of the 
kindness and obligingness of the Russian people, for a fellow-traveller registered my luggage, bought 
me a ticket, telegraphed to the Benckendorffs for me, to the hotel at Moscow, and supplied me with 
food and money for the journey, which in this train took three days. 

Thanks to the kindness of this traveller, I arrived safely at Moscow, and at Sosnofka the next day. It was 
a blazing hot August that year in Russia. The country was burnt and parched; the green of the trees had 
been burnt away. Sosnofka is a large straggling village, with thatched houses. Once every seven years 
the whole village would probably be burnt down. Russia was very different from what I had expected. I 
had read several Russian books in translations—Tolstoy and Tourgenev—but the background they had 
formed in my mind was not like Russia at all. In fact, I had never thought of these books as happening 
in Russia. The people they described were so like real people, so like people that I had known myself, 



that I had always imagined the action taking place in England or France. I imagined Anna Karenina 
happening in London. Not only did the characters seem real and familiar to me, but they struck me as 
being the only characters I had ever met in any books which gave me the impression that I had myself 
known them. Dickens’ characters are real enough, and Thackeray’s characters are realistic enough; I 
believe absolutely in Sam Weller, in Mr. Micawber, in Mr. Guppy, in Mrs. Gamp, Mrs. Nickleby, and 
any you like to mention; the genius of Dickens has made me believe in them; I also believe in the 
existence of Major Pendennis and Becky Sharp; I feel I might meet people like that, but I never have; 
whereas with the characters in Tolstoy’s books I am not sure whether they belong to bookland at all; I 
am not at all sure they do not belong to my own past, my own limbo, which is peopled by real people 
and dream people. The background which I called up in my mind was something quite unconnected 
with Russian books, and something far removed from reality. [220] It was the conventional background 
borrowed from detective stories, and Jules Verne’s Michael Strogoff, and from many melodramas. That 
is to say, I imagined barbaric houses, glittering and spangled bedizened Asiatic people. The reality was 
so different. Russia seemed such a natural country. Everybody seemed to be doing what they liked, 
without any fuss; to wear any clothes they liked; to smoke when and where they wished; to live in such 
simplicity and without any paraphernalia at all. 

As for the landscape, my first impression was that of a large, rolling plain; a church with blue cupolas; 
a windmill and another church. The plain is dotted with villages, and every village is like the last; the 
houses are squat, sometimes built of logs and sometimes built of bricks, and the roofs are thatched with 
straw. The houses stand at irregular intervals, sometimes huddled close together and sometimes with 
wide gaps between them; it was dusty when I arrived; the broad road, which is not a real road, but an 
immense stoneless track like the roads in America and Australia, was littered with straw and various 
kinds of messes, and along it the creaking carts groaned, the peasants driving them leisurely and 
sometimes walking beside them. Every now and then there was a well with a large wooden see-saw 
pole to draw the water with; and everywhere, and over everything, the impression of space and 
leisureliness and the absence of hurry. The peasants wore loose shirts, with a leather coat thrown 
carelessly over their shoulder, or left in the cart, and the women looked picturesque in their everyday 
clothes; the folds of their prints and calicoes, which had something Biblical and statuesque about them, 
were more impressive to the eye than the silken finery which they wore when they went to church on 
Sunday. 

The Benckendorffs lived at Sosnofka in two small separate two-storied houses, which were close 
together. The kitchen was in a separate building apart. In the pantry, the night-watchman, Andre, would 
play draughts in the daytime with Alexei, who cleaned the boots. By night the watchman watched; and 
every now and then blew a whistle. The butler, Alexander, was an old soldier in every sense of the 
word. His ingenuity had no end; nor had his resource. He could make anything and do anything; and in 
the course of one revolving noon he could be chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon. He[221] could 
not only play, but he could make any musical instrument. He was an expert mixer of fireworks, an 
inspired carpenter, and he could mend anything. He bore the traces of an early military training and 
drill in his upright shoulders; and about once a month he would disappear and be drunk for two or three 
days. The house was housemaided by two old Russian peasants, Mavra and Masha, who wore kerchiefs 
over their heads and speckled calico shawls. Mavra’s devotion to the Benckendorff children passed all 
expression; she cared little for her fate and fortune and for that of her own family as long as they were 
alive and well. Michael, the coachman, was another great character; he wore a black cap with peacocks’ 
feathers sticking upright in it, and a black tunic with red sleeves. He drove the troika, three horses 
abreast, and no road, or rather no absence of road, daunted him; on the edge of an impossible hill, with 
no track through it, and nothing in sight but bushes and logs, and nothing to guess at except holes, if 
asked whether it was possible to go on, he would always laconically answer, “Moshno” (“Possible”), 



and it always was possible. There was an under-coachman called Fro. He had his qualities too; and one 
of these was the way in the winter he would find and recognise a track after there had been a blizzard, 
which had entirely obliterated all semblance or trace of any path or roadway. Sometimes a little bit of 
paper or a stray twig would give him the clue. Only one felt just this: that Michael would have been 
quite unshaken in face of any catastrophes; the earth might have opened in front of one, a hostile 
aeroplane might have barred the way, a regiment of machine-gunners might have been reported to be in 
ambush—he would just have nodded and quietly said, “Moshno,” and nothing more. 

After dinner, that summer we used to sit on the balcony or on a stone terrace on one side of the house, 
and watch the message of light, the warning halo the rising moon sent up from behind the hill before 
she rose: 

“Perchance an orb more wondrous than the moon 
Trembles beneath the rim of the dark hills,” 

and listen in the thick dark night, while the peasants in the village stamped their rhythmical dances to 
the accompaniment of bleating accordions or three-stringed balalaikas; some watchman’s rattle beat 
time; the frogs croaked, and sometimes a[222] voice—a rather hoarse, high, slightly sharp voice— 
began a long-drawn-out, high wail, and other voices chimed in, singing the same melody in a rough 
counterpoint. We sat at a little green garden-table drinking our coffee, and our nalivka, the delicious 
clean liqueur distilled from cherries. There seemed to be no time in Russia. People slept when they felt 
inclined, not necessarily because it was night. Once when I went to stay with a friend near Kirsanof he 
advised me to arrive at four o’clock in the morning, if possible, as the servants would enjoy the bustle 
of someone arriving when it was still dark. 

One evening we went out riding through the woods, and over the plains, and no sooner had we left the 
front door than my pony, altogether out of control, galloped away into space. One morning we were 
called at one, and went out to the marshes to shoot wild duck before the dawn. It was quite dark when 
we started, and after the shooting was over, and I shot two wild duck dead, we drove home in the dawn 
across the dewy plains, when the whole country was awakening, the cocks crowing and the birds 
singing, and the plains were bathed in lemon-coloured light, and faint pink and grey clouds hung like 
shreds from Aurora’s scarf across the horizon. 

One night we camped out in the woods. We took bottles of beer and water-melons, and playing-cards, 
and a camera, and many rugs. We slept little; the wood was full of flies and mosquitoes, but we enjoyed 
ourselves much all the same, and came back with that pleasant headache which is the result of sleeping 
on straw in the open air on a hot August night, and covered with bites. The morning after, we had a 
wolf-shoot, but it was too early in the year for wolves, and nobody saw one. But there was a great 
display, nevertheless; a man rode on a white horse and blew a trumpet, and there were a multitude of 
beaters. I remember a short dialogue bawled slowly, quietly, and sonorously in prolonged accents 
across a whole field between Andre, the night-watchman, and Wassili, the keeper. “Who is that man 
yonder?” asked Wassili. “He is a shepherd,” said Andre; “he feeds sheep.” “On pastukh, on past korov.” 
It was so dignified, so slow, like a fragment of dialogue from the Old Testament. In the morning we 
used to have breakfast out of doors, in the garden, under a tree, with a pleasant after-breakfast interlude 
of smoking[223] and conversation; then Alexander and the gardener would stroll into the garden, and 
there would be endless discussion about the pulling down of some paling, or the repairing of some 
fence or chair, or the painting of some room or gate; Alexander’s volubility had no limit, and the 
gardener was extraordinarily ingenious in twisting the meaning of anything into the opposite of what 
had been said. We had luncheon at half-past twelve, and sat afterwards on the terrace, till the great heat 
was over, and then we would go out in the troika, and take tea and a samovar with us, or find a samovar 



somewhere, and perhaps bathe in the river. After dinner, when it was too cold to stay out, we would sit 
indoors and play cards at the green table, marking the score in chalk on the table; and Pierre 
Benckendorff, who was not yet an officer, but still at the cadet college, used to read out Mark Twain in 
German, or draw pictures, or make me draw pictures, while he gave advice, or played the treble of 
tunes on the pianoforte. 

There were three little rooms on the ground floor of the first house, which was built of wood. The first 
room into which the small front hall led was Count Benckendorff’s sitting-room. It had a writing-table; 
a table where there was an array of long pipes, neatly arranged; a round table with a green cloth on it, 
and a wooden cup and ball on a plate; a bookcase full of books of reference, which were constantly 
consulted, whenever, as so often occurred, there was a family argument. In this room, near one of the 
windows, there was a deal drawing-table. There were prints on the wall. The next room had some old 
French wooden furniture painted with little flowers, and a large grand pianoforte, and a comfortable 
corner round the fireplace; in front of a window, which went down to the ground and opened like a 
door, there was a stone terrace with orange trees in pots on it and agapanthus plants (later there were 
rose trees as well). Beyond this there was a third room full of books, old books, the library of Count 
Benckendorfif’s grandfather—the books that had been modem in the eighteenth century, in their dark 
brown calf bindings, and old marbled papers; here was the newest edition of Byron in French, the 
poems of Pope and Corneille and Voltaire and Gresset, the letters of Madame de Sevigne, the memoirs 
of Madame de Caylus, Napoleonic memoirs and the poems of Ossian, Schiller’s plays, and an early 
edition of Gogol. Upstairs on[224] the landing, there was a cupboard full of every imaginable kind of 
novel: the Tauchnitz novels of many ages, and French novels of every description, the early Zolas, the 
early Feuillets, and Maupassant’s first stories. Before going to bed, we would dive into that cupboard, 
and one was always sure, even in the dark, of finding something one could read. I have always thought 
since then, the ideal bookcase would be that in which you could plunge a hand into in the dark and be 
sure of extracting something readable. In the stone-house, the boys had each of them a sitting-room on 
the ground floor, and I had a bedroom and sitting-room upstairs. Next to the school library at Eton, that 
sitting-room proved to be my favourite room in all the world and in all my life; and at its big table I 
painted innumerable water-colours, and wrote four plays in verse, two plays in prose, three long books 
in prose, besides translating a book of Leonardo da Vinci and writing endless letters and newspaper 
articles. In this room, one had the feeling of the world forgetting by the world forgot, and one was 
recalled to reality by a bell, or by Alexander coming up to the room, as he always did, to say that tea 
was ready or dinner, or that the horses were at the door. 

I felt the charm of Russia directly I crossed the frontier; and after a three weeks’ stay there I was so 
bitten by it that I resolved firstly to learn Russian, and, secondly, to go back there as soon as I could. 

I went back to Copenhagen, and stopped some hours at Moscow on the way, and saw the Kremlin, and 
had some amusing adventures at Testofif’s restaurant. Pierre Benckendorff had written down for me a 
list of things to ask for; one of which was caviare, which in Russian is ikra. But when I said ikra the 
waiters thought I said igra, which means play, and merely turned on the great mechanical organ which 
that restaurant then boasted of, and I could not get any caviare. 

When I got back to Copenhagen, I at once had lessons in Russian from the psalomtchtchik at the 
Russian Church. 

On the 19th of September, King Edward vii. arrived in Denmark to pay his first visit to Denmark as 
King of England. The King was to arrive at Elsinore in the Osborne. The Staff of the Legation had 
received orders to go to Elsinore and meet His Majesty on board the yacht. His Majesty was to land in 



time to meet the King of Denmark, the Crown Prince and all[225] the Danish Royal Family, the King 
of Greece, Queen Alexandra, the Emperor and Empress of Russia, the Dowager Empress of Russia, 
Prince and Princess Charles of Denmark, and other members of the various Royal Families. We were to 
go in unifonn. The train started at eight. I have already said I was living at the Legation, but my rooms 
were completely isolated from Sir Edward’s house, and had no connection with them. I had a Danish 
servant called Peter. He had been told to call me punctually at seven. He forgot, or overslept himself. I 
woke up by accident, and automatically, and found to my horror it was twenty-five minutes to eight, 
and the station was far off, and I had to dress in uniform. I dressed like lightning, but it is not easy to 
dress like lightning in a diplomatic uniform; the tight boots are a special difficulty. I had no time to 
shave. I got a cab, and we drove at full gallop to the station, and I got into Sir Edward’s carriage as the 
train was moving out of the station. At Elsinore, we had fortunately some time to spare before going on 
board the Osborne, and I was able to get shaved in the village. Then we went on board and were 
presented to the King, and kissed his hand on his accession. 

That same night there was a banquet at the Palace of Fredensborg for the King, to which the staff of the 
Legation were invited. I remember only one thing about this dinner, and that is that we were given 
1600 hock to drink. It was quite bitter, and had to be drunk with about five lumps of sugar in a glass. 

After dinner, we stood round a large room while the Kings and Queens, the Emperor and Empresses 
and Princesses, went round and talked to the guests; and this was the end of a tiring day. 

A few days later the King came to luncheon at the Legation. 

There was one other Royal arrival which I shall never forget. I cannot place its date, but I think it must 
have been Queen Alexandra’s first visit as Queen to Copenhagen. But what I remember is this, that 
while we were waiting on the station platform, Queen Alexandra descended from the train all in black, 
with long floating veils, and threaded her way through the crowd of Royalties and officials, looking 
younger than anyone present, with still the same fairy-tale-like grace of carriage and movement that I 
remembered as a child, and with the same youthful smile of welcome, and with all her[226] delicacy of 
form and feature heightened by her mourning and her long black veils, whose floating intricacy were 
obedient and docile to the undefinable rhythm of her beauty, and I remember thinking of Donne’s lines: 

“No spring, no summer beauty has such grace 
As I have seen in one autumnal face.” 

I spent that Christmas at Copenhagen, and on the 7th of January 1902 a dispatch came to say I had been 
transferred from the post of a Third Secretary at His Majesty’s Legation at Copenhagen to that of a 
Third Secretary of His Majesty’s Embassy at Rome. Before I left Copenhagen I had finished an article 
on Taine, an article on modem French literature, and an article on Sully Prudhomme, for the new 
edition of the British Encyclopaedia. 




A TRIFLING OCCURRENCE 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Bet and other stories , by Anton Tchekhov 


Nicolai Ilyich Byelyaev, a Petersburg landlord, very fond of the racecourse, a well fed, pink young man 
of about thirty-two, once called towards evening on Madame Irnin—Olga Ivanovna—with whom he 
had a liaison, or, to use his own phrase, spun out a long and tedious romance. And indeed the first 
pages of this romance, pages of interest and inspiration, had been read long ago; now they dragged on 
and on, and presented neither novelty nor interest. 

Finding that Olga Ivanovna was not at home, my hero lay down a moment on the drawing-room sofa 
and began to wait. 

"Good evening, Nicolai Ilyich," he suddenly heard a child’s voice say. "Mother will be in in a moment. 
She's gone to the dressmaker's with Sonya." 

In the same drawing-room on the sofa lay Olga Vassilievna's son, Alyosha, a boy about eight years old, 
well built, well looked after, dressed up like a picture in a velvet jacket and long black stockings. He 
lay on a satin pillow, and apparently imitating an acrobat whom he had lately seen in the circus, lifted 
up first one leg then the other. When his elegant legs began to be tired, he moved his hands, or he 
jumped up impetuously and then went on all fours, trying to stand with his legs in the air. All this he 
did with a most serious face, breathing heavily, as if he himself found no happiness in God's gift of 
such a restless body. 

"Ah, how do you do, my friend?" said Byelyaev. "Is it you? I didn’t notice you. Is your mother well?" 

At the moment Alyosha had just taken hold of the toe of his left foot in his right hand and got into a 
most awkward pose. He turned head over heels, jumped up, and glanced from under the big, fluffy 
lampshade at Byelyaev. 

"How can I put it?" he said, shrugging his shoulders. "As a matter of plain fact mother is never well. 
You see she’s a woman, and women, Nicolai Ilyich, have always some pain or another." 

For something to do, Byelyaev began to examine Alyosha's face. All the time he had been acquainted 
with Olga Ivanovna he had never once turned his attention to the boy and had completely ignored his 
existence. A boy is stuck in front of your eyes, but what is he doing here, what is his role?—you don’t 
want to give a single thought to the question. 

In the evening dusk Alyosha's face with a pale forehead and steady black eyes unexpectedly reminded 
Byelyaev of Olga Vassilievna as she was in the first pages of the romance. He had the desire to be 
affectionate to the boy. 

"Come here, whipper-snapper," he said. "Come and let me have a good look at you, quite close." 

The boy jumped off the sofa and ran to Byelyaev. 

"Well?" Nicolai Ilyich began, putting his hand on the thin shoulders. "And how are things with you?" 
"How shall I put it?... They used to be much better before." 



How? 


"Quite simple. Before, Sonya and I only had to do music and reading, and now we're given French 
verses to learn. You've had your hair cut lately?" 

"Yes, just lately." 

"That’s why I noticed it. Your beard's shorter. May I touch it... doesn’t it hurt?" 

"No, not a bit." 

"Why is it that it hurts if you pull one hair, and when you pull a whole lot, it doesn’t hurt a bit? Ah, ah I 
You know it's a pity you don't have side-whiskers. You should shave here, and at the sides ... and leave 
the hair just here." 

The boy pressed close to Byelyaev and began to play with his watch-chain. 

"When I go to the gymnasium," he said, "Mother is going to buy me a watch. I’ll ask her to buy me a 
chain just like this. What a fine locket I Father has one just the same, but yours has stripes, here, and 
his has got letters.... Inside it's mother's picture. Father has another chain now, not in links, but like a 
ribbon...." 

"How do you know? Do you see your father?" 

"I? Mm ... no ... I ..." 

Alyosha blushed and in the violent confusion of being detected in a he began to scratch the locket 
busily with his finger-nail. Byelyaev looked steadily at his face and asked: 

"Do you see your father?" 

"No... no!" 

"But, be honest—on your honour. By your face I can see you're not telling me the truth. If you made a 
slip of the tongue by mistake, what's the use of shuffling. Tell me, do you see him? As one friend to 
another." 

Alyosha mused. 

"And you won’t tell Mother?" he asked. 

"What next." 

"On your word of honour." 

"My word of honour." 


Swear an oath. 



"What a nuisance you are! What do you take me for?" 

Alyosha looked round, made big eyes and began to whisper. 

"Only for God's sake don’t tell Mother! Never tell it to anyone at all, because it's a secret. God forbid 
that Mother should ever get to know; then I and Sonya and Pelagueia will pay for it.... Listen. Sonya 
and I meet Father every Tuesday and Friday. When Pelagueia takes us for a walk before dinner, we go 
into Apfel's sweet-shop and Father's waiting for us. He always sits in a separate room, you know, where 
there's a splendid marble table and an ash-tray shaped like a goose without a back...." 

"And what do you do there?" 

"Nothing!—First, we welcome one another, then we sit down at a little table and Father begins to treat 
us to coffee and cakes. You know, Sonya eats meat-pies, and I can't bear pies with meat in them! I like 
them made of cabbage and eggs. We eat so much that afterwards at dinner we try to eat as much as we 
possibly can so that Mother shan't notice." 

"What do you talk about there?" 

"To Father? About anything. He kisses us and cuddles us, tells us all kinds of funny stories. You know, 
he says that he will take us to live with him when we are grown up. Sonya doesn't want to go, but I say 
'Yes.' Of course, it'll be lonely without Mother; but I'll write letters to her. How funny: we could go to 
her for our holidays then—couldn’t we? Besides, Father says that he’ll buy me a horse. He's a splendid 
man. I can’t understand why Mother doesn’t invite him to live with her or why she says we mustn't meet 
him. He loves Mother very much indeed. He's always asking us how she is and what she's doing. When 
she was ill, he took hold of his head like this ... and ran, ran, all the time. He is always telling us to 
obey and respect her. Tell me, is it true that we're unlucky?" 

"H'm... how?" 

"Father says so. He says: 'You are unlucky children.’ It's quite strange to listen to him. He says: 'You are 
unhappy, I’m unhappy, and Mother's unhappy.' He says: 'Pray to God for yourselves and for her.'" 
Alyosha's eyes rested upon the stuffed bird and he mused. 

"Exactly...." snorted Byelyaev. "This is what you do. You arrange conferences in sweet-shops. And your 
mother doesn’t know?" "N—no.... How could she know? Pelagueia won’t tell for anything. The day 
before yesterday Father stood us pears. Sweet, like jam. I had two." 

"H'm ... well, now ... tell me, doesn’t your father speak about me?" 

"About you? How shall I put it?" Alyosha gave a searching glance to Byelyaev's face and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

"He doesn’t say anything in particular." 

"What does he say, for instance?" 


'You won’t be offended? 



What next? Why, does he abuse me? 


"He doesn’t abuse you, but you know ... he is cross with you. He says that it's through you that Mother's 
unhappy and that you ... ruined Mother. But he is so queer! I explain to him that you are good and 
never shout at Mother, but he only shakes his head." 

"Does he say those very words: that I ruined her?" 

"Yes. Don’t be offiended, Nicolai Ilyich!" 

Byelyaev got up, stood still a moment, and then began to walk about the drawing-room. 

"This is strange, and ... funny," he murmured, shrugging his shoulders and smiling ironically. "He is to 
blame all round, and now I've ruined her, eh? What an innocent lamb! Did he say those very words to 
you: that I ruined your mother?" 

"Yes, but... you said that you wouldn’t get offended." 

"I'm not offended, and ... and it's none of your business! No, it... it's quite funny though. I fell, into the 
trap, yet I'm to be blamed as well." 

The bell rang. The boy dashed from his place and ran out. In a minute a lady entered the room with a 
little girl. It was Olga Ivanovna, Alyosha’s mother. After her, hopping, humming noisily, and waving his 
hands, followed Alyosha. 

"Of course, who is there to accuse except me?" he murmured, sniffing. "He's right, he’s the injured 
husband." 

"What's the matter?" asked Olga Ivanovna. 

"What's the matter! Listen to the kind of sennon your dear husband preaches. It appears I'm a scoundrel 
and a murderer, I've ruined you and the children. All of you are unhappy, and only I am awfully happy! 
Awfully, awfully happy!" 

"I don't understand, Nicolai! What is it?" 

"Just listen to this young gentleman," Byelyaev said, pointing to Alyosha. 

Alyosha blushed, then became pale suddenly and his whole face was twisted in fright. 

"Nicolai Ilyich," he whispered loudly. "Shh!" 

Olga Ivanovna glanced in surprise at Alyosha, at Byelyaev, and then again at Alyosha. 

"Ask him, if you please," went on Byelyaev. "That stupid fool Pelagueia of yours, takes them to sweet¬ 
shops and arranges meetings with their dear father there. But that's not the point. The point is that the 
dear father is a martyr, and I'm a murderer, I'm a scoundrel, who broke the lives of both of you...." 



"Nicolai Ilyich!" moaned Alyosha. "You gave your word of honour!" 

"Ah, let me alone!" Byelyaev waved his hand. "This is something more important than any words of 
honour. The hypocrisy revolts me, the lie!" 

"I don't understand," muttered Olga Ivanovna, and tears began to glimmer in her eyes. "Tell me, 
Lyolka,"—she turned to her son, "Do you see your father?" 

Alyosha did not hear and looked with horror at Byelyaev. 

"It’s impossible," said the mother. "I'll go and ask Pelagueia." 

Olga Ivanovna went out. 

"But, but you gave me your word of honour," Alyosha said trembling all over. 

Byelyaev waved his hand at him and went on walking up and down. He was absorbed in his insult, and 
now, as before, he did not notice the presence of the boy. He, a big serious man, had nothing to do with 
boys. And Alyosha sat down in a corner and in terror told Sonya how he had been deceived. He 
trembled, stammered, wept. This was the first time in his life that he had been set, roughly, face to face 
with a lie. He had never known before that in this world besides sweet pears and cakes and expensive 
watches, there exist many other things which have no name in children's language. 
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THERE is nothing in which the Generality of Mankind are so much mistaken as when they talk of 
Government. The different Effects of it are obvious to every one, but few can trace its Causes. Most 
Men having indigested Ideas of the Nature of it, attribute all public Miscarriages to the Corruption of 
Mankind. They think the whole Mass is infected, that it is impossible to make any Reformation, and so 
submit patiently to their Country's Calamities, or else share in the Spoil: whereas Complaints of this 
Kind are as old as the World, and every Age has thought their own the worst. We have not only our own 
Experience, but the Example of all Times, to prove that Men in the same Circumstances will do the 
same Things, call them what Names of Distinction you please. A Government is a mere Piece of 
Clockwork; and having such Springs and Wheels, must act after such a Manner: And therefore the Art 
is to constitute it so that it must move to the public Advantage. It is certain that every Man will act for 
his own Interest; and all wise Governments are founded upon that Principle: So that this whole Mystery 
is only to make the Interest of the Governors and Governed the same. In an abssolute Monarchy, where 
the whole Power is in one Man, his Interest will be only regarded: In an Aristocracy the Interest of a 
few; and in a free Government the Interest of every one. This would be the Case of England if some 
Abuses that have lately crept into our Constitution were remov'd. The Freedom of this Kingdom 
depends upon the People’s chusing the House of Commons, who are a Part of the Legislature, and have 
the sole Power of giving Money. Were this a true Representative, and free from external Force or 
private Bribery, nothing could pass there but what they thought was for the public Advantage. For their 
own Interest is so interwoven with the People’s, that if they act for themselves (which every one of 
them will do as near as he can) they must act for the common Interst of England. And if a few among 
them should find it their Interest to abuse their Power, it will be the Interest of all the rest to punish 
them for it: and then our Governmene would act mechanically, and a Rogue will as naturally be hang’d 
as a Clock strike Twelve when the Hour is come. This is the Fountain-head from whence the People 
expect all their Happiness, and the Redress of their Grievances; and if we can preserve them free from 
Corruption, they will take Care to keep every Body else so. Our Constitution seems to have provided 
for it, by never suffering the King (till Charles the Second's Reign) to have a Mercenary Army to 
frighten them into a Compliance, nor Places or great enough to bribe them into it. The Places in the 
King's Gift were but few, and most of them Patent Places for Life, and the rest great Offices of State 
enjoy'd by single Persons, which seldom fell to the Share of the Commons, such as the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Treasurer, Privy-Seal, Lord High-Admiral, &c. and when these Offices were possess’d 
by the Lords, the Commons were severe Inquisitors into their Actions. Thus the Government of 
England continu'd from the Time that the Romans quitted the Island, to the Time of Charles the First, 
who was the first I have read of that made an Opposition to himself in the House of Commons the Road 
to Preferment; of which the Earl of Strafford and Noy were the most remarkable Instances, who from 
great Patriots became the chief Assertors of Despotic Power. But this serv'd only to exasperate the rest; 
for he had not Places enough for all that expected them, nor Money enough to bribe them. 'Tis true, he 



rais'd great Sums of Money upon the People; but it being without Authority of Parliament, and having 
no Army to back him, it met with such Difficulties in he raising, that it did him little Good, and ended 
at last in his Ruin, though by means of a long and miserable War, which brought us from one Tyranny 
to another; for the Army had got all Things into their Power, and govern’d the Nation by a Council of 
War, which made all Parties join in calling in Charles the Second: So that he came in with the general 
Applause of the People, who in a kind Fit gave him a vast Revenue for Life. By this he was enabled to 
raise an Army, and bribe the Parliament, which he did to the Purpose: but being a luxurious Prince, he 
could not part with great Sums at once. He only fed them from Hand to Mouth: So that they found it as 
necessary to keep him in a consstand Dependance upon them, as they had upon him. They knew he 
would give them ready Money no longer than he had absolute Necessity for them, and he had not 
Places enough in his Disposal to secure a Majority in the House; for in those early Days the Art was not 
found out of splitting and multiplying Places; as instead of a Lord Treasurer to have Five Lords of the 
Treasury; instead of a Lord Admiral, to have Seven Lords of the Admiralty; to have Seven 
Commissioners of the Customs, Nine of the Excise, Fourteen of the Navy Office, Ten of the Stamp 
Office, Eight of the Prize Office, Sixteen of the Commissioners of Trade, Two of the Post Office, Four 
of the Transports, Four for Hackney Coaches, Four for Wine-Licences, Four for the Victualling Office, 
Multitudes of other Offices which are endless to enumerate. I believe the Gentlemen who have the 
good Fortune to be in some of these Imployments, will think I complement them, if I should say they 
have not been better executed since they were in some Hands, than when in fewer: and I must confess, 

I see no Reason why they may not be made twice as many, and so ad infinitum, unless the Number be 
ascertain’d by Parliament; and what Danger this may be to our Constitution, I think of with Horror. For 
if in Ages to come they should be all given to Parliament Men, what will become of our so much 
boasted Liberty? What shall be done when the Criminal becomes the Judge, and the Malefactors are 
left to try themselves? We may be sure their common Danger will unite them, and they will all stand by 
one another. I do not speak this by Guess; for I have read of a Country where there was a consstand 
Series of Mismanagement for many Years together, and yet no Body was punish’d: And even in our 
own Country I believe, some Men now alive can remember the Time, when if the King had but twenty 
more Places in his Disposal, or disposed of those he had to the best Advantage, the Liberty of England 
had been at an End. I would not be understood quite to exclude Parliament men from having Places; for 
a Man may serve his Country in two Capacities: but I would not have it to be a Qualification for a 
Place, because a poor Borough thinks a Man fit to represent them, that therefore he must be a 
Statesman, a Lawyer, a Soldier, an Admiral, and what not? If this Method should be taken in a future 
Reign, the People must not expect to see Men of Ability or Integrity in any Places, while they hold 
them by no other Tenure than the Disservice they do their Country in the House of Commons, and are 
sure to be turned out upon every prevalent Faction on the other Side. They must then never expect to 
see the House of Commons act vigorously for the Interest either of King or People; but some will 
servilely comply with the Court to keep their Places, others will oppose it as unreasonably to get them: 
And those Gentlemen whose Designs are for their Country's Interest, will grow weary of the best Form 
of Government in the World, thinking by Mistake the Fault is in our Constitution. I have heard of a 
Country, where the Disputes about Offices to the Value of thirty thousand Pounds per Annum, have 
made six Millieus ineffectual; what by some Mens prostitue Compliance, and others openly clogging 
the Wheels, it has caus'd Want and Necessity in all Kinds of Men, Bribery, Treachery, Profaneness, 
Atheism, Prodigality, Luxury, and all the Vices that attend a remiss and corrupt Administration, and a 
universal Neglect of the Public. It is natural to run from one Extreme to another; and this Policy will at 
last turn upon any Court that uses it; for if they should be resolv'd to give all Offices to Parliament- 
men, the People will think themselves under a Necessity to obtain a Law that they should give none, 
which has been more than once attempted in our own Time. Indeed, though there may be no great 
Inconvenience in suffering a few that have Places to be in that House, such as come in naturally, 
without any indirect Means, yet it will be fatal to us to have many: For all wise Governments 



endeavour as much as possible to keep the Legislative and Executive Parts asunder, that they they may 
be a Check upon one another. Our Government trusts the King with no Part of the Legislative but a 
Negative Voice, which is absolutely necessary to preserve the Executive. One Part of the Duty of the 
House of Commons is to punish Offenders, and redress the Grievances occasion’d by the Executive 
Part of the Government; and how can that be done if they should happen to be the same Persons, unless 
they would be publick-spirited enough to bang or drown themselves? 

But in my Opinion, in another Thing of no less Importance, we deviated in Charles the Second's Time 
from our Constitution; for though we were in a Capacity of punishing Offenders, yet we did not know 
legally who they were. The Law has been always very tender of the Person of the King, and therefore 
has dispos’d the Executive Part of the Government in such proper Channels, that whatsoever lesser 
Excesses are committed, they are not imputed to him, but his Ministers are accountable for them: His 
Great Seal is kept by his Chancellor, his Revenue by his Treasurer, his Laws are executed by his 
Judges, his Fleet is manag’d by his Lord High Admiral, who are all accountable for their Misbehaviour. 
Formerly all Matters of State and Discretion were debated and resolv'd in the Privy Council, where 
every Man subscrib’d his Opinion, and was answerable for it. The late King Charles was the first who 
broke this most excellent Part of our Constitution, by settling a Cabal or Cabinet Council, where all 
Matters of Consequence debated and resolved, and then brought to the Privy Council to be confirmed. 
The first Footsteps we have of this Council in any European Government were in Charles the Ninth's 
Time of France, when resolving to massacre the Protestants, he durst not trust his Council with it, but 
chose a few Men whom he call’d his Cabinet Council: And considering what a Genealogy it had, 'tis no 
Wonder it hath Been so fatal both to King and People. To the King; for whereas our Constitution has 
provided Ministers in the several Parts of the Government to answer for Miscarriages, and to skreen 
him from the Hatred of the People; this on the contrary protects the Ministers, and exposes the King to 
all the Complaints of his Subjects. And 'tis as dangerous to the People; for whatever Miscarriages there 
are, no Body can be punish’d for them; for they justify themselves by a Sign Manual, or perhaps a 
private Direction from the King; and then we have run it so far, that we cannot follow it. The 
consequence of this must be continual Heartburnings between King and People; and no one can ses the 
Event. 

A Short History of Standing Armies in England. 

IF any Man doubts whether a Standing Anny is Slavery, Popery, Mahometism, Paganism, Atheism, or 
any Thing which they please, let him read, 

First, The Story of Matho and Spendius at Carthage, and the Mamalukes of Egypt. 

Secondly, The Histories of Strada and Bentivolio, where he will find what Work nine thousand 
Spaniards made in the Seventeen Provinces, though the Country was full of fortified Towns, possessed 
by the Low Country Lords, and the had Assistance from Germany, England and France. 

Thirdly, The History of Philip de Commines, where he will find that Lewis the 11th inslaved the vast 
Country of France with 25000 Men, and that the raising 500 Horse by Philip of Burgundy, simamed the 
Good, was the Ruin of those Provinces. 

Fourthly, Ludlow's Memoirs, where he will find that an Army raised to defend our Liberties, made 
Footballs of that Parliament, at whose Actions all Europe stood amazed, and in a few Years set up ten 
several Sorts of Government contrary to the Genius of the whole Nation, and the Opinion of Half their 
own Body: Such is the Influence of a General over an Army, that he can make them act like a Piece of 
Mechanism, whatever their private Opinions are. 

Lastly, Let him read the Arguments against a Standing Army, the Discourse concerning Militias, the 
Militia Refonn’d, and the Answers to them: But left all this should not satisfy him, I will here give a 
Short History of Standing Armies in England, I will trace this Mystery of Iniquity from the Beginning, 



and show the several Steps by which it has crept upon us. 

The first Footsteps I find of a Standing Army in England since the Romans left the Island, were in 
Richard the Second's Time, who raised four thousand Archers in Cheshire, and suffered them to 
plunder, live upon Free Quarter, beat, wound, ravish and kill wherever they went; and afterwards he 
called a Parliament, encompassed them with his Archers, forced them to give up the whole Power of 
Parliaments, and make it Treason to endeavour to repeal any of the Arbitrary Constitutions that were 
then made; but being afterwards obliged to go to Ireland to suppress a Rebellion there, the People took 
Advantage of it, and dethron’d him. 

The Nation had such a Specimen in this Reign of a Standing Army, that I do not find any King from 
him to Charles the First, that attempted keeping up any Forces in Time of Peace, except the Yeomen of 
the Guard, who were constituted by Henry the Seventh; and though there were several Armies raised in 
that Time for French, Scotch, Irish, other foreign and domestic Wars; yet they were constantly 
disbanded as soon as the Occasion was over. And in all the Wars of York and Lancaster, whatever Party 
prevailed, we do not find they ever attempted to keep up a Standing Army. Such was the virtue of those 
times, that they would rather run the hazard of forefeiting their Heds and Estates to the rage of the 
opposite Party, than certainly inslave their Country, tho' they themselves were to be the Tyrants. 

Nor would they suffer our Kings to keep up an Army in Ireland, tho' there were frequent Rebellions 
there, and by that means their Subjection very precarious; as well knowing they would be in England 
when called for. In the first three hundred Years that the English had Possession of that Country, there 
were no Armies there but in times of War. The first Force that was establish’d was in the 14th of 
Edward the fourth, when 120 Archers on Horseback, 40 Horsemen, and 40 Pages were establish’d by 
Parliament there; which fix Years after were reduc’d to 80 Archers, and 20 Spearmen on Horseback. 
Afterwards in Henry the Eighth's time, in the Year 1535, the Anny in Ireland was 300; and in 1543, 
they were increased to 380 Horse and 160 Foot, which was the Establishment then. I speak this of times 
of Peace: for when the Irish were in Rebellion, which was very frequent, the Armies were much more 
considerable. In Queen Mary's time the Standing Forces were about 1200. In most of Queen Elizabeth's 
Reign the Irish were in open Rebellion;[l] but when they were all suppress'd, the Army establish’d was 
between 1500 and 2000: about which number they continued till the Army rais'd by Strafford, the 15th 
of Charles the 1st. 

In the Year 1602 dy'd Queen Elizabeth, and with her all the Virtue of the Plantagenets, and the Tudors. 
She made the English Glory found thro’ the whole Earth: She first taught her Country the Advantages 
of Trade; set bounds to the Ambition of France and Spain; assisted the Dutch, but would neither permit 
them or France to build any great Ships; kept the Keys of the Rivers Maes and Scheld in her own 
hands; and died with an uncontrol’d Dominion of the Seas, [2] and Arbitress of Christendom. [3] All this 
she did with a Revenue not exceeding 300000 pounds per Annum; and had but inconsiderable Taxes 
from her People. 

No sooner was King James come to the Crown, but all the Reputation we had acquir’d in her glorious 
Reign was eclips'd, and we became the scorn of all Nations about us, contemned even by that State we 
had created, who insulted us at Sea, seiz'd Amboyna,[4] Polcroon, Seran, and other Places in the East- 
Indies, by which they ingross'd that most profitable Trade of Spices; fish’d upon our Coasts without 
paying the customary Tribute, and at the same time prevail’d with the King to deliver up the Cautionary 
Towns of Brill, Ramekins, and Flushing, for a very small Consideration, tho’ there were near fix 
Millions Arrears. He squandred the public Treasure, discountenanc’d all the great Men who were rais'd 
in the glorious Reign of his Predecessor, cut off Sir Walter Raleigh's Head, advanced Favourites of his 
own, Men of no Merit, to the highest Preferment; and to maintain their Profuseness, he granted them 
Monopolies, infinite Projects, prostituted Honours for Money, rais'd Bevevolences and Loans without 



Authority of Parliament. And when these Grievances were complain’d of there, he committed many of 
the principal Members without Bail or Mainprise, as he did afterwards for presuming to address him 
against the Spanish Match. He pardon’d the Earl of Somerset and his Wife for Sir Thomas Overbury's 
Murder, after he had imprecated all the Curses of Heaven upon himself and his Posterity; and it was 
generally thought because the Earl was Accessary to the poisoning Prince Henry.[5] He permitted his 
Son-in-law to be ejected out of his Principalities, and the Protestant Interest to be run down in Germany 
and France, while he was bubbled nine Years together with the hopes of the Spanish Match, and a great 
Fortune. Afterwards he made a dishonourable Treaty of Marriage with France, giving the Papists 
Liberty of Conscience; and indeed, as he often declared, he was no otherwise an Enemy to Popery, than 
for their deposing of Kings, and King-killing Doctrine. In Ireland he gave them all the incouragement 
he durst; which Policy has been follow'd by all his Successors since to this present Reign, and has 
serv'd ’em to two purposes: One is, by this they have had a pretence to keep up Standing Armies there 
to awe the Natives: and the other, that they might make use of the Natives against their English 
Subjects. In this Reign that ridiculous Doctrine of Kings being Jure Divino was coined, [6] never before 
heard of even in the Eastern Tyrannies. [7] The other Parts of his Government had such a mixture of 
Scharamuchi and Harlequin, that they ought not to be spoken of seriously; as Proclamations upon every 
Trifle, some against talking of News; Letters to the Parliament, telling them he was an old and wise 
King; that State Affairs were above their reach, therefore they must not meddle with them, and such 
like Trumpery. But our happiness was, that this Prince was a great Coward, and hated the fight of a 
Soldier; so that he could not do much against us by open force. At last he died (as many have believed) 
by Poison,[8] to make room for his Son Charles the First. 

This King was a great Bigot, which made him the Darling of the Clergy; but having no great reach of 
his own, and govern’d by the Priests (who have been always unfortunate when they have meddled with 
Politics) with a true Ecclesiastic Fury he drove on the Destruction of all the Liberties of England. [9] 
This King's whole Reign was one continued Act against the Laws. He dissolved his First Parliament for 
presuming to inquire into his Father's Death, tho' he lost a great Sum of Money by it, which they had 
voted him: [10] He entred at the same time into a War with France and Spain, upon the private Piques of 
Buckingham, who managed them to the eternal Dishonour and Reproach of the English Nation; witness 
the ridiculous Enterprizes upon Cadiz and the Isle of Rhee. He delivered Pennington's Fleet into the 
French hands, betrayed the poor Rochellers,[ll] and suffered the Protestant Interest in France to be 
quite extirpated. He raised Loans, Excises, Coat and Conduct-mony, Tunnage and Poundage, Knight¬ 
hood and Ship money, without Authority of Parliament; imposed new Oaths on the Subjects, to 
discover the value of their Estates; imprisoned great numbers of the most considerable Gentry and 
Merchants for not paying his Arbitrary Taxes; some he sent beyond Sea, and the poorer sort he prest for 
Soldiers. He kept Soldiers upon free Quarter, and executed Martial Law upon them. He granted 
Monopolies without number, and broke the bounds of the Forests. He erected Arbitrary Courts, and 
enlarged others, as the High Commission Court, the Star-Chamber, Court of Honour, Court of 
Requests, &c. and unspeakable Oppressions were committed in them, even to Men of the first Quality. 
He commanded the Earl of Bristol[12] and Bishop of Lincoln not to come to Parliament; committed 
and prosecuted a great many of the most eminent Members of the House of Commons for what they 
did there, some for no cause at all, and would not let them have the benefit of Habeas Corpus; 
suspended and confin’d Arch-Bishop Abbot, because he would not license a Sermon that asserted 
Despotic Power, whatever other cause was pretended. He suspended the Bishop of Glocester, for 
refusing to swear never to consent to alter the Government of the Church; supported all his Arbitrary 
Ministers against the Parliament, telling them that he wondred at the foolish Impudence of any one to 
think he would part with the meanest of his Servants upon their account: and indeed in his Speeches, or 
rather Menaces, he treated them like his Footmen, calling them Undutiful, Seditious, and Vipers. He 
brought unheard of Innovations into the Church; preferred Men of Arbitrary Principles, and inclinable 



to Popery, especially those Firebrands, Laud, Mountage, and Manwaring, one of whom had been 
complained of in Parliament, another impeached for advancing Popery, and the third condemned in the 
House of Lords. He dispensed with the Laws against Papists, and both encouraged and preferred them. 
He called no Parliament for twelve years together, and in that time governed as arbitrarily as the Grand 
Seignior. He abetted the Irish Massacre, as appears by their producing a Commission under the Great 
Seal of Scotland, by the Letter of Charles the 2d in favour of the Marquess of Antrim, by his stopping 
the Succours that the Parliament sent to reduce Ireland six Months under the Walls of Chester, by his 
entring into a Treaty with the Rebels after he had engaged his Faith to the Parliament to the contrary, 
and bringing over many thousands of them to fight against his People. It is endless to enumerate all the 
Oppressions of his Reign; but having no Army to support him, his Tyranny was precarious, and at last 
his ruin. Tho’ he extorted great Sums from the People, yet it was with so much difficulty, that it did him 
little good. Besides, he spent so much in foolish Wars and Expeditions, that he was always behind¬ 
hand; yet he often attempted to raise an Army. 

Upon pretence of the Spanish and French War he raised many thousand Men, who lived upon free 
Quarter, and robb’d and destroyed wherever they came. But being unsuccessful in his Wars abroad, and 
prest by the Clamours of the People at home, he was forced to disband them. In 1627 he sent over 
30000 1. to Holland to raise 3000 German Horse, to force his arbitrary Taxes; but this matter taking 
Wind, and being examined by the Parliament, Orders were ssent to countermand them. In the 15th Year 
of his Reign he gave a Commission to Strafford to raise 8000 Irish to be brought into England: but 
before they could get hither, the Scots were in Arms for the like Oppressions, and marched into 
Northumberland, which forcing him to call a Parliament, prevented that design, and so that Army was 
disbanded. Soon after he raised an Army in England to oppose the Scots, and tampered with them to 
march to London, and dissolve the Parliament: But this Anny being composed for the most part of the 
Militia, and the matter being communicated to the House, who immediately fell on the Officers that 
were Members, Ashburnham, Wilmot, Pollard, &c. the design came to nothing. After this there was a 
Pacification between the King and the Scots; and in pursuance of it both Annies were disbanded. Then 
he went to Scotland, and endeavoured to prevail with them to invade England; but that not doing, he 
sent a Message to the Parliament, desiring their concurrence in the raising 3000 Irish to be lent to the 
King of Spain; to which the the Parliament refused to consent, believing he would make another use of 
them. When he came back to London, he picked out 3 or 400 dissolute Fellows out of Taverns, gaming 
and brothel Houses, kept a Table for them; and with this goodly Guard all armed he entred the House of 
Commons, sat down in the Speaker's Chair, demanding the delivery of 5 Members:[13] But the 
Citizens coming down by Land and Water with Musquets upon their Shoulders to defend the 
Parliament, he attempted no further. This so enraged the House, that they chose a Guard to defend 
themselves against future Insults, and the King soon after left London. Some time before this began the 
Irish Rebellion, where the Irish pretended the King's Authority, and shewed the Great Seal to justify 
themselves; which whether true, or false, raised such a jealousy in the People, that he was forced to 
consent to leave the Management of that War to the Parliament: Yet he afterwards sent a Message to 
them, telling them he would go to Ireland in Person; and acquainted them, that he had issued out 
Commissions for raising 2000 Foot and 200 Horse in Cheshire for his Guard, which they protested 
against, and prevented it. By this we may see what Force was thought sufficient in his Reign to enslave 
the Nation and the frequent Attempts to get it. 

Then the Civil Wars broke out between him and his People, in which many bloody Battels were fought; 
two of the most considerable were those of Newbury, [14] both won by new Soldiers, the first by the 
London Militia, and the latter by an unexperienced Army, which the King used to call in derision the 
New Nodel.[15] And some years after, the Battle of Worcester was in a great measure won by the 
Country Militia, for which Cromwel discharged them with anger and contempt, as knowing them 



Instruments unfit to promote his Tyrannical Designs. At last by the fate of the War the King became a 
Prisoner, and the Parliament treated with him while in that condition, and at the same time voted that 
some part of the Anny should be disbanded, and others sent to Ireland to reduce that Kingdom; upon 
which the Army chose Agitators among themselves who presented a Petition to both Houses, that they 
would proceed to settle the Affairs of the Kingdom, and declare that no part of the Army should be 
disbanded till that was done. But finding their Petition resented, they sent and seized the King’s Person 
from the Parliaments Commissioners, drew up a Charge of High Treason against eleven principal 
Members for endeavouring to disband the Army, entred into a private Treaty with the King: But he not 
complying with their demands, they seized London; and notwithstanding the Parliament had voted the 
King's concession a ground for a future Settlement, they resolved to put him to Death, and in order 
thereto purged the House, as they called it, that is, placed Guards upon them, and excluded all Members 
that were for agreeing with the King; and then cut off his Head. 

After this they let the Parliament govern for five Years, who made their Name famous thro’ the whole 
Earth, conquered their Enemies in England, Scotland and Ireland; reduced the Kingdom of Portugal to 
their own Terms; recovered our Reputation at Sea; overcame the Dutch in several famous Battles,[16] 
secured our Trade and managed the public Expences with so much frugality, that no Estates were 
gained by private Men upon the public Miseries; and at last were passing an Act for their own 
Dissolution, and settling the Nation in a free and impartial Commonwealth; of which the Army being 
afraid, thought it necessary to dissolve them, and accordingly Cromwel next Day called two Files of 
Musqueteers into the House, and pulled the Speaker out of the Chair, behaving himself like a Madman, 
vilifying the Members, and calling one a Whoremaster, another a Drunkard, bidding the Soldiers take 
away that Fool's bauble the Mace; and so good-night to the Parliament. 

When they had done this Act of violence, the Council of Officers set up a new form of Government, 
and chose a certain number of Persons out of every County and City of England, Scotland and Ireland: 
and these they invested with the Supreme Power, but soon after expelled them, and then Cromwel set 
up himself, and framed a new Instrument of Government by a Protector and a House of Commons, in 
pursuance of which he called a Parliament. But they not answering his Expectations, he excluded all 
that would not subscribe his Instrument; and those that remained, not proving for his Purpose neither, 
he dissolved them with a great deal of opprobrious Language. He then divided England into several 
Districts or Divisions, and placed Major Generals or Intendants over them, who governed like so many 
Bashaws, decimating the Cavaliers, and raising Taxes at their Pleasure. Then forsooth he had a mind to 
make himself King, and called another Parliament to that purpose, after his usual manner secluding 
such Members as he did not like. To this Assembly he offered another Instrument of Government, 
which was by a Representative of the People, a 2d House composed of 70 Members in the Nature of a 
House of Lords, and a single Person; and left a Blank for what name he should be called, which this 
worthy Assembly filled up with that of King, addressed to Cromwel that he would be pleased to accept 
it, and gave him power to nominate the Members of the Other House. This the great Officers of the 
Army resented, for it destroyed all their hopes of being Tyrants in their turn, and therefore addressed 
the Parliament against the Power and Government of a King, which made Cromwel decline that Title, 
and content himself with a greater Power under the name of Protector. Afterwards he named the Other 
House, as it was called, for the most part out of the Officers of the Anny, but even this Parliament not 
pleasing him, he dissolved them in a fury, and governed the Nation without any Parliament at all till he 
died. 

After his death the Army set up his Son Richard, who called a new Parliament; but their procceedings 
being not agreeable to the humour of the Soldiery they forced the Protector to dissolve them: then they 
deposed him, and took the Power into their own hands; but being unable to wield it, they restored the 



Commonwealth, and soon after expelled them again, because they would not settle the Military Sword 
independent of the Civil: Then they governed the Nation by a Council of War at Wallingford-House, 
and chose a Committee of Safety for the executive part of the Government; but that Whim lasted but a 
little time before they chose Conservators of Liberty; and that not doing neither, they agreed that every 
Regiment should choose two Representatives, and this worthy Council should settle the Nation; when 
they met, sometimes they were for calling a new Parliament, sometimes for restoring the old, which 
was at last done. By this means all things fell into Confusion, which gave Monk an opportunity of 
marching into England, where he acted his part so dexterously, that he restored the King with part of 
that Army which had cut off his Father's Head. 

This is a true and lively Example of a Government with an Army; an Army that was raised in the 
Cause, and for the sake of Liberty; composed for the most part of Men of Religion and Sobriety. If this 
Army could commit such violences upon a Parliament always successful, that had acquired so much 
Reputation both at home and abroad, at a time when the whole People were trained in Arms, and the 
Pulse of the Nation beat high for Liberty; what are we to expect if in a future Age an ambitious Prince 
should arise with a dissolute and debauched Army, a flattering Clergy, a prostitute Ministry, a Bankrupt 
House of L-ds, a Pensioner House of C-ns, and a slavish and corrupted Nation? 

By this means came in Charles the Second, a luxurious effeminate Prince, a deep Dissembler, and if not 
a Papist himself, yet a great favourer of them: But the People had suffered so much from the Army, that 
he was received with the utmost Joy and Transport. The Parliament in the Honymoon passed what 
Laws he pleased, gave a vast Revenue for Life, being three times as much as any of his Predecessors 
ever enjoyed, and several Millions besides to be spent in his Pleasures. This made him conceive vaster 
hopes of Arbitrary Power than any that went before him; and in order to it he debauched and enervated 
the whole Kingdom: His Court was a scene of Adulteries, Drunkenness, and Irreligion, appearing more 
like Stews, or the Feasts of Bacchus, than the Family of a Chief Magistrate: And in a little time the 
Contagion spread thro’ the whole Nation, that it was out of the Fashion not to be leud, and scandalous 
not to be a public Enemy: Which has been the occasion of all the Miseries that have since happened, 
and I am afraid will not be extinguished but by our ruin. He was no sooner warm in his Seat but he 
rejected an advantageous Treaty of Commerce which Oliver made with France, as done by an Usurper; 
suffered the French to lay Impositions upon all our Goods, which amounted to a Prohibition, insomuch 
that they got a Million a Year from us in the overbalance of Trade. He sold that important Fortress of 
Dunkirk, let the French seize St. Christophers and other places in North America. 

He began a foolish and unjust War with the Dutch; and tho' the Parliament gave him vast Sums to 
maintain it, yet he spent so much upon his Vices, that they got great advantages of us, and burnt our 
Fleet at Chatham. At last he made as dishonourable a Peace with them, as he had done a War; perpetual 
reproach to our Country, that our Reputation at Sea should be sunk to so low an ebb as to be baffled by 
that Nation, who but a few Years before had sent a blank Paper to the Parliament, to prescribe to them 
what Laws they pleased. During this War the City of London was fired, not without violent suspicions 
that the Fireballs were prepared at Whitehall. Soon after this he entred into the Triple Alliance to 
oppose the growing greatness of France, and received a great Sum from the Parliament to maintain it, 
which he made use of to break the same League; sent Mr. Coventry to Sweden to dissolve it; and entred 
into a strict Alliance with France, which was sealed with his Sister's Blood. In Conjunction with them 
he made a new War upon Holland, to extirpate Liberty, and the Protestant Religion; but knowing the 
Parliament were averse to the War, and would not support him in it, he attempted before any War 
declared to seize their Smyrna Fleet, shut up the Exchequer, and became so mean as to be a Pensioner 
to France, from whence his Predecessors with Swords in their Hands had so often exacted Tribute. He 
not only suffered, but assisted them to arrive at that pitch of Greatness, which all Europe since hath 



sufficiently felt and lamented. He sent over ten thousand Men to assist in subduing Flanders and 
Germany, by whose help they did several considerable Actions. He sent them Timber, Seamen, Ship 
Carpenters, and Models, contrary to the Policy of all Nations; which raised their Naval Force to a 
degree almost equal to our own: And for their exercise, he suffered them to take multitudes of English 
Ships by their Privateers, without so much as demanding satisfaction. 

During this War he issued out a Declaration suspending the Penal Laws, which appears to be designed 
in favour of the Papists, by his directing a Bill afterwards to be stolen away out of the House of Lords, 
for indulging Protestant Dissenters, whom he persecuted violently most of his Reign, while he both 
countenanced and preferred Papists, broke the Act of Settlement in Ireland, restored them to their 
Estates, issued forth a Proclamation giving the Papists liberty to inhabit in Corporations, and married 
the Duke of York not only to a Papist, but one of the French Interest, notwithstanding the repeated 
Addresses of the Parliament to the contrary. [17] It was in this Reign that that cursed and detestable 
Policy was much improved of bribing Parliaments, by distributing all the great Employments in 
England among them, and supplying the Want of Places with Grants of Lands and Money. No Man 
could be preferred to any Employment in Church or State, till he had declared himself an open Enemy 
to our Constitution, by asserting Despotic Power under that nonsensical Phrase of Passive Obedience, 
which was more preach’d up than all the Laws of God and Man. The Hellish Popish Plot was stifled, 
proved since too true by fatal Experience; and in the Room of it Protestant ones were forg’d, and Men 
trapann’d into others, as the Meal-Tub, Fitz Harris's, the Rye-House, Newmarket, and Black-Heath 
Plots; and by these Pretences, and the Help of Packt Judges and Juries, they butchered some of the best 
Men in England, set immoderate Fines upon others, gave probable Suspicion of cutting the Lord 
Essex's Throat; and to finish our Destruction, they took away the Charters, as fast as they were able, of 
all the Corporations in England, that would not choose the Members prescribed them. 

But he durst not have dreamt of all these Violations if he had not had an Anny to justify them. He had 
thoughts at first of keeping up the Parliament-Army, which was several times in Debate. But 
Chancellor Hyde prevailed upon him by this Argument, that they were a Body of Men that had cut off 
his Father's Head; that they had set up and pulled down ten several Sorts of Government; and that it 
might be his own Turn next. So that his Fears prevailing over his Ambition, he consented to disband 
them; but soon found how vain and abortive a Thing Arbitrary Power would prove without an Anny. 

He therefore try'd all ways to get one; and first he attempted it in Scotland, and by means of the Duke 
of Lauderdale, got an Act passed there, whereby the Kingdom of Scotland was obliged to raise 20000 
Foot and 2000 Horse at his Majesty's Call, to march into any Part of his Dominions; and this Law is in 
Being at this Day. Much about the same Time he raised Guards in England (a Thing unheard of before 
in our English Constitution) and by Degrees increas'd them, till they became a formidable Army; for 
first they were but very few, but by adding insensibly more Men to a Troop or Company, and then more 
Troops or Companies to a Regiment, before the second Dutch War he had multiplied them to near 5000 
Men. He then began that War in Conjunction with France, and the Parliament gave him two Millions 
and a half to maintain it, with Part of which Monday he rais'd about 12000 Men, which were called the 
Black-Heath Anny (appointing Marshal Shomberg to be their General, and Fitz Gerald, an Irish Papist, 
their Lieutenant-General) and pretended he rais’d them to attack Holland; but instead of using them to 
that purpose, he kept them encamped upon Black-Heath, hovering over the City of London, which put 
both the Parliament and City in such Confusion, that the King was forced at last to disband them. But 
there were several Accidents contributed to it: First, the ill Success he had in the War with the Dutch, 
such Gallantries being not to be attempted but in the highest Raptures of Fortune: Next, the never to be 
forgotten Generosity of that great Man General Shomberg, whose mighty Genius scorn’d so ignoble an 
Action as to put Chains upon a free People; and last of all, the Army themselves mutinied for want of 
Pay; which added to the ill Humours that were then in the Nation, made the King willing to disband 



them. But at the same time, contrary to the Articles of Peace with the Dutch, he continu'd ten thousand 
Men in the French Service, for the most part under Popish Officers, to be season’d there in slavish 
Principles, that they might be ready to execute any Commands when they were sent for over. The 
Parliament never met, but they address'd the King to recall these Forces out of France, and disband 
them; and several times prepar’d Bills to that purpose, which the King always prevented by a 
Prorogation; but at last was prevail’d upon to issue forth a Proclamation to recall them, yet at the same 
time supplied them with Recruits, encourag’d some to go voluntarily into that Service, and press'd, 
imprison'd, and carried over others by main Force; besides, he only disbanded the new rais’d 
Regiments, and not all of them neither, for he kept up in England five thousand eight hundred and 
ninety prive Men, besides Officers, which was his Establishment in 1673. 

The King having two great designs to carry on together, viz. Popery and Arbitrary Power, thought this 
Force not enough to do his Business effectually; and therefore cast about how to get a new Army, and 
took the most plausible way, which was pretending to entet into a War with France; and to that purpose 
sent Mr. Thyn to Holland, who made a strict League with the States: And immediately upon it the King 
called the Parliament, who gave him 1200000 Pounds to enter into an actual War, with which Money he 
raised an Army of between twenty and thirty thousand Mend within less than forty Days, and sent part 
of them to Flanders. At the same time he continued his Forces in France, and took a Sum of Money 
from that King to assist him in making a private Peace with Holland: So that instead of a War with 
France, the Parliament had given a great Sum to raise an Army to ensslave themselves. But it happened 
about this time that the Popish Plot broke out, which put the Nation into such a Ferment, that there was 
no stemming the Tide: So that he was force to call the Parliament which met the 23d of October 78, 
who immediately fell upon the Popish Plot and the Land Anny. Besides there were discovered 57 

Commissions granted to Papists to raise Men, countersigned J. Will-son; for which, and saying that 

the King might keep Guards if he could pay them, he was committed to the Tower. This so enrag’d the 
Parliament, that they immediately proceeded to the disbanding of the Anny, and passed an Act that all 
raised since the 29th of September 77 should be disbanded, and gave the King 693388 pounds to pay 
off their Anears, which he made use of to keep them up, and dissolved the Parliament; but soon after 
called another, which pursued the same Counsels, and passed a second Act to disband the Army, gave a 
new Sum for doing it, directed it to be paid into the Chamber of London, appointed Commissioners of 
their own, and passed a Vote, That the continuance of any Standing Forces in this Nation other than the 
Militia, was illegal, and a great Grievance and Vexation to the People; so that Anny was disbanded. 
Besides this, they complain’d of the Forces that were in France, and addressed the King again to recall 
them, which had some Effect; for he sent over no more Recruits, but suffered them to wear out by 
degrees. The Establishment upon the Dissolution of this Army, which was in the Year 1679-80, were 
5600 private Soldiers, besides Officers. From this time he never agreed with his People, but dissolved 
three Parliaments following for enquiring into the Popish Plot; and in the three last Years of his Reign 
called none at all.[18] And to crown the work, Tangier is demolished, and the Garrison brought over, 
and placed in the most considerable Ports in England; which made the Establishment in 1683-4, 8482 
private Men, besides Officers. It is observable in this King's Reign, that there was not one Sessions but 
his Guards were attacked, and never could get the least Countenance from Parliament; but to be even 
with them the Court as much discountenanced the Militia and never would suffer it to be made useful. 
Thus we see the King husbanded a few Guards so well, that in a small Number of Years they grew to a 
formidable Army, notwithstanding all the Endeavours of Parliament to the contrary; so difficult it is to 
prevent the growing of an Evil, that does not receive a check in the beginning. 

He increased the Establishment in Ireland to 7700 Men, Officers included; whereas they never 
exceeded in any former Reign 2000, when there was more occasion for them: The Irish not long before 
having been entirely reduced by Cromwell, and could not have held up their Heads again without his 



Countenance. But the Truth of it was, his Army was to ssupport the Irish, and the fear of the Irish was 
to support his Army. 


Towards the latter end of this King's Reign the Nation had so entirely lost all sense of Liberty, that they 
grew fond of their Chains; and if his Brother would have suffered him to have lived longer, or had 
followed his Example, by this time we had been as great Slaves as in France. But it was God's great 
Mercy to us that he was made in another Mold, Imperious, Obdinate, and a Bigot, pushed on by the 
Consels of France and Rome, and the violence of his own Nature; so that he quickly run himself out of 
breath. As soon as he came to the Crown, he seized the Customs and Excise without Authority of 
Parliament: He picked out the Scum and Scandals of the Faw to make Judges upon the Bench; and 
turned out all that would not sacrifice their Oaths to his Ambition, by which he discharged the Fords 
out of the Tower, inflicted those barbarous Punishments on Dr. Oates, Mr. Johnson, &c. butchered 
many hundreds of Men in the West, after they had been trappanned into a Confession by promise of 
Pardon, murdered Cornish, got the Dispensing Power to be declared in Westminster-hall, turned the 
Fellows of Magdalen-college out of their Freeholds, to make way for a Seminary of Priests, and hanged 
Soldiers for running away from their Colours. He erected the ecclesiastical Commission, suspended the 
Bishop of Fondon, because he would not inflict the same Punishment upon Dr. Sharp, for preaching 
against Popery. He closetted the Nobility and Gentry, turned all out of Employment that would not 
promise to repeal the Test, put in Popish Privy-Counsellors, Judges, Deputy Lieutenants, and Justices 
of Peace; and to get all this confirmed by the shew of Parliament, he prosecuted the Work his Brother 
had begun in taking away Charters, and new modelled the Corporations, by a sort of Vermin called 
Regulators. He received a Nuntio from Rome, and sent an Ambassador thither. He erected a Popish 
Seminary at the Savoy to pervert Youth, suffered the Priests to go about in their Habits, made 
Tyrconnel Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, turned all the Protestants out of the Anny and most of the Civil 
Employments there, and made Fitton (a Papist, and one detected for Perjury) Chancellor of that 
Kingdom. He issued out a Proclamation in Scotland, wherein he asserted his Absolute Power, which all 
his Subjects were to obey without reserve; a Prerogative, I think, never claimed by the Great Turk, or 
the Mogul. He issued out a Declaration for Fiberty of Conscience, ordered it to be read in all Churches, 
and imprisoned and tried the seven Bishops, because they humbly offered their Reasons in a Petition 
against it: And to consummate all, that we might have no Hopes of retrieving our Misfortunes, he 
imposed a counterfeit Prince of Wales upon the Nation. [19] 

Soon after he came to the Crown, the Duke of Monmouth landed, and in a few Weeks got together six 
or seven thousand Men: But they having neither Arms or Provisions, were easily defeated by not many 
more than 2000 of the King's Troops. [20] Which leaves a sad Prospect of the Consequence of a 
Standing Army: For here was a Prince, the Darling of the common People, fighting against a bigotted 
Papist, that was hated and abhored by them, and yet defeated by so small a Number of Men, and many 
of them too his Friends; such is the Force of Authority. King James took occasion from hence to 
increase his Army to between fifteen and sixteen thousand Men, and then unmasked himself, called his 
Parliament, and in a haughty Speech told them, He had increased his Anny, put in Officers not 
qualified by the Test, and that he would not part with them. He asked a Supply, and let them know he 
expected their compliance. This was very unexpected to those Foyal Gentlemen, who had given him 
such a vast Revenue for Fife, who refused to take any Security but his Majesty's never-failing Word for 
the Protestant Religion, and indeed had done for him whatever he asked; which yet was not very 
extraordinary, since he had the choosing of most of them himself. But even this Parliament turned short 
upon an Army; which puts me in mind of a saying of Machiavel, viz. That it is as hard a matter for a 
Man to be perfectly bad as perfectly good; though if he had lived at this Time, I believe he had changed 
his Opinion. The Court laboured the matter very much; and to shew that good Wits jump, they told us 
that France was grown formidable, that the Dutch Forces were much increased, that we must be strong 



in proportion for the preservation of ourselves and Flanders, and that there was no Dependance upon 
the Militia. But this shallow Rhetoric would not pass upon them. They ansswered, that we had 
defended ourselves for above a thousand Years without an Army; that a King's truest Strength is the 
Love of his People; that they would make the Militia useful, and ordered a Bill to be brought in to that 
Purpose. But all this served only to fulfil their Iniquity; for they had done their own Business before, 
and now he would keep an Army up in spite of them: So he prorogued them, and called no other 
Parliament during his reign; but to frighten the City of London, kept his Army encamped at 
Hounslowbeath, when the Season would permit, which put not only them but the whole Nation into the 
utmost Terror and Confusion. Towards the latter End of his Reign he had increased his Army in 
England to above twenty thousand Men, and in Ireland to eight thousand seven hundred and odd. 

This King committed two fatal Errors in his Politicks. The first was his falling out wtth his old Cronies 
the Priests, who brought him to the Crown in spite of his Religion, and would have supported him in 
Arbitrary Government to the utmost; nay, Popery (especially the worst Part of it, viz. the Domination of 
the Church) was not so formidable a Thing to them, but with a little Cookery it might have been 
rendered palatable. But he had Priests of another sort that were to rise upon their Ruins; and he thought 
to play an easier Game by caressing the Dissenters, employing them, and giving them Liberty of 
Conscience: Which Kindness looked so preposterous, that the wise and sober Men among them could 
never heartily believe it, and when the Prince of Orange landed, turned against him. 

His second Error was the disobliging his own Army, by bring over Regiments from Ireland, and 
ordering every Company to take in so many Irish Papists; by which they plainly saw he was reforming 
his Army, and would cashire them all as fast as he could get Papists to supply their room. So that he 
violated the Rights of the People, fell out with the Church of England, made uncertain Friends of the 
Dissenters, and disobliged his own Army; by which means they all united against him, and invited the 
Prince of Orange to assist them: Which Invitation he accepted, and landed at Torbay the 5th of 
November, 1688, publishing a Declaration, which set forth all the Oppressions of the last Reign [but 
the keeping up a Standing Army] declared for a free Parliament, in which things were to be so settled 
that there should be no danger of falling again into Slavery, and promised to send back all his foreign 
Forces as soon as this was done. 

When the News of his Landing was spread through England, he was welcomed by the universal 
Acclamations of the People. He had the Hands, the Hearts, and the Prayers of all honest Men in the 
Nation: Every one thought the long wished for time of their Deliverance was come. [21] King James 
was deserted by his own Family,[22] his Court, and his Army.[23] The Ground he stood upon mouldred 
under him; so that he sent his Queen and Foundling to France before him, and himself followed soon 
after. When the Prince came to London, he disbanded most of those Regiment that were raised from the 
time he landed; and King James's Army that were disbanded by Feversham, were ordered to repair all 
again to their Colours: Which was thought by some a false step, believing it would have been more our 
Interest to have kept those Regiments which came in upon the Principle on which this Revolution is 
founded, that Forces that were raised in violation of the Laws, and to support a tyrannical Government: 
Besides, the miserable Condition of Ireland required our speedy Assistance, and these Men might have 
been trusted to do that work. 

Within a few days after he came to Town, he summoned the Lords, and not long after the Members of 
the three last Parliaments of King Charles the Second, and was addressed to by both Houses to take 
upon him the Administration of the Government, to take into his particular care the then present 
Condition of Ireland, and to issue forth Circulatory Letters for the choosing a Convention of Estates. 

All this time Ireland lay bleeding, and Tyrconnel was raising an Army, disanning the Protestants, and 



dispossessing them of all the Places they held in Lanster, Munster and Connaught,[24] which 
occasioned frequent Applications here for Relief, though it was to send them but one or two Regiments; 
and it that could not be done, to send them Anns and Commission, which in all probability would have 
made the Reduction of that Kingdom very easy. Yet though the Prince's and King James's Army were 
both in England, no relief was sent, by which means the Irish got possession of the whole Kingdom, 
but Londonderry and Inniskilling, the former of which Towns shut up its Gates the ninth of December, 
declaring for the Prince of Orange, and addressed for immediate Relief,[25] yet could neither get Anns 
or Ammunition till the 20th of March; and the Forces that were sent with Cunningham and Richards 
arrived not there till the 15th of April, and immediately after deserted the Service, and came back again, 
bringing Lundy the Governor before appointed by his Majesty with them, and alledged for their 
Excuse, that it was impossible to defend the Town. But notwithstanding this Treachery, such was the 
resolution of the besieged, that they continued to defend themselves with the utmost Bravery, and sent 
again for Relief, which under Kirk came not to them till the 7th of June, nor were these poor Creatures 
actually relieved till the 30th of July, though there appears no reason why he might not have done it 
when he first came into the Harbour, which was more than seven Weeks before. Thus we fee the 
Resolution of these poor Men wearied out all their Disappointments. 

When the Convention met, they resolved upon twenty eight Articles, as the Preliminaries upon which 
they would dispose the Crown; but this Design dwindled into a Declaration of our Rights, which was in 
thirteen Articles, and the most considerable, viz. That the raising and keeping up a Standing Army in 
times of Peace is contrary to Law, had tagg’d to it these Words, without Authority of Parliament, as if 
the consent of the Parliament would not have made it legal without those words, or that their Consent 
would make it less dangerous. This made the Jacobites say in those early Days, that some evil 
Counsellors designed to play the same game again of a Standing Army, and attributed unjustly the 
neglect of Ireland to the same Cause, because by that omission it was made necessary to raise a greater 
Army to reduce it, with which the King acquainted the Parliament the 8th of March, when speaking of 
the deplorable Condition of Ireland, he declared he thought it not adviseable to attempt the reducing it 
with less than 20000 Horse and Foot. This was a bitter Pill to the Parliament, who thought they might 
have managed their Share of the War with France at Sea; but there was no Remedy, a greater Anny 
must be raised, or Ireland lost; and to gild it, all the Courtiers ushered in their Speeches with this 
Declaration, that they would have been the first for disbanding them when the War was over; and this 
Declaration has been made as often as an Army has been debated since during the War, and I suppose 
punctually observ'd last Sessions. At last the Thing was consented to, and the King issu'd forth 
Commissions for the raising of Horse, Foot, and Dragoons. In this Army very few Gentlemen of 
Estates in Ireland could get Employments, though they were in a miserable Condition here, and made 
their utmost Application for them; it being a common Objection by some Colonels, that a Man had an 
Estate there, which in all likelihood would have made him more vigorous in reducing the Kingdom. It 
was long after this Army was rais'd, before they could be ready to be transported; and even then it was 
commonly said, that Shomberg found many Things out of Order; and when they were at last 
transported, which was about the middle of August, they were not in a Condition to fight the Enemy, 
though lately baffled before Londonderry, especially their Carriages not coming to them till the 24th of 
September, when it was high time to go into Winter Quarters. By this means the Irish got Strength and 
Courage, and three fourths of our Army perish’d at the Camp at Dundalk. 

But though our Army could do nothing, yet the Militia of the Country, almost without Arms or Cloaths, 
performed Miracles, witness that memorable Siege of Londonderry, the Defeat of General Mackarty, 
who was intrench’d in a Bog with ten thousand regular Troops, and attack'd by fifteen hundred 
Inniskilling Men, defeated, himself made a Prisoner, and three thousand of his Men kill'd; and a great 
many other galant Actions they perform’d, for which they were discuss'd by Kirk with Scorn and 



Ignominy, and most of their Officers left to starve. Thus the War in Ireland was nurs'd up either through 
Chance, Inadvertency, or the Necessity of our Affairs (for I am willing to think it was Design) till at last 
it was grown so big, that nothing less than his Majesty's great Genius, and the usual Success that has 
always attended his Conduct, could have overcome it. 

When the Parliament met that Winter, they fell upon the examination of the Irish Affairs; and finding 
Commissary Shales was the cause of a great part of the Miscarriages, they addressed his Majesty that 
he would be pleased to acquaint the House who it was that advised the imploying him, which his 
Majesty did not remember. They then addressed, that he would be pleased to order him to be taken into 
Custody, and it was done accordingly; upon which Shales sent a Letter to the Speaker, desiring he 
might be brought over to England, where he would vindicate himself, and justify what he had done. 
Then the House addressed his Majesty again, that he might be brought over with all convenient speed; 
and the King was pleased to answer, that he had given such Orders already. Then the House referred the 
matter to a private Committee; but before any Report made, or Shales could be brought to England, the 
Parliament was prorogued, and after dissolved; and soon after he fell sick and died. 

The neglect of Ireland this Year made it necessary to raise more Forces, and increase our 
Establishment, which afterwards upon pretence of invading France was advanced to eighty seven 
tousand six hundred ninety eight Men. At last by our great Armies and Fleets, and the constant expence 
of maintaining them, we were too hard for the Oeconomy, Skill, and Policy of France; and 
notwithstanding all our Difficulties, brought them to Terms both Safe and Honourable. 

It not being to the purpose of this Discourse, I shall omit giving any account of the Conduct of our 
Fleet during this War, how few Advantages we reaped by it, and how many Opportunities we lost in 
destroying the French. Only thus much I will observe, that tho' a great part of it may be attributed to the 
Negligence, Ignorance, or Treachery of inferior Officers, yet it could not so universally happen thro’ the 
whole course of the War, and unpunished too, not withstanding the clamours of the Merchants, and 
repeated complaints in Parliament, unless the cause had laid deeper: What that is, I shall not presume to 
enquire; but I am sure there has been a very ill Argument drawn from it, viz. That a Fleet is no security 
to us. 

As soon as the Peace was made, his Majesty discharged a great part of the foreign Forces; and an 
Advertisement was published in the Gazette, that ten Regiments should be forthwith disbanded; and we 
were told, as soon as it was done, that more should follow their example. But these Resolutions, it 
seems, were altered, and the modish Fanguage was, that we must keep up a Standing Anny. Their 
Arguments were turned topsy turvy: For as during the War the People were prevailed upon to keep up 
the Army in hopes of a Peace; so now we must keep them up for fear of a War. The Condition of 
France, which they had been decrying for many Years, was now magnified: We are told, that it was 
doubtful whether the French King would deliver up any of the Towns; that he was preparing a vast 
Fleet upon the Ford knows what Design; that it was impossible to make a Militia useful; that the 
warlike King Jeanny had an Army of eighteen thousand Irish Heroes in France, who would be ready 
when called for; and that the King of Spain was dying. The Members of Parliament were discoursed 
with as they came to Town; 'twas whispered about, that the Whigs would be all turned out of 
Employments. A new Plot was said to be discovered for murdering the King, and searches were made 
at Midnight thro' the whole City to the discovery of Plenty of Fornicators but no Traitors. The 
Placemongers consulted among themselves, and found by a wonderful Sympathy they were all of one 
Opinion; and if by any means they could get a few more to be of the same the day was their own: So 
they were positive of success, and very sure that should carry it by above a hundred Voices. 


The House had not sat a Week, but this matter came to be debated; and the Question in the Committee 



was, Whether all Forces raised since the Year 80 should be disbanded? Which was carried in the 
Affirmative, the Court being not able to bring it to a division; and the next Day when it was reported, 
they did not attempt to set aside the Vote, but to recommit it, upon pretence it tied the King to the old 
Tory Regiments, (tho' by the way, none of those Regiments have been since disbanded) and some said 
they thought the Forces in 80 too many. I can safely say, tho’ I had frequent discourse with many of 
them, yet I never heard any one of them at that time pretend to be for a greater force than this Vote left 
the King: But let what will be their Reasons, it was carried against them by a Majority of 37, the 
Affirmatives being 185, and the Negatives 148.1 will not here take Notice of what some People have 
said, viz. That of the 148 who were for recommitting the Vote, 116 had Places, because I doubt the fact; 
nor do I believe their Places would biass them. 

This was a thorow Victory, and required great Skill and address to retrieve. The fears of France were 
again multiplied; 'twas said there was a private Article that King James was the leave France, which the 
French refused to perform; that Boufflers and the Earl of Portland had given one another the Life; that 
some of the latter's Retinue had been killed; that the French Ambassador was stopped, the King of 

Spain dead, and abundance more to this purpose. The Club was set up at the R-, great Applications 

made, the Commission of the Excise was declared to be broke (by which nine Commissioners Places 
were to be disposed of, and above 40 Persons named for them) and many of the Country Gentlemen 
were gone home. Thus recruited, they were ready for a new Encounter: and since by the Rules of the 
House they could not set aside the former Vote directly, they would try to do it by a side Wind; which 
was by moving, that directions might be given to the Committee of Ways and Means to consider of a 
supply for Guards and Garisons: But the other side, to obviate this, offered these Words as an 
Amendmeut, viz. According to the Vote of the 11th of December. This matter was much laboured, and 
the Gentlemen that were against the Anny explained themselves, and declared they were not for 
obliging the King to the Regiments in 80, but that they insisted only on the Number, and he might 
choose what Regiments he pleased. By this Means they carried it, but not without great opposition, 

(tho’ I presume from none of those Gentlemen who declared in all Places they were for recommitting 
the fonner Vote only for the Reasons before giving) besides, they were forced to explain themselves out 
of a considerable part of it, for they allowed the King the Dutch Regiments, and the Tangeriners; which 
in my Opinion could not be well understood by the former Vote, the meaning of which seems to be that 
the King should have all the Forces that Charles the 2d had in 80 in England, and these were not then 
here; the Holland Regiments being paid by the States, and their Soldiers; and the others 500 Leagues 
off at Tangier. But all this advantage would not satisfy the Army-Gentlemen: For in the Committee they 
endeavoured again to set aside the Vote, by moving for a Sum of 500000 Pounds per Annum for Guards 
and Garrisons, without naming any certain Number (which would have maintained above 20000) but 
this could not be carried; therefore they came to a sort of Composition, to have but 10000, whereof a 
great number were to be Horse and Dragoons; and the Sum given to maintain them was 350000 
Pounds; But notwithstanding this they moved afterwards for 3000 Marines (alledging that these were 
not a Land-Force, but a Water-Force) which was carried. 

Here I will beg leave to observe one thing, that nothing would satisfy the Courtiers at the beginning of 
the Winter but to have the Forces established by the Parliament, and upon other Terms they would not 
accept them; and in all Companys said, that any Minister that advised the King to keep them up 
otherwise, or any Officers that continued his Commission ought to be attainted of High Treason: About 
which I shall not differ with these Gentlement, nor do I arraign them for altering their Opinion; for 
perhaps they may conceive that a Vote to give 350000 Pounds for Guards and Garrisons, is a sufficient 
Authority against Law to quarter Soldiers in all parts of England, as well out of Garisons, as in them, 
and as well at a distance from the King's Person, as about it. 



Thus what our Courts for above a thousand Years together had never Effrontery enough to ask; what 
the Pensioner Parliament could not think of without Astonishment; what King James's Parliament (that 
almost chosen by himself) could not hear debated with Patience, we are likely to have the honour of 
establishing in our own Age, even under a Deliverance. 

Now we will examine how far they have complied with the Resolutions of the House of Commons. 
Having so far gained upon the first Vote by the means before related, 'twas not easy to be imagined but 
they would nicely perform the rest, without any art or evasion: But instead of this, they fonned a 
certain number of Men out of every Troop and Company, and kept up all the Officers, who are the most 
essential and chargeable part of an Army, the private Soldiers being to be raised again in a few Days 
whenever they please. This is such a disbanding as every Officer would have made in his Company for 
his private advantage, and always did in Charles the 2d's time, and even in this Reign when they were 
not in Action: So that lal the effect of such a Refonn is to hinder the Officers from false Masters, and 
save the pay of a few common Soldiers. 

But this would not satisfy the People, and therefore they disbanded some Regiments of Horse, Foot and 
Dragoons, and thought of that profound Expedient of sending a great many more to Ireland; as if our 
grievance was not the fear of being enslaved by them, but left they should spend their Money among 
us. I am sorry the Nation is grown so contemptible in these Gentlemens Opinions, as to think that they 
can remove our fears of a Standing Anny by sending them threescore Miles off, from whence they may 
recall them upon a few Days notice. Nay an Anny kept in Ireland, is more dangerous to us than at 
home: For here by perpetual converse with their Relations and Acquaintance, some few of them 
perhaps may warp towards their Country; whereas in Ireland they are kept as it were in a Garison, 
where they are shut up from the communication of their Countrymen, and my be nursed up in another 
Interest. This is true, that 'tis a common Policy among Arbitrary Princes often to shift their Soldiers 
Quarters, lest they should contract friendship among the Natives, and by degrees fall into their Interest. 

It may be said perhaps, That the People of Ireland will pay them; which makes the matter so much the 
worse, for they are less likely to have any regard to their Country. Besides if we consider the Lords 
Justices Speech to that Parliament, wherein they are let know that his Majesty Expects that they will 
continue the Subsistence to the disbanded Officers, and support the present Establishment (which by 
the way is near three times as great as Charles the Second's) and this without any other Ceremony or 
qualification of Time (with which his Majesty was pleased to express himself to his English and Scotch 
Parliaments) we may be convinced that they are not in a Condition to dispute this matter; especially at a 
time when they apprehend Hardships will be put upon them in relation to their Trade: And therefore we 
may be sure they will gratify the Court to the utmost of their Power, in hopes, in they cannot prevent 
the passing a Law against them, to obtain a connivance in the execution. We may add; by this means 
they will keep their Money in their own Country, a great part whereof came formerly to England, and 
have an opportunity of returning the Compliment we designed them last Year, if we don’t prevent it by 
disbanding the Army there, as Strafford's Army in Ireland was formerly in the 15th of Charles the first, 
and lately another in 1678 by our English Parliaments. 

I cannot avoid taking notice here, how different the modish Sentiments are in Ireland and England: For 
there the Language is, We must comply with the Court, in keeping up the Army, or otherwise the 
Woollen Manufacture is gone; and here the Men in fashion tell us, that an Army must be kept in Ireland 
to destroy the Woollen Manufacture, and execute the Laws we make against them; and in order to it the 
People of Ireland are to pay them. 


This project of sending Men to Ireland was so transparent, that they durst not rely upon it; and therefore 



they told us, that as fast as Money could be got, they would disband more Regiments. The People were 
in great Expectation when it would be done, and several times it was taken notice of in Parliament; and 
the Courtiers always assured them that nothing hindred it but the want of Money to pay them off. ’Twas 
confidently said in all publick places, that eighteen Regiments more would be disbanded, and the 
Regiments were named; and I have heard it with great Assurance affirmed by the Agents and Officers 
themselves, that the King had signed it in Council. Thus the Session was worn out, till the House of 
Commons, tired with Expectation, addressed his Majesty, That he would be pleased to give order that a 
List be laid before the House of the Army disbanded, and intended to be disbanded, and of the Officers 
Names who are to have half pay; and his Majesty was pleased to answer, That he would comply with 
the desires of the House, as soon as conveniently he could: But the Parliament sitting not above a 
Month afterwards, his Majesty sent them no farther answer. 

At last the Parliament rose, and instead of disbanding they brought over a great many foreign 
Regiments, and sent them to Ireland, as well as three more English ones. But even all this would not 
bring their Army in England down to ten thousand Men; so that they made another Reform, and since 
have incorporated the Officers of the disbanded Regiments in Ireland into the Standing Troops, by 
which means they have got an Army of Officers: Whereas if these Gentlemen design their Army to 
defend us against a sudden Invasion, or to be in readiness against the King of Spain's Death, in my poor 
Opinion they should have kept up the private Soldiers, and disbanded all the Officers but such as are 
just necessary to exercise them; for Officers will be always ready to accept good Employments, 
whereas the private Soldiers will be very difficultly lifted again in a new War, though we all know they 
are easily to be got together, when they are only to insult their Countrymen. 

One good effect of this Army has already appeared; for I presume every Body has heard how prevailing 
an Argument it was in the late Elections, That if we choose such a Man, we shall be free from Quarters: 
And I wish this Argument does not every day grow stronger. Nay, who knows but in another Reign the 
Corporations may be told that his Majesty expects they will choose the Officers of the Army, and the 
Parliament be told that he expects they will maintain them? 

But to set this matter in full view, I will here put down the Establishment of King Charles the Second in 
88, which was the foundation of the Vote of the 11th of December, as also his present Majesty's: And in 
this, as well as my other Computations, I do not pretend but I may be mistaken in many Particulars, 
though I have taken what care I could not to be so; nor is it material to my purpose, so that the 
variations from Truth is not considerable. 

I shall also set down King William's Establishment as the Regiments were before the Reform, because 
all the Officers still remain, and a great part of the private Soldiers, which I take to be in effect full 
Regiments; the rest being to be raised again in a few days, if they are designed for home Service, but, 
as I said before, the hardest to be got if they are designed for Spain or Flanders. But herein if any Man 
differs from me, he may make his own deductions. 


The Establishment of Charles the Second in 
England in the Year Eighty. 

Horse and Dragoons in England. 

Troops, 

& Comp. Com. 

Offic. Non 



Com. Of. Private 

Men. Total 
Numb. 

Troops of Guards 3 48 15 600 663 

The Royal Regiment of Horse 8 34 40 400 474 

A Troop of Dragoons raised 
in July, 1680. 

1 

4 

8 

40 

52 

Total Horse and Dragoons 12 86 63 1040 1189 

Foot in England. 

Gentlemen Pensioners 1 6 0 40 46 

Yeomen of the Guard 1 7 0 100 107 

The First Regiment of Foot- 
Guards 
24 
75 
192 
1440 
1707 


The Coldstream Regiment 

12 

39 

96 

720 

855 

The Duke of York's Regiment 

12 

39 

96 

630 

The Holland Regiment 

12 

39 

96 

600 

735 

Independent Companies 

26 

78 

208 

1260 

1546 

Total Foot in England 88 

283 

688 

4790 

5761 


King Charles the Second’s Establishment 




in Ireland in the Year Eighty. 






Troop of Horse 24 

96 

196 

1080 

1372 


His Foot in Ireland. 






Yeomen of the Guard 1 

3 

0 

60 

63 


A Regiment of Guards 

12 

40 

99 

1120 

1259 

Single Companies 74 

212 

444 

4440 

5166 


Total Foot in Ireland 87 

265 

543 

5620 

6428 



I have not here put down the Garrison of Tangier 
which was about three thousand Men, because that Place 
is now lost, and consequently wants no Garrison. 



I will now set down his present Majesty's Establishment, 
and then compare them both together. 

Horse and Dragoons upon the English 
Establishment. 


Three Troops of Horse Guards 
One Troop of Dutch Guards 1 
One Troop of Horse Grenadiers 
Lord Oxford's Regiment 9 
Lord Portland's Horse Dutch 
Regiment 
9 

42 

54 

603 

699 

Lumley's Regiment 9 40 

Wood's Regiment 6 28 

Arran's Regiment 6 28 

Windham’s Regiment 6 28 

Shomberg's Regiment 6 28 

Macclesfield's Regiment 6 

Raby's Dragoons 8 37 

Flood's Dragoons 8 37 

Lord Essex's Dragoons 8 

Total Horse and Drag, in Eng. 

Foot on the English Establisment. 

Gentlemen Pensioners 1 

Yeomen of the Guard 1 7 

Lord Rumney's four Battalions 
Lord Cutt's two Battalions 14 

The Blue Guards a Dutch Re¬ 
giment, four Battalions 
26 
96 
208 
2366 
2670 


3 

48 

15 

600 

663 

15 

5 

200 

220 


1 

11 

20 

180 

211 

40 

45 

531 

616 



45 

531 

616 


36 

354 

412 


36 

354 

412 


36 

354 

412 


36 

354 

412 


28 

36 

354 

412 

72 

480 

589 


72 

480 

589 


37 

72 

480 

589 

86 

447 

580 

4855 


6 

0 

40 

46 

0 

100 

107 


28 

99 

222 

2240 

51 

112 

1120 

1283 


E. of Orkney's a Scotch Reg. 26 

88 

208 

1560 

Selwin's Regiment 

13 

44 

104 

780 

928 

Churchil’s Regiment 

13 

44 

104 

780 

928 

Trelawny's Regiment 13 

44 

104 

780 

928 

Earle's Regiment 

13 

44 

104 

780 

928 

Seymour's Regiment 

13 

44 

104 

780 

928 

Colt's Regiment 

13 

44 

104 

780 

928 

Mordant's Regiment 

13 

44 

104 

780 

928 



Sir David Collier's Regiment 13 

44 

104 

780 

928 


Sir C. Hero's Fusileers in Jersey 

13 

46 

104 

780 

930 

Collingwood's Regiment 13 

44 

104 

780 

928 


A Company at Upnor Castle 1 

2 

6 

50 

58 


Total Foot in England 227 793 

1796 

15276 

17865 



Horse and Dragoons upon the Irish Establishment. 




Luson's Regiment 6 42 

30 

354 

412 



Langston's Regiment 6 42 

30 

354 

412 



Lord Gallaway's a French Reg. 

9 

113 

45 

531 

689 

Ross's Dragoons 8 37 

72 

480 

589 



Ecklins's Dragoons 8 37 

72 

480 

589 



Cunningham's Dragoons 8 

37 

72 

480 

589 


Mermon's a French Regiment 

8 

74 

144 

480 

698 

Total Horse and Drag, in Irel.53 

338 

465 

3159 

3962 



Foot upon the Irish Establisment, with the 
disbanded Officers incorporated. 


Fairfax's Regiment 

13 

66 

104 

780 

950 


Collumbine's Regiment 

13 

66 

104 

780 

950 

Webb’s Regiment 

13 

66 

104 

780 

950 


Granvill's Regiment 

13 

66 

104 

780 

950 


Brewer’s Regiment 

13 

66 

104 

780 

950 


Jacob’s Regiment 

13 

66 

104 

780 

950 


How's Regiment 

13 

66 

104 

780 

950 


Steward's Regiment 

13 

66 

104 

780 

950 


Hanmore's Regiment 13 

66 

104 

780 

950 


Titcomb's Regiment 

13 

66 

104 

780 

950 


Stanley's Regiment 

13 

66 

104 

780 

950 


Bridges's Regiment 

13 

66 

104 

780 

950 


Fr. Hamilton’s Regiment 

13 

66 

104 

780 

950 

Ingolsby's Regiment 

13 

66 

104 

780 

950 


Pisar's Regiment 

13 

66 

104 

780 

950 


Bellasis's Regiment 

13 

66 

104 

780 

950 


Guflavus Hamilton's 

Regiment 

13 

66 

104 

780 

Tiffany's Regiment 

13 

66 

104 

780 

950 


Martoon's a French Reg. 

13 

83 

104 

780 

967 

Lamellioneer's ditto 

13 

83 

104 

780 

967 


Belcastle's a French Reg. 

13 

83 

104 

780 

967 


Holt's Reg. in W. Ind. which 
is not upon the Irish Est. 


13 

44 

104 

780 



928 


Total Foot in Ireland 286 1481 2288 17160 20929 

I will now compare both Establishments together. 


His Establishment in England. 

Charles the Second's Horse 
in Eighty in England 
12 
86 
63 

1040 

1189 


His Foot in England 88 

283 

688 

4790 

5791 


His Horse & Foot in Eng. 

100 

369 

751 

3830 

6950 

His Establishment in Ireland. 






His Horse in Ireland 24 

96 

196 

1080 

1372 


His Foot in Ireland 87 

265 

243 

5620 

6428 


His Horse & Foot in Irel. 

111 

361 

739 

6700 

7809 


All his Anny in England and Ireland. 

His Horse in England 
and Ireland 
36 
183 
259 
2120 
2561 

His Foot in England and 
Ireland 
175 
548 
1231 
10410 
12189 

All his Anny in England 
Ireland 
211 
730 
1490 
12539 



14750 


King William's Establishment. 


His Horse in England 86 

441 

580 

5855 

6876 

His Foot in England 227 

793 

1796 

15276 

17865 

Ah his Forces in England 

313 

1234 

2376 

21131 24741 


His Establishment in Ireland. 


His Horse in Ireland 

53 

338 

465 

3159 

3962 

His Foot in Ireland 

286 

1481 

2288 

17160 

20929 

Ah his Forces in Ireland 

339 

1819 

2753 

20319 24891 


Ah his Anny in England and Ireland. 

His Horse and Dragoons 
in Eng. and Ireland 
139 
779 
1045 
9014 
10838 

His Foot in England and 
Ireland 
513 
2274 
4084 
32436 
38794 

Ah his Anny in England 
and Ireland 
652 
3053 
5129 
41450 
49632 

So that his present Majesty in England and Ireland alone 

has above three times as many Troops and Companies 

as Charles the Second in the Year Eighty, almost 

five times as many Commission Officers, near four times 

as many Non-Commission Officers; and when the Commanders 

shah have Orders to recruit their Companies, 

will have more than three times the Number of common 

Soldiers, besides the disbanded Officers which are not incorporated 



into other Regiments; and upon the Establishment 
they now stand, are as much Creatures to the 
Court, as if their Regiments were in Being. 


His Majesty's Forces in Scotland, which 
in the Year Eighty consisted of 2806 Men. 


The Troops of Guards 1 

15 

5 

120 

140 


The Royal Reg of Dragoons 8 

37 

72 

320 

429 

Jedborough's Dragoons 

6 

27 

54 

240 

321 

The Royal Reg. of Foot Guards 

16 

51 

128 

912 

Rew's Fusileers 16 

51 

128 

640 

819 


Collier or Hamilton's Drag. 

16 

51 

128 

640 

819 

Maitland’s Dragoons 16 

51 

128 

640 

819 


In Garrisons 4 12 

24 

295 

331 



All his Forces in Scotland 

83 

295 

667 

3807 

4769 


These Forces are as they are now reduc'd and allowed 
by the Parliament of Scotland, for Reasons best known 
to themselves; which without doubt must be very good 
ones, and 'tis commonly said, that ten Privy Counsellors 
of that Kingdom, who appear’d against the Army, are 
turn'd out of the Council; which, if true, I presume will 
be a sufficient Warning to our Gentlemen at home. 
However, there is this Use in the Scotch Army, that if 
the Parliament of England shall be prevailed on to think 
any Forces necessary, a lesser Number will be sufficient. 


His Majesty's Forces in Holland. 


Lawder's Regiment 13 

44 

104 

780 

928 


William Collins's Regiment 

13 

44 

104 

780 

928 

Muray's Regiment 13 

44 

104 

780 

928 


Ferguson's Regiment 13 

44 

104 

780 

928 


Stranaver's Regiment 13 

44 

104 

780 

928 


13 

44 

104 

780 

928 


All the Forces in Holland 

78 

264 

624 

4680 

5568 


SO that his Majesty's 
whole Army consists of 
813 
3612 
6420 
49937 
59969 

Of these seven thousand, eight hundred, and seventy seven, are Foreigners, which is the first foreign 



Army that ever set Foot in England, but as Enemies. 


Since the writing of this I am informed, that Brudenall's Regiment is in Being, and that Eppinger's 
Dragoons are in English Pay, which if true, will make the whole Army sixty odd thousand Men; but in 
this as well as many other Parts of the List I may be mistaken, for which I hope I shall be excused, 
when I acquaint the Reader that I was forced to pick it out from accidental Discourses with Officers, 
having applied to my Lord R—'s office without Success, though I made such Interest for it as upon 
another Occasion would not have been refused. 

If the Prince of Orange in his Declaration, instead of telling us that we should be settled upon such a 
Foundation that there should be no Danger of our falling again into Slavery, and that he would send 
back all his Forces as soon as that was done, had promis'd us that after an eight Years War (which 
should leave us in Debt near twenty Millions) we should have a Standing Army established, a great 
many of which should be Foreigners, I believe few Men would have thought such a Revolution worth 
the Hazard of their Lives and Estates; but his mighty Soul was above such abject thoughts as these; his 
Declaration was his own, these paltry Designs are our Undertakers, who would shelter their own 
Oppressions under his Sacred Name. 

I would willingly know whether the late King James could have enslaved us but by an Anny, and 
whether there is any way of securing us from falling again into Slavery but by disbanding them. It was 
in that sense I understood his Majesty's Declaration, and therefore did early take up Arms for him, as I 
shall be always ready to do. It was this alone which made his assistance necessary to us, otherwise we 
had wanted none but the Hangman's. 

I will venture to say, that if this Army does not make us Slaves, we are the only People upon Earth in 
such Circumstances that ever escaped it, with the 4th part of their number. It is a greater force than 
Alexander conquered the East with, than Caesar had in his Conquest of Gaul, or indeed the whole 
Roman Empire; double the number that any of our Ancestors ever invaded France with, Agesilaus the 
Persians, or Huniades and Scanderbeg the Turkish Empire; as many again as was in any battle between 
the Dutch and Spaniards in forty Years War, or betwixt the King and Parliament in England; four times 
as many as the Prince of Orange landed with in England; and in short, as many as have been on both 
sides in nine Battles of ten that were ever fought in the World. If this Anny does not enslave us, it is 
barely because we have a virtuous Prince that will not attempt it; and it is a most miserable thing to 
have no other Security for our Liberty, than the Will of a Man, though the most just Man living: For 
that is not a free Government where there is a good Prince (for even the most arbitrary Governments 
have had sometimes a Relaxation of their Miseries) but where it is so constituted, that no one can be a 
Tyrant if he would. Cicero says, though a Master does not tyrannize, yet it is a lamentable consideration 
that it is in his Power to do so; and therefore such a Power is to be trusted to none, which if it does not 
find a Tyrant, commonly makes one; and if not him, to be sure a Successor. 

If any one during the Reign of Charles the Second, when those that were called Whigs, with a noble 
Spirit of Liberty, both in the Parliament House and in private Companies, opposed a few Guards as 
Badges of Tyranny, a Destruction to our Constitution, and the Foundations of a Standing Army: I say, if 
any should have told them that a Deliverer should come and rescue them from the Oppressions under 
which they then laboured; that France by a tedious and consumptive War should be reduced to half the 
Power it then had; and even at that time they should not only be passive, but use their utmost Interest, 
and distort their Reason to find out Arguments for keeping up so vast an Anny, and make the Abuses of 
which they had been all their lives complaining, Precedents to justify those Proceedings; whoever 
would have told them this, must have been very regardless of his Reputation, and been thought to have 
had a great deal of ill-nature. But the truth is, we have lived in an Age of Miracles, and there is nothing 



so extravagant that we may not expect to see, when surly Patriots grow servile Flatterers, old 
Commonwealthsmen declare for the Prerogative, and Admirals against the Fleet. 


But I wonder what Arguments in Nature our Hirelings will think of for keeping up an Army this Year. 
Good Reasons lie within a narrow Compass, and might be guessed at; but nonsense is infinite. The 
Arguments they chiefly insisted upon last year were, That it was uncertain whether the French King 
would deliver up any of his Towns if we disbanded our Army; that King James had 18000 Men at his 
devotion kept by the King of France; that a great Fleet was preparing there upon some unknown 
Design; that the King of Spain was dying; that there was no Militia settled; and that they would keep 
them up only for a year to see how the World went. This with a few Lies about my Lord Portland’s and 
Bouffler's quarrelling, and some Prophecies of our being invaded in six Months, was the substance of 
what was said or printed. 

Now in fact the French King has delivered up Giron, Roses, Belver, Barcelona, and a great Part of the 
Province of Catalonia: The Town and Province of Luxemburg, and the County of Chiny; the Towns of 
Mons, Charleroy, Courtray, and Aeth in the Spanish Provinces, to the King of Spain. 

The Town of Dinant to the Bishop of Liege. 

The Towns of Pignerol, Cazal, Susa, Montmelian, Nice, Villa Franca, all Savoy, and part of Piedmont 
to the Duke of Savoy. 

The Cities of Treves, Germensheim, and the Palatinate; the County of Spanheim, Veldentz, and Dutchy 
of Deux-ponts; the County of Mombelliand, and some Possessions of Burgundy; the Forts of Kiel, 
Fribourgh, St. Peterfort, Destoile, the Town of Philipsburgh, and most of Alsace, Eberenburg, and the 
Dutchy of Lorrain to the Empire: Has demolished Hunningen, Montroyal, and Kernburg. 

He has delivered up the Principality of Orange to the King of England. 

These are vast Countries, and contain in bigness as much ground as the Kingdom of England, and 
maintain’d the King of France above 100000 Men; besides he had laid out vast Sums in the 
Fortifications he delivered up and demolished. Add to this, his Kingdom is miserably impoverished and 
depopulated by this War; his Manufactures much impaired; great Numbers of Offices have been 
erected, which like Leeches draw away the People's Blood; prodigious Debts contracted, and a most 
beneficial Trade with England lost. These things being considered, there can be litle danger of their 
shewing overmuch wantonness, especially for some years; and yet still we must be bullied by the name 
of France, and the Fear of it must do what their Power could never yet effect: which is a little too gross, 
considering they were enslaved by the same mean. For in Lewis the Xlth’s Time, the French gave up 
their Liberties for fear of England, and now we must give up ours for fear of France. 

Secondly, Most of King James's English and Irish forces which we have been so often threatned with, 
are disbanded; and he is said to subsist upon his Majesty's Charity, which will be sufficient Caution for 
his good behavionr. 

Thirdly, The French Fleet, which was another Bugbear, exceeded not this year 20 Sail, nor attempted 
any Thing, though we had no Fleet out to oppose them: 

Fourthly, The King of Spain is not dead, nor in a more dangerous Condition than he has been for some 
years; and we are not without hopes that his Majesty by his extraordinary Prudence has taken such care 
as to prevent a new War, in case he should die. 



Fifthly, As to the Militia, I suppose every Man is now satisfied that we must never expect to see it made 
useful till we have disbanded the Army. I would not be here understood to throw the whole Odium of 
that Matter upon the Court; for there are several other Parties in England, that are not over-zealous for a 
Militia. First, those who are for restoring King James's trumpery, and would have the Army disbanded, 
and no Force settled in the room of it. Next there are a mungrel sort of Men who are not direct Enemies 
to the King, yet because their fancied merit is not rewarded at their own price, they are so shagreen that 
they will not let him have the Reputation of so noble an Establishment. Besides these, there are other 
that having no Notion of any Militia but our own, and being utterly unacquainted with ancient and 
modern History, think it impracticable: And some wretched things are against it because of the Charge; 
whereas if their Mothers had taught them to cast accompts, they would have found out that 52000 Men 
for a Month, will be but the same charge to the Subject as four thousand for a year, supposing the pay 
to be the same; and reckoning it to be a third part greater, it will be equivalent to the charge of 6000: 
And if we should allow them to be out a fortnight longer than was designed by a last Bill for exercising 
in lesser Bodies, then the utmost Charge of such a Militia will be no more than to keep up 9000 Men 
the year round. None of the Parties I mentioned will openly oppose a Militia, though they would be all 
glad to drop it: And I believe nobody will be so hardy as to deny, but if the Court would shew as much 
Vigour in prosecuting it, as they did last year to keep up a Standing Anny, that a Bill would pass; which 
they will certainly do if we disband the Army, and they think it necessary; and if they do not, we have 
no reason to think an Army so. When they tell us we may be invaded in the mean time, they are not in 
earnest; for we all know if the King of France has any Designs, they look another Way: Besides, he has 
provided no Transports, nor is in any readiness to make an Invasion; and if he was, we have a Fleet to 
hinder him; nay, even the Militia we have in London and some other Counties, are moderately 
exercis'd: and I believe those who speak most contemptibly of them will alow them to have natural 
Courage, and as good Limbs as other People; and if they will allow nothing else, then here is an Army 
of an hundred or six score thousand Men, ready listed, regimented, horsed and armed; and if there 
should be any Occasion, his Majesty can put what Officers he pleases of the old Army over them, and 
the Parliament will be fitting to give him what Powers shall be necessary. We may add to this, that the 
disbanded Soldiers in all probability will be part of this Body; and then what fear can there be of a 
scambling Invasion of a few Men? 

I have avoided in this place discoursing of the Nature of Militia's, that Subject having been so fully 
handled already; only thus much I will observe, that a Standing Army in Peace will grow more 
effeminate by living dissolutely in Quarters, than a Militia that for the most part will be exercised with 
hard labour. So that upon the whole matter, a Standing Army in Peace will be worse than a Militia; and 
in War a Militia will soon become a disciplined Army. 

Sixthly, the Army has been kept up for a Year, which is all was pretended to; and notwithstanding their 
Prophecies, we have had no Invasion, nor danger of one. 

Lastly, the Earl of Portland and Marshal Boufflers were so far from quarrelling, that perhaps no English 
Ambassador was ever received in France with more Honour. 

But further, there is a Crisis in all Affairs, which when once lost, is never to be retrieved. Several 
Accidents concur to make the disbanding the Anny practicable now, which may not happen again. We 
have a new Parliament, uncorrupted by the Intrigues of the Courtiers: Besides, the Soldiers themselves 
hitherto have known little but the Fatigues of a War, and have been so paid since, that the private Men 
would be glad to be disbanded; and the Officers would not be very uneasy at it, considering they are to 
have half Pay, which we must not expect them hereafter when they have lived in Riot and Luxury. Add 



to this, we have a good Prince, whose Inclinations as well as Circumstances will oblige him to comply 
with the reasonable Desires of his Poeple. But let us not flatter ourselves, this will not be always so. If 
the Army should be continued a few Years, they will be accounted part of the Prerogative, and 'twill be 
thought as great a violation to attempt the disbanding them, as the Guards in Charles the Second's time; 
it shall be interpreted a design to dethrone the King, and be made an Argument for the keeping them 
up. But there are other Reasons yet: The public Necessities call upon us to contract our Charge, that we 
may be the sooner out of Debt and in a Condition to make a new War; and 'tis not the keeping great 
Armies on foot that will enable us to do so, but putting ourselves in a Capacity to pay them. We have 
had the experience of this in eight Years War; for we have not been successful against France in one 
Battle, and yet we have weighed it down by meer natural Strength, as I have seen a heavy Country 
Booby sometimes do a nimble Wrestler: And by the same Method (for our Policy, Oeconomy, or 
Conduct) we must encounter them hereafter, and in order to it should put ourselves in such 
Circumstances, that our Enemies may dread a new Quarrel, which can be no otherwise done, but by 
lessening our Expences, and paying off the public Engagements as fast as we are able. 'Tis a miserable 
thing to consider that we pay near 4000000 1. a Year upon the account of Funds, no part whereof can be 
applied to the public Service, un less they design to shut up the Exchequer; which would not be very 
prudent to own. I would therefore ask some of our Men of Management; suppose there should be a new 
War, how they propose to maintain it? For we all now know the End of our Line, we have nothing left 
but a Land Tax, a Poll, and some few Excises, if the Parliament can be prevailed upon to consent to 
them. And for once I will, suppos, that all together, with what will fall in a Twelvemonth, will amount 
to 3000000 1. and a half, which is not probably; and we will complement them, by supposingt hey shall 
not in case of a new War give above fourteen or fifteen per cent, for Premiums and Interest, then the 
Remainder will be 3000000 1.1 believe I may venture to say, they will not be very fond of lessening the 
Civil List, and lose their Salaries and Pensions. Then if we deduct 700000 Pound per Annum, upon that 
account there will be 2300000 pound per Annum, for the use of the War, if the People pay the utmost 
Penny they are able; so that the Question will not be as in the last War, how we shall carry it on against 
France at large, but how 2300000 Pound shall be disposed of to the greatest advantage; which I 
presume every one will believe ought to be in a good Fleet. 

This leads me to consider what will be the best, if not the only way of managing a new War in case the 
King of Spain's Death, and a new Rupture with France; and I will suppose the Nation to be as perfectly 
free from all incumbrances as before the War. Most Men at this time of Day, I believe, will agree with 
me that 'tis not our business to throw Squibs in Flanders, send out vast Sums of Money to have our 
Men play at bopeep with the French, and at best to have their Brains beat out against stone Walls: But if 
a War is necessary there, 'tis our Interest to let the Dutch and Germans manage it, which is proper for 
their Situation, and let our Province be to undertake the Sea; yet if we have not Wit and hoesty enough 
to make such a bargain with them, but that we bring ourselves again to a necessity of maintaining 
Armies there, we may hir Men from Germany for half the price we can raise them here, and they will 
be sooner ready than they can be transported from hence, that Country being full of Men, all Soldiers 
inured to Fatigue, and serving for much less pay than we give our own: Besides, we shall carry on the 
War at the expence of others Blodd, and save our own People, which are the strength and riches of all 
Governments; we shall save the charge of providing for the Officers when the War is done, and not 
meet with such difficulties in dishanding them. 

There are some Gentlemen that have started a new method of making War with France, and tell us it 
will be necessary to send Forces to Spain to hinder the French from possessing that Country; and 
therefore we must keep them up here to be ready for that Service: Which by the Way is acknowledging 
the Horse ought to be disbanded, since I presume they don’t design to send them to Spain. But to give 
this a full Answer, I believe it is every ones Opinion that there ought to be a strong Fleet kept up at 



Cales, or in the Mediterranean, superior to the French; and then 'twill be easier and cheaper to bring the 
Emperor's Forces by the way of Final to Spain, than to send Men from hence; and they are more likely 
to be acceptable there, being of the same Religion, and Subjects to the House of Austria; whereas 'tis to 
be feared our Men would be in as much Danger from that begotted Nation as from the French: Besides, 
the King of Portugal is arming for his own defence, and a sum of Money well disposed there, will 
enable him to raise double the Forces upon the Spot as can be sent from hence with the same Charge. 

But for once I will admit it necessary we should send Forces both to Flanders and Spain; yet 'tis no 
consequence that we must keep up a Standing Anny in England till that Time comes. We may 
remember Charles the Second rais'd between 20 and 30000 Men to fight against France in less than 
forty Days; and the Regiments this King raised the first Year of his Reign were compleated in a very 
short Time; for my own part, I am of opinion, that a new Army may be raised, before Ships and 
Provisions will be ready for their Transportation, at least if the Management is no better than it was 
once upon a Time; and perhaps it may happen that the King of Spain may die in the Summer-time, and 
then we shall have the Winter before us. We may add to this, that the King of France has disbanded a 
great many Men, that his Country now lies open in a great many Places; that the Germans and Dutch 
keep great Numbers of Men in constant Pay; and in all probability there will be a Peace with the Turks: 
That Portugal and the Italian Princes must enter into the Confederacy in their own Defence; and that 
the French will lie under an equal Necessity to raise Forces with a much less Country than in the 
former War, to oppose such a mighty Union of Princes, who will attack hiim upon the first Attempt he 
makes upon Spain. 

And after all, what's the mighty Advantage we propose by keeping this Force? Why forsooth, having a 
small Number of Men more (for the Officers will always be ready, and now a great part of the private 
Soldiers are to be rais’d in case of a new War) ready six Weeks sooner to attack Frame. And I durst 
almost appeal to these Gentlemen themselves, whether so small a Balance against France is equivalent 
to the Hazard of our Liberties, Destruction of our Constitution, and the constant Expence of keeping 
them up, to expect when the King of Spain will be plcafed to die. If these Gentlemen are really afraid 
of a new War, and don't use it as a Bugbear to fright us out of our Liberties, and to gain their little 
Party-Ends, the Way to bring the People into it heartily, is to shew them that all their Actions tend to the 
public Advantage, to lessen the national Expences, to manage the Revenue with the greatest Frugality, 
to postpone part of their Salaries, and not grow rich while their Country grows poor, to give their hearty 
Assistance for appropriating the Irish Lands gain’d by the People°s Blood and Sweat to the public 
Service, as was promis’d by his Majesty, and not to shew an unhappy Wit in punishing some Men, and 
excusing others for the same Fault, and spend three Months in Intrigues how to keep up a Standing 
Army to the Dread of the greatest Part of the Nation; for let them fancy what they please, the People 
will never consent to the raising a new Army till they are satisfied they shall be rid of them when the 
War is done; and there is no Way of convincing them of that, but the disbanding these with Willingness. 
When we see this done, we shall believe they are in earnest, and the People will join unanimously in a 
new War; otherwise there will always be a considerable Part of the Nation (whatever personal Honour 
they have for his Majesty, or Fears of France) that will he upon the Wheels with all their Weight, and 
do them more harm than their Anny will do them good. 

To conclude, we have a wise and virtuous Prince, who has always endeavour'd to please his People by 
taking those Men into his Councils, which they have recommended to him by their own Choice; and 
when their Interest has declin’d, he has gratified the Nation by turning them out. I would therefore give 
this seasonable Advice to those who were once called Whigs, that the way to preserve their Interest 
with his Majesty is to keep it with the People; that their old Friends will not desert them till they desert 
their Country, which when they do, they will be left to their own proper Merits; and though I am not 
much given to believing Prophecies, yet I dare be a Prophet for once, and foretell that then they will 



meet with the Fate of King Physician and King Usher in the Rehearsal, Their new Masters will turn 
them off, and no Body else will take them. 

Notes 

cf. The Nine Years' War 
cf. The Anglo-Spanish War 
cf. Elizabethan Religious Settlement 
cf. Amboyna massacre 

Trenchard here seems to oppose the prevailing opinion that Prince Henry died of natural causes; it is 
now widely accepted that he died of typhoid fever. 

James I argued for the Divine Right of Kings in his works The Trew Law of Free Monarchies 
(wikipedia) and Basil ikon Doron (wikipedia). 

Contrast Mandate of Heaven 

The Duke of Buckingham, a favorite of the King, was rumored to have poisoned him; today it is 
believed that the James I died of natural causes (namely a fever, stroke, and dysentery) but that a 
medicine recommended by the Duke had worsened the king's condition. 

English Parliament passed the Petition of Right in May 1628, and Charles I assented to it the following 
month. The document asserted that only Parliament had the right to levy taxes, required that prisoners 
have access to the writ of habeas corpus, and forbade the quartering of soldiers in private residences. 
Charles I called a Parliament early in his reign (1626) to raise funds for war, but Parliament promptly 
began impeachment proceedings of the Duke of Buckingham, forcing Charles to dissolve it 
prematurely and find other means to raise money, 
cf. the Siege of La Rochelle 

See also the 1st Earl of Bristol's entry in the 1911 Encyclopedia Britannica 

The men were John Pym, John Hampden, Denzil Holies, Arthur Haselrig, and William Strode. They 
had escaped prior to the King's arrival, 
cf. First Battle of Newbury and Second Battle of Newbury 

The New Model Army was created by Parliament to serve as a full-time, professional, and mobile 
force, as opposed to part-time militia in local garrisons. 

Major English victories in the First Anglo-Dutch War include the Battle of Portland, Battle of the 
Gabbard, and Battle of Scheveningen. 

The marriage of James to Anne Hyde in 1660 was widely unpopular. However, she did not convert to 
Catholicism until later in life. 

Charles II called a total of four Parliaments—the Cavalier Parliament, the Habeas Corpus Parliament, 
the Exclusion Bill Parliament, and the Oxford Parliament. The last three were all called in a span of 
less than two years, and the last dissolved in March 1681, nearly four years before the end of Charles 
II’s reign. 

Mary's first child was stillborn, and rumors circulated around this pregnancy as well, all suggesting 
that the baby was not actually James and Mary's. James defended the child's legitimacy in Parliament, 
but many doubted it even after evidence was provided, 
cf. the Monmouth Rebellion and the Battle of Sedgemoor 
cf. Glorious Revolution 

James's two daughters did not support him—Mary, the wife of William, supported her husband's 
invasion of England, and Anne showed her father no sympathy, 
cf. List of James II deserters to William of Orange 
cf. Williamite War in Ireland 
cf. Siege of Derry 
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The Kjokkenmoddings: 

recent Geologico-Archaeological Researches in Denmark 

By John Lubbock, Esq., F.R.S. 

Denmark occupies a larger space in the history, than in the map, of Europe. The nation is greater than 
the country; and even if with the growth of physical power in surrounding populations, she has lost 
somewhat of her influence in political councils, still the Danes of today are no unworthy 
representatives of their ancestors. Many a larger nation might envy them the position they hold in 
Science and in Art, and few have contributed more to the progress of human knowledge. Copenhagen, 
indeed, may well be proud both of her Museums and of her Professors: and without attempting to 
compare together things which are essentially incomparable, we may, perhaps, especially point to the 
celebrated Museum of Northern Antiquities, as being most characteristic and unique. 

For the fonnation of such a collection Denmark offers unrivalled opportunities. The whole country 
appears to have been, at one time, thickly studded with tumuli: where the land has not been brought 
into cultivation, several of them are often in sight at once, and even in the more fertile and thickly 
populated parts, the plough is often diverted from its course by one of these ancient burial places. 
Fortunately, the stones of which they are constructed are so large and so hard, that their destruction and 
removal is a laborious and expensive undertaking. As, however, land grows more valuable, or perhaps 
when the stones themselves become available for building or other purposes, no conservative tradition, 
or feeling of reverence for the dead, protects them from desecration: and it is estimated that not a week 
passes without witnessing the destruction of one or more tumuli, and the loss of some, perhaps 
irrecoverable, link in the history of our race. 

Every barrow indeed, is in itself a small museum of Northern Antiquities, and the whole country even 
may be considered as a Museum on a great scale. The peat bogs, which occupy so large an area, may 
almost be said to swarm with antiquities, and Professor Steenstrup estimates that every column of three 
feet square contains some specimen of ancient workmanship. All these advantages and opportunities, 
however, might have been thrown away, but for the genius and perseverance of Professor Thomsen, 
who may fairly be said to have created the Museum over which he bo worthily presides. 

After careful study, the archaeologists of Northern Europe have divided the history of their country into 
four great periods, and their Collection into as many series. These four ages are kn own as the Stone, the 
Bronze, the Iron, and the Christian periods. Of the last I need here say nothing: nor does the Iron age 
immediately concern though it may be well to observe that it certainly commenced before the time of 
Christ and lasted until the introduction of Christianity into Denmark. The men of this period had long 
heads, and were, as well as the domestic animals, apparently more powerful than those of the preceding 
epoch. With the Bronze age we get beyond the reach of history and even of tradition. At first it appears 
remarkable that bronze should have been discovered before iron: but copper itself is found native, its 
ores are strongly coloured, and have a metallic appearance, while those of tin are black, very heavy, 
and easily smelted. On the other hand, iron ore, though very common, is not peculiar either in colour or 
in weight, and its reduction requires a very high temperature. 

Before arriving, however, at a knowledge of bronze, it is evident that mankind must have passed 
through an age of copper, and the absence in Northern Europe of any evidence of such a fact (though a 



very few hatchets of copper have been found) is one among several reasons for regarding the 
acquisition of bronze, not as a discovery made by the men of the Stone period, but rather as introduced 
into Northern Europe by a new race. In fact, while mankind, during the earlier part, if not the whole, of 
the Stone period, appear (in Denmark, at least) to have been exclusively hunters and fishermen, with 
the Bronze age we find evidences of a pastoral and agricultural life, in the presence of domestic oxen, 
pigs, and sheep. It is probable that the men of the Stone period were conquered and partly replaced, by 
a more civilized race coming from the East. It is not only the introduction of bronze and of domestic 
animals which points to such a conclusion. The new people burned their dead and collected the bones 
in funeral ums. While, therefore, we have many skulls belonging to the Stone age, there is scarcely one, 
well authenticated, as appertaining to the Bronze: and though this custom of burning the dead deprives 
us of the assistance of osteology, it is in itself some indication of Eastern origin. The small size of the 
knife handles belonging to this period shows that, like the Hindoos of the present day, the men had 
small hands;[l] and, indeed, they appear to have been decidedly inferior to the Iron race which 
succeeded them. 

On the other hand it must be confessed that the antiquities of Norway and Sweden, of Switzerland and 
of Ireland, indicate a different progress of civilization in these countries. Thus domestic animals were 
already known in Switzerland during the Stone age; in Northern Scandinavia bronze appears to have 
been much rarer and iron to have been discovered earlier, than in Denmark; while in Ireland the custom 
of burning the dead coexisted, according to Wilde, (though upon this point the evidence is not quite 
satisfactory), with the practice of interment and belonged to various periods, although in Denmark it 
appears to be confined to the Bronze and perhaps the commencement of the Iron age. These differences 
however will Appear less surprising when we consider that, in more modem times, coins were struck in 
the South of England before the commencement of our era, while in Ireland none were made before the 
tenth century, so that London has had a coinage for move than twice as long as Dublin. For the present 
however I confine myself to Denmark, reserving the consideration of other countries for a future 
opportunity. 

Two or three battle fields belonging to the Bronze period have been found, and have supplied a great 
number of interesting objects. It is curious, that besides dice of the common shape, some have been 
discovered which are elongated and cylindrical, a peculiar form which is still however used in some 
parts of India. Many of the spears had one or more nails driven into them, in a manner apparently 
useless, but Professor Thomsen observed the same thing in some spears from India, and ascertained 
that, in these, a nail was inserted for every enemy killed. Metal was, however, rare and precious, and 
therefore only used in instruments which could not easily be made from flint. The beautiful flint knives 
of the Stone period must have been extremely difficult to make. We cannot imitate them now, and even 
in those days, when they had such wonderful skill in workiug flint, a flint knife must have been made 
with great difficulty. Axes, on the contrary, were easily fonned, and therefore stone was used for them 
long after the introduction of bronze, as is shown by the fact that while in the Museum at Copenhagen 
thero are about 300 bronze swords, there are not more than 20 bronze axes. The arrow heads also were 
made of flint. 

A confusion is sometimes made between the bronze of the true Bronze age, and that which is found 
together with iron. The former, however, is composed of about 9 parts of copper to 1 of tin, while in the 
bronze, or rather brass, of the Iron period, the tin is generally replaced by zinc, and the composition 
thus obtained is used only for ornaments; and though sometimes, as for instance in the umbos of the 
shields, it may form part of a weapon, it is never the cutting or striking edge, which is always formed of 


iron. 



The number of objects belonging to the Bronze age, which have been found in Denmark is very 
remarkable, and together with the great differences apparent in the workmanship, indicate that the 
period was of great duration. The same appears to have been the case in Ireland, as in the great museum 
of the Royal Irish Academy there are six hundred and eighty-six of these weapons, and yet no two of 
them[2] were cast in the same mould. 

Some of them are merely repetitions, in bronze, of the older stone weapons, as may very well be seen, 
for instance, in the British Museum; but, at what was perhaps a later period; the art had wonderfully 
improved, and the bronze instruments are more varied in form and more skilfully made. That they were 
cast, and were of Danish manufacture is proved by the discovery of moulds, and in some cases of the 
"tags" formed in the hole through which the metal was poured. 

With the Stone age we arrive at a time when the use of metal was altogether unknown in Denmark. The 
inhabitants supported themselves by hunting and fishing, and had no domestic animals, except the dog, 
nor so far as we are aware, any knowledge of agriculture. 

Reduced thus to implements of stone, and fortunate in being able to obtain excellent flint, they attained 
to a rare skill in this art, and some of their flint spears and knives are wonderfully well made. The 
common form of flint axe, or celt, is represented in Pi. VII. fig. 1. These weapons though found 
elsewhere, are rare, except in Denmark, where they occur in the barrows of the Stone period. A few 
have been met with in England, principally in rivers, but our specimens seem to be generally narrower, 
with sloping sides, and arched above and below, while the Danish forms are flatter and with 
perpendicular sides. They were made by a succession of blows, and then the angles were ground down 
on sandstone blocks, several of which have been discovered. In this respect they differ from the celts 
found in the gravel beds at Amiens and Abbeville, which are always left angular. Smaller hatchets of 
stone are common in and to all countries. Some of the other objects belonging to this first great phase 
in the civilisation of Scandinavia are represented in PI. VII. It might at first be doubted whether the 
triangular flint flake (fig. 7) was necessarily artificial. Similar flakes, however, either of flint or 
obsidian, have been and are still, used by savages in various parts of the world. They were made by 
taking an oblong stone and continually splitting off the projecting edges. Many obsidian flakes and one 
of the pieces from which they were struck may be seen in the British Museum, and I have represented 
in PI. VII. fig. 6, a similar piece of flint from Denmark. The tombs of this period are chambers formed 
by enormous blocks of stone, so large that it is difficult to imagine how they can have been brought 
into position. The bodies were placed in a sitting posture, with their backs resting against the stones, 
and their knees brought up under their chins. When the tomb was intended only for one or two bodies it 
was small and the height was determined by the size of the stones forming the sides. Sometimes, 
however, a number were buried together, the tomb having, perhaps, served as a last resting place for a 
whole family. When this was the case the walls were formed by two rows of stones, and the space 
enclosed was much larger. In one that we visited the chamber was about 25 feet long by 10 broad, and 
there was a passage leading from the side to the exterior. The tomb was finally covered over by great 
slabs, and earth was heaped upon it, so as to form a mound, and a row of stones was placed round the 
edge. They are, therefore, quite different from the Barrows of the Bronze period which "have no circles 
of massive stones, no stone chambers, in general no large stones on the bottom, wilh the exception of 
stone cists placed togeiher, which, however, are easily to be distinguished from the stone chambers; 
they consist, as a general rule, of mere earth, with heaps of small stones, and always present themselves 
to the eye as mounds of earth, which, in a few rare instances are surrounded by a small circle of stones, 
and contain relics of bodies which have been burned and placed in vessels of clay with objects of 
metal."[3] 



It would appear from the remains found near the lake habitations of Switzerland, that, though, during 
the Stone period, neither goat, the sheep, nor the domestic ox can be proved to have existed in 
Denmark, they were already present in Southern Europe, but, even if the lake-habitations do not, as 
seems probable, belong to a period subsequent to that of the "Kjokkenmoddings," it is easy to believe 
that in many respects the inhabitants of these more genial countries may have been more civilized than 
their Northern contemporaries. 

In addition, however, to the objects collected from the tumuli and the peat bogs, and to those which 
have been found from time to time scattered at random in the soil, the Museum of Northern Antiquities 
contains an immense collection of specimens from some very interesting shell deposits, which are 
known in Denmark under the name of "Kjokkenmoddings," and which were long supposed to be raised 
beaches, like those which are found at so many points along our own shores. True raised beaches, 
however, necessarily contain a variety of species; the individuals are of all ages, and they are, of 
course, mixed with a considerable quantity of sand and gravel. It was observed, however, in the first 
instance, I believe by Professor Steenstrup, that in these supposed raised beaches, the shells belonged 
entirely to full grown, or nearly full grown, individuals: that they consisted of four species which do 
not live together, nor require the same conditions, and would not therefore be found together alone in a 
natural deposit: and thirdly, that the stratum contains scarcely any gravel, but consists almost entirely of 
shells. 

The discovery of rude flint implements, and of bones still bearing the marks of knives, confirmed the 
supposition that these beds were not natural formations, and it subsequently became evident that they 
were, in fact, the sites of ancient villages, the primitive population having lived on the shore and fed 
principally on shell-fish, but partly also on the proceeds of the chase. The shells and bones not 
available for food gradually accumulated round the tents, until they formed deposits generally, from 3 
to 5 feet, but sometimes as much as 10 feet in thickness, and in some cases more than 300 yards in 
length, with a breadth of from 150 to 200 feet. The name Kjokkenmodding is derived from Kjokken, 
kitchen, and modding (corresponding to our local word midding) a refuse heap, and it became, of 
course, evident that a careful examination of these accumulations would throw much light on the 
manners and civilization of the then population. 

Under these circumstances a committee was formed, consisting of Professor Steenstrup, the celebrated 
author of the treatise "On the Alternation of Generations," Professor Forchhammer, the father of Danish 
Geology, and Professor Worsaae, the great Archaeologist: a happy combination, and one which 
promised the best results to Biology, Geology, and Archaeology. 

Much was naturally expected from the labours of such a triumvirate, but the most sanguine hopes have 
been fulfilled. Already several of the deposits have been carefully examined, and many thousand 
specimens have been collected, ticketed, and deposited in the Museum at Copenhagen. Both in 
themselves and in their relations to the discoveries made by M. Boucher de Perthes in the Valley of the 
Somme, these researches are of the greatest interest, and the results have been embodied in six Reports 
presented to the Academy of Sciences at Copenhagen. [4] 

These reports, however, being in Danish have not received the attention they deserve, but M. Morlot[5] 
has published a very excellent abstract of them, to which I would refer all those who take an interest in 
the subject, and from which I have extracted many of the following details. Having had the advantage 
of visiting the pits at Amiens and Abbeville with Mr. Busk, Capt. Gabon, and Mr. Prestwich, and of 
inspecting the admirable collection belonging to M. Boucher de Perthes, I was naturally very desirous 
of having an opportunity of comparing the flint instruments found in France with those which occur in 



Denmark, and I was so fortunate as to induce Mr. Busk to go with me to Copenhagen, he being 
specially anxious to study the collection of ancient crania, while my attention was more particularly 
directed to the contents of the Kjokkenmoddings. During the whole of our visit Prof. Worsaae was 
absent from the capital, and Prof. Forchhammer was also away for a great part of the time; Professors 
Thomsen and Steenstrup however were most obliging, and the latter at much personal inconvenience 
made an excursion into the country to show us the Kjokkenmodding, at Havelse, on the Isefjord, which 
is one of the most characteristic specimens of these ancient dust-heaps. We had already visited one at 
Bilidt, close to Fredericksund, but this is one of the places at which it would seem that the inhabitants 
cooked their dinners actually on the shore itself, so that the shells and bones are much mixed up with 
sand and gravel. At Havelse, on the contrary, the settlement was rather higher up, and the shells and 
bones are therefore unmixed with any extraneous substances. We started from Copenhagen soon after 
six, going to Roeskilde by rail, and then took the steamer down the Iseijord to Fredericksund, from 
which we drove to Havelse. At this place the Kjokkenmodding is of small extent, and appears to have 
surrounded a single tent, being in the form of an irregular ring, enclosing a space on which the tent or 
tents probably stood, and which is now occupied by a mill. In other cases, where the deposit is of 
greater extent, the surface is undulating, the greater thickness of the shelly stratum in some places 
apparently indicating the arrangement of the dwellings. These two settlements were by no means the 
only ones on the Iseijord; in the neighbourhood of Roeskilde, Kjokkenmoddings occur near Gjerdrup, 
at Kattinge, and Kattinge Vserk, near Trallerup, at Gjershoi, and opposite the island of Hyldeholme; 
besides several farther north, Others have been found on the islands of Fyen, of Moen, and of Samsoe, 
and in Jutland along Liimfjord, Mariagerljord, Randersijord, Kolindsund, and Horsensijord. The 
southern parts of Denmark have not yet been carefully examined. Generally it is evident that deposits 
of this nature were scattered here and there over the whole coast, and that they were never fonned 
inland. The whole country would appear to have been more intersected by fjords during the Stone 
period even than it is now. Under these circumstances it is evident that a nation which subsisted 
principally on marine shellfish would never form any large inland settlements. In some instances 
indeed Kjokkenmoddings have been found as much as eight miles from the present coast, but in these 
cases there is good reason for supposing that the land has encroached on the sea. On the other hand, in 
those parts where Kjokkenmoddings do not occur, their absence is no doubt occasioned by the waves 
having to a certain extent eaten away the shore, an explanation which accounts for their being so much 
more frequent on the shores of the inland ljords than on the coast itself, and also deprives us of all hope 
of finding any similar remains on our eastern and south-eastern shores, though an examination of the 
western Coast would be very desirable. The fact that the majority of these deposits are found at a height 
of only a few feet above the sea appears to prove that there has been no considerable subsidence of the 
land since their formation, while on the other hand it clearly proves that there can have been no 
elevation. In certain cases, however, where the shore is elevated, they have been found at a 
considerable height. It might indeed be supposed that where, as at Bilidt, the materials of the 
Kjokkenmodding were rudely interstratified with sand and gravel, the land must have sunk, but if for 
any length of time such a deposit was subjected to the action of the waves, all traces of it would be 
obliterated, and it is therefore probable that an explanation is rather to be found in the fact that the 
action of waves and stonns was greater then than now. At present the tides only affect the Kattegat to 
the extent of about a foot and a half, and the configuration of the land protects it very much from the 
action of the winds. On the other hand, on the west coasts of Jutland the tides rise about nine feet, and 
the winds have been known to produce differences of level amounting to 29 feet, and as we know that 
Jutland was anciently an archipelago, and that the Baltic was more open to the German Ocean than it is 
now, we can easily understand that the fluctuations of level may have been greater, and we can thus 
explain how the waves may have risen over the Kjokkenmodding at Bilidt (which is after all not much 
more than 10 feet above the water), without resorting to the hypothesis of a subsidence and subsequent 
elevation of the coast. 



In the Lake-habitations of the Stone age in Switzerland, grains of wheat and barley and even pieces of 
bread, or rather biscuit, have been found. [6] It does not however appear that the men of the 
Kjokkenmoddings had any knowledge of agriculture, no traces of grain of any sort having been hitherto 
discovered. The only vegetable remains found in them have been burnt pieces of wood and some 
charred substance referred by M. Forchhammer to the Zostera marina, a sea plant which was perhaps 
used in the production of salt. 

The four species of shells which constitute the greater portion of these deposits are in the order of their 
abundance,— 

The oyster, Ostrea edulis, L. 

The cockle, Cardium edule, L. 

The mussel, Mytilus edulis, L. and 
The periwinkle, Littorina littorea, L. 

all four of which are still used as food for man. Four other species occur more rarely, namely,— 

Nassa reticulata, L. 

Buccinum undatum, L. (the whelk) 

Venus pullastra, Mont, and 
Helix nemoralis (the snail). 

It is remarkable that the specimens of these species are very well developed, and decidedly larger than 
any now found in the neighbourhood. This is especially the case with the Cardium edule and Littorina 
littorea, while the oyster has entirely disappeared, and even in the Cattegat itself occurs only in a few 
places, a result which may perhaps be partly accounted for by the quantities caught. Some oysters were, 
however, still living in the Isefjord at the beginning of the century, and their disappearance cannot be 
altogether ascribed to the fishermen, as great numbers of dead shells are still present; but in this case it 
is attributed to the abundance of starfishes, which are very destructive to oysters. On the whole, 
however, their disappearance, especially when taken in connexion with the dwarf size of the other 
species, is evidently attributable in a great measure to the smaller proportion of salt in the water. 

Of Crustacea only a few fragments of crabs have hitherto been found. Fish bones, on the contrary, are 
frequent, the commonest being— 

Clupea harengus, L. (the herring) 

Gadus callarias, L. (the dorse) 

Pleuronectes limanda, L. (the dab) and 
Murena anguilla, L. (the eel). 

The remains of birds are highly interesting and instructive. The domestic fowl (Gallus domesticus) is 
"conspicuous by its absence." It is less surprising that the two domestic swallows of Denmark, 

(Hirundo rustica and H. urbica), the sparrow, and the stork are also missing. On the other hand, fine 
specimens of the capercailzie (Tetrao urogallus) which feeds principally on the buds of the pine, shows 
that, as we knew already from the remains found in the peat, the country was at one time covered with 
pine forests. Aquatic birds, however, are the most frequent, especially several species of ducks and 
geese. The wild swan (Anas cygnus, L.), which only visits Denmark in winter, is also found; but 
perhaps, the most interesting of the birds whose remains have been identified is the Great Auk (Alca 



impennis, L.), a species which is now almost extinct. 


During our short visit to Havelse we found perhaps a hundred fragments of bone belonging principally 
to the following animals:— 

The stag (Cervus elaphus, L.) 

The roedeer (Cervus capreolus, L.) 

The wild boar (Sus scrofa, L.) 

The wild bull (Bos urns or primigenius) and 
The seal (Phoca gryppus, Fabr.) 

These are the commonest species, but the following also occur:— 

The beaver (Castor fiber, L.) 

The wolf (Canis lupis, L.) 

The fox (Canis vulpes, L.) 

The dog (Canis familiaris, L.) 

The lynx (Felis lynx, L.) 

The wild cat (Felis catus, L.) 

The marten (Mustela martes, L.) 

The otter (Lutra vulgaris, Erxl.) 

The hedgehog (Erinaceus europaeus, L.) 

The water rat (Hypudaeus amphibius, L.) 

The Lithuanian auroch (Bison europaeus) has been found, though rarely, in the peat bogs, but not yet in 
the Kjokkenmoddings. The musk ox (Bubalus moschatus) and the domestic ox (Bos taurus), as well as 
the elk, the reindeer, the hare, the sheep, and the domestic hog, are all absent. Remains of the two 
former will probably be ere long discovered. It may perhaps be inferred that the hares were spared in 
deference to the same superstition which preserved them from the ancient Britons, and which in 
Lapland and some other countries survives even to the present day. [7] 

Professor Steenstrup does not believe that the domestic hog of ancient Europe was directly derived 
from the wild boar, but rather that it was introduced from the East, and the skulls which he showed us 
in support of this belief certainly exhibited very great differences between the two races. It is extremely 
unlikely that an animal so powerful and so intractable as the Urus appears to have been, can have been 
domesticated by these savages, and the condition of the bones themselves confirms the idea that they 
belonged to wild animals. The sheep and the reindeer being entirely absent, and the domestic cat not 
having been known in Europe until about the ninth century, the dog appears to have been the only 
domestic animal of the period; and though it may fairly be asked whether the bones may not have 
belonged to a race of wild dogs, the question admits of a satisfactory answer. 

Among the remains of birds, the long bones which form about one-fifth of the skeleton are, in the 
Kjokkenmoddings, about twenty times as numerous as the others, and are almost always imperfect, the 
shaft only remaining. In the same manner it would be impossible to reconstruct a perfect skeleton of the 
quadrupeds, certain bones and parts of bones being always absent. In the case of the ox, for instance, 
the missing parts are the heads of the long bones (though while the shaft only of the femur is found, in 
the humerus one end is generally perfect), the back bone except the two first vertebrae, the spinous 
processes, and generally the ribs, and the bones of the skull except the lower jaw and the portion round 
the eyes. It occurred to M. Steenstrup that these curious facts might, perhaps, be referred to the dogs; 



and, on trying the experiment, he ascertained that the bones which are absent from the 
Kjokkenmoddings are precisely those which the dogs eat, and those which are present are the parts 
which are too hard and solid to contain much nourishment. M. Steenstrup called my attention to a 
diagram of a bird's skeleton, tinted in such a manner as to show at a glance which of the bones occur in 
the Kjokkenmoddings, and pointed out to me that it coincided exactly with one given by M. Serres to 
illustrate those portions of the skeleton which were first fonned. 

Although a glance at, for instance, a femur, and a comparison of the open cancellated tissue of the two 
ends with the solid, close, texture of the shaft, at once justifies and accounts for the selection made by 
the dogs, it is interesting thus to ascertain that their predilections were the same in primaeval times as at 
present. Moreover, we may in this manner explain the prevalence of some bones in fossil strata, I have 
already mentioned that of the skull, the hard parts round the eye and the lower jaw are the only parts 
left; now, the preponderance of lower jaws in a fossil state is well known. 

In the "Proceedings of the Geological Society for 1857," p. 277, Dr. Falconer, after describing some of 
the fossils found by Mr. Beccles at Swanage, says:—"The curious fact that only lower jaws should 
have turned up among the Stonesfield mammalian remains has often been the subject of speculation or 

remark. The same, to a certain extent, has held good with the remains found in the Purbeck beds. 

In these minute creatures, unless the bone be complete, and, supposing it to be a long bone, with both 
its articular surfaces perfect, it is almost hopeless, or at any rate very discouraging, to attempt to make 
out the creature that yielded it; whereas the smallest fragment of a jaw, with a minute tooth in it, speaks 
volumes of evidence at the first glance. This I believe to be one great reason why we hear so much of 
jaw remains, and so little of other bones." No doubt it is so, but these observations, made by Prof. 
Steenstrup, afford a farther explanation of the fact, and it is to be regretted that the parts of the long 
bones which are most important to the palaeontologist are also those which are preferred by beasts of 
prey. 

In every case, the bones which contain marrow are split open in the manner best adapted for its 
extraction, and this peculiarity, which has not yet been observed in bones from the true tertiary strata, is 
in itself satisfactory proof of the presence of man. No such indirect evidence is, however, required; not 
only are pieces of burnt wood, and even the stones forming the hearths, of frequent occurrence, but flint 
implements are far from rare. During our short visit to the Havelse Kjokkenmodding we obtained nine 
hatchets, of which Mr. Busk and I were so fortunate as to find three each, besides flint flakes and sling 
stones. These latter (PI. VII., fig. 12) are so rude, that except for the circumstances under which they 
are found, there would at first sight seem to be but slight grounds for regarding them as specimens of 
human art. A more careful examination shows, however, that the flint has been carefully broken in such 
a manner as to adapt it for a sling, while the sharp edges would considerably increase its power of 
wounding. The flint flakes are of the ordinary type. 

None of the large polished axes have yet been found in the Kjokkenmoddings. A very few carefully 
formed weapons have been found, but the hatchets are almost invariably rude, though of a well-marked 
type (PI. VII., figs. 8 and 9): their angles are not ground down as in the more perfect weapons from the 
tumuli (PI. VII., figs. 1, 2, 5), but are left rough, as in the older specimens from Amiens and Abbeville, 
from which, however, they differ altogether in shape. Small pieces of very coarse pottery have also 
been discovered. 


Some of the bones from the Kjokkenmoddings bear evident marks of a sharp instrument, and several of 
the pieces found by us were in this condition, one in particular having been fashioned into a pin. 




The absence of human remains satisfactorily proves that the primitive population of the North were 
free from the practice of cannibalism. On the other hand, the tumuli have supplied us with numerous 
skeletons of this period. [8] The skulls are very round, and in many respects resemble those of the Laps, 
but have a more projecting ridge over the eye; in this respect nearly approaching the skull found by Dr. 
Schaffhausen, and figured by Mr. Busk in our second number. One curious peculiarity was, that their 
front teeth did not overlap as ours do, but met one another, as do those of the Greenlanders at the 
present day. This evidently indicates a peculiar manner of eating. 

Much as still remains to be made out respecting the men of the Stone period, the facts already 
ascertained, like a few strokes by a clever draughtsman, supply us with the elements of an outline 
sketch. Carrying our imagination back into the past, we see before us on the low shores of the Danish 
Archipelago a race of small men, with heavy overhanging brows, round heads, and faces probably 
much like those of the present Laplanders. As they must evidently have had some protection from the 
weather, it is most probable that they lived in tents made of skins. The total absence of metal from the 
Kjokkenmoddings proves that they had not yet any weapons except those made of wood, stones, horns, 
and bones. Their principal food consisted of shell-fish, but they were able to catch fish, and often 
varied their diet by game caught in hunting. It is, perhaps, not uncharitable to conclude that, when then 
hunters were unusually successful, the whole community gorged itself with food, as is the case with 
many savage races at the present time. It is evident that marrow was considered a great delicacy, and 
every single bone which contained any was split open in the manner best adapted to extract the 
precious morsel. 

The remains of the wild swan, which is only a winter visitor, and the state in which some of the deer- 
horns are found, prove that we have not here to do with mere summer quarters, and render it highly 
probable that the inhabitants resided on these spots all the year round, except, indeed, when obliged to 
move in search of shellfish, as is the case even now with the Fuegians, whose mode of life (Darwin's 
Journal, p. 234), gives us a vivid and probably correct idea of what was passing on the shores of the 
Danish fjords several thousand years ago. 

If the absence of cereal remains justifies us, as it appears to do, in concluding that they had no 
knowledge of agriculture, they must certainly have sometimes suffered from periods of great scarcity, 
though, on the other hand, they were blessed in the ignorance of spirituous liquors, and saved thereby 
from what is at present the greatest scourge of Northern Europe. 

While one race of men has thus exterminated another, and has in its turn been supplanted by a third, 
great changes in the vegetation have also taken place. At present the beech woods are the pride of the 
country, and are considered by the Danes to be the finest in the world. Many of the trees are of great 
size, and the forests are popularly supposed to have existed from time immemorial. This, however, is a 
mistake, as is proved by the trees found in the peatbogs. Some of these bogs, which are kn own in 
Denmark under the name of Skovmose, are small and deep depressions which have been gradually 
filled up by the growth of peat, and by the trunks of trees which grew on the edge and fell into the 
hollow. The lowest portion of the deposit consists, however, entirely of peat, and it is only in the upper 
part that the tree stems are found. It was at first supposed that these were blown down by the wind, but 
it has been observed that their heads always he towards the centre of the moss. When this latter is of 
small diameter, it sometimes happens that the stems from one side cross those from the other, and the 
whole depression is as completely choked up with trees as if they were artificially arranged in it. 


At the lower part of the deposit, immediately above the peat, the trees are all pines, (Pinus sylvestris). 
They attain a diameter of three feet, and their magnificent size proves how well the country was at that 



time adapted to their wants, while the proportion of their length to their diameter shows that they were 
"drawn up" by growing close to one another, though for a long while pines have ceased to grow 
naturally in Denmark. As we rise nearer to the surface of the peat we find them gradually replaced by 
oaks, while these latter are succeeded by beeches. No antiquities are found in the lowest amorphous 
peat, but stone weapons are found amongst the pines: an interesting fact, when coupled with the 
presence in the "Kjokkenmoddings" of the Tetrao urogallus, whose food consists mainly of pine buds. 

Articles of bronze have not been found below the oaks: while iron occurs only among the beeches. 

Thus we find in Denmark three great periods of arborescent vegetation, corresponding to the three great 
stages of civilization: the Stone period, with the pine forests; the Bronze age with the oaks; and finally, 
the great beech woods, which must have been already the most striking feature of the country, even 
before the introduction of iron, as we know that they have continued to be ever since 

It is a question whether the Kjokkenmoddings were not more ancient than the period previously known 
as the Stone age: and whether, therefore, this earliest age ought not to be subdivided. Certain it is that 
the Kjokkenmoddings have not yet yielded any of the carefully formed axes and knives, but these 
weapons were evidently the result of toilsome and skilful workmanship, and we should not expect to 
find the choicest works of art in a modern dustheap. On the other hand, the barrows of the stone period 
in which the more elaborate weapons are found, have not yet supplied us with the small and rude axes 
which occur in the Kjokkenmoddings, but the fact is that, in all probability, these would, until the last 
few years, have attracted no attention and been overlooked, so that it remains to be ascertained whether, 
now that their interest is acknowledged, they will not be found, and it is stated that some barrows 
recently opened have contained rude, as well as well worked, weapons. But even if they should 
hereafter prove to be absent, still the fact would not be conclusive, as probably only the chiefs and their 
families were buried in the great barrows, and in this case it might well be argued that the best weapons 
only would be buried with them. 

Possibly it will hereafter be ascertained that while in the older tumuli of the Stone period, weapons of 
the best workmanship only were deposited, the later ones contain also ruder and less perfect specimens. 
There is indeed evidence that, even at this early period, religious institutions and customs, at first full of 
earnest meaning tended to degenerate into mere forms. In the earliest times the warrior was buried with 
his favorite weapons; gradually the inevitable tendency of ceremonies, or possibly a dim sense that 
axes and knives were more useful to the living than the dead, caused an alteration of the custom, and 
small models of the weapons were buried instead of the weapons themselves. 

The same thing has been observed by M. Boucher de Perthes, in the valley of the Somme. He has 
discovered in the peat some burial places belonging probably to the Bronze age, and he supposes that it 
was customary for every one who attended the funeral, to cast some offering on the grave as a token of 
respect to the departed. Of these rude flints M. Boucher de Perthes possesses a great collection, and it is 
evident that they were never intended to be of any actual use. Mr. Franks, of the British Museum, 
informs me that much of the jewellery found in Etruscan tombs is so thin that it could not have been 
worn during life; and in Egyptian graves also models occur, instead of the weapons or implements 
themselves. 

M. Worsaae is of opinion that there is sufficient evidence to indicate the separation of the Danish Stone 
age into two periods. However this may be, the remains found near Amiens and Abbeville, seem to me 
to justify our doing so, at least as regards France, but we did not see in Copenhagen any Danish flint 
weapons at all resembling the older forms from the gravels capping the hills on each side of the valley 
of the Somme, nor have any flint weapons of this type as yet been found in Ireland. 



It is manifestly impossible to affix a date in years to the formation of the Kjokkenmoddings, which, 
nevertheless are, as evidently, of immense antiquity. We have seen that at the time of the Romans the 
country was, as now, covered by beech forests, and yet we know that during the Bronze age, beeches 
were absent, or only represented by a few stragglers, while the whole country was covered with oaks. 
This change implies a great lapse of time, even if we suppose that but a few generations of oaks 
succeeded one another. We know also that the oaks had been preceded by pines, and that the country 
was inhabited even then. 

Again, the immense number of objects belonging to the Bronze age which have been found in 
Denmark from time to time, and the great number of burial places, appear to justify the Danish 
Archaeologists in assigning to this period a very great lapse of time. The same arguments apply with 
even more strength to the remains of the Stone period, as a country the inhabitants of which live by 
hunting and fishing can never be thickly populated; and, on the whole, the conclusion is forced upon 
us, that the country must have been inhabited several thousand years before the Christian Era. 

On the other hand no flint implements have yet been found in Denmark, which resemble those 
occurring in the drift near Amiens, Abbeville, and elsewhere. Not only, however, the great differences 
in the workmanship, but also the absence of any trace of the Elephant or Rhinoceros, with the human 
remains in Denmark, and their well attested presence in France, in the same strata with the flint 
implements, tend to prove the greater antiquity of the remains found near the Somme. These flint 
weapons have been actually found in situ by Prestwich, Flower, Gaudry, Pouchet, and others; but even 
without this satisfactory evidence, the genuineness of the weapons is, as M. Boucher de Perthes and 
Mr. Prestwich have shown, completely proved by their condition. Those which have lain in siliceous or 
chalky sands have a peculiar vitreous lustre very different from the comparatively dead surface 
generally presented by a newly broken flint. Mr. Evans, however, has shown me a flint in which the 
recently fractured surfaces have a gloss, certainly very much like that of the Amiens and Abbeville 
specimens, which therefore, though generally a good voucher for antiquity, cannot in all cases be 
implicitly relied on. More conclusive is the evidence when the flints have lain "in ochreous sand, by 
which, especially if argillaceous, they are stained yellow, whilst in ferruginous sands and clays they 
assume a brown colour," and in some beds they become white and porcellaneous. As will be seen, 
however, in PI. VII., fig. 11, this alteration of colour is quite superficial, and follows the outline of the 
present surface, whereas if the weapon had been tampered with by the workmen, they would have 
broken through the outer coating and exposed the dark flint, as has, in fact, been done by the accidental 
fracture shown in the figure. 

Moreover, the great antiquity of these most interesting remains is farther proved by the position of the 
gravel beds in which they are found. Not only are these strata covered by several feet of sand, 
containing unbroken though very delicate land and freshwater shells, and this again by brick earth, but 
they cap the hills on each side of the Somme valley, which must therefore have been excavated, in part 
at least, since they were deposited. The lower parts of the valley are now occupied by peat, in which are 
found remains referred by M. Boucher de Perthes to the Stone period, and it would seem therefore that 
we have here, at least, good evidence of two Stone ages, one of which would be much older than the 
other, and would carry back the origin of the human race to a date, at least, twice as remote as that 
usually assigned to it. Further, it is evident that man must have originated in a hot climate, and he could 
not have supported the climate of the North until he had made some steps in civilization; at least, until 
he had leamt to light a fire and provide himself with a dwelling place. 


Intensely interesting, therefore, as are the antiquities of Northern Europe, it is, after all, in a hotter part 



of the world, and probably in the tropics themselves, that we must look for the true cradle of the human 
race. 

Prof. Steenstrup has promised to send us an account of his recent progress in the investigation of the 
Kjokkenmoddings; and I hope also, perhaps in a future number of this Review, to compare the early 
history of Denmark, as indicated by the tumuli and the ancient weapons, with that of other 
neighbouring countries. 

The length to which this article has already extended, prevents me from doing more at present than 
mention that flint hatchets closely resembling those from Amiens and Abbeville, were found at Hoxne 
in Suffolk, and described by Mr. Frere, in 1797. Some of the oval form were found in Kent-Hole, near 
Torquay. In the British Museum is a similar specimen which was found with the skeleton of an elephant 
in London many years ago, and more recently a few have been discovered near Reculvers by Mr. 

Leech, Mr. Evans, and Mr. Prestwich, at Biddenham in Bedfordshire by Mr. Wyatt, at Godahning in 
Surrey by Mr. Whitburn, and at Abbot's Langley by Mr. Evans. We may reasonably hope that the 
persevering researches of these gentlemen, and especially of Messrs. Evans and Prestwich, will be 
rewarded by similar discoveries in other places. 

Description of Plate VII. 

Fig. 1. A flint axe from a tumulus, 
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3 

Nat. size. 

Fig. 2. Another form of stone axe with a hole for a handle, 
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Nat. size. 

Fig. 3. A flint saw, 
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Nat. size. 

Fig. 4. A flint sword, 
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Nat. size. 

Fig. 5. A flint chisel, 
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Nat. size. 

Fig. 6. One of the "cores" from which the flint flakes are splintered, 
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Nat. size. 



Fig. 7. One of the flakes, 
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Nat. size. 

Figs 8-9. Rude axes from the Kjokkenmodding at Havelse, 
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Nat. size. 

Fig. 10. Flint axe from drift at Moulin Quignon near Abbeville, 
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Nat. size. 

Fig. 11. Flint axe from Abbeville, showing that the part stained white is parallel to the present surfaces, 
and that the weathering has taken place since the flint was worked into its present shape, 
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Nat. size. 

Fig. 12. Sling-stone from the Kjokkenmodding at Havelse, 
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Nat. size. 
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Mr. Wilde however suggests that these swords may have heen used rather as daggers, and have been 
held by only three fingers. (Catalogue of Antiquities, p. 455.) 

Wilde's Catalogue, p. 393. 



Worsaae's Primeval Antiquities, p. 93. 

Untersogelser i geologisk-antiquarisk Retning af G. Forchhammer, J. Steenstrup, og J. Worsaae. 
Etudes Geologico-Archeologiques en Danemark et en Suisse. Mem. de la Societe Vaudoise, T. vi. 
1860. 

Troyon, Habitations Lacustres, pp. 43 and 427. 

It is a curious fact that as Professor Steenstrup informs me, the bones from the Kjokkenmoddings of 
Jutland indicate as a general rule larger and more powerful animals than those of the Islands. 

Some remarks on this subject by Mr. Busk will appear in our next number. [Eds.] 


Widowers' Houses (1892) 

by George Bernard Shaw 

Widowers' Houses (1892) was the first of George Bernard Shaw's plays to be staged. It is one of the 
three plays Shaw published as Plays Unpleasant in 1898. It was deemed "unpleasant" because its 
purpose is not to entertain its audience—as the traditional Victorian theatre was expected to do—but to 
raise awareness of social problems and to censure the exploitation of the poor by the unproductive 
upper class. 

— Excerpted from Widowers' Houses on Wikipedia, the free encyclopedia. 

Widowers' Houses: A Play By Bernard Shaw. (1884-1892) 

Constable and Company Ltd. London: 1914. 

Printed by R. & R. CLARK, LIMITED, Edinburgh. 


Act I 
Act II 
Act III 

Widowers' Houses by George Bernard Shaw 
Act I 

In the garden restaurant of a hotel at Remagen on the Rhine, on a fine afternoon in August in the 
eighteen-eighties. Looking down the Rhine towards Bonn, the gate leading from the garden to the 
riverside is seen on the right. The hotel is on the left. It has a wooden annex with an entrance marked 
Table d'Hote. A waiter is in attendance. 

A couple of English tourists come out of the hotel. The younger, Dr Harry Trench, is about 24, stoutly 
built, thick in the neck, close-cropped and black in the hair, with undignified medical-student manners, 
frank, hasty, rather boyish. The other, Mr William de Burgh Cokane, is older probably over 40, 
possibly 50 an ill-nourished, scanty-haired gentleman, with affected manners; fidgety, touchy, and 
constitutionally ridiculous in uncompassionate eyes. 





COKANE [on the threshold of the hotel, calling peremptorily to the waiter] Two beers for us out here. 
[The waiter goes for the beer.] Cokane comes into the garden]. We have got the room with the best 
view in the hotel, Harry, thanks to my tact. We’ll leave in the morning and do Mainz and Frankfurt. 
There is a very graceful female statue in the private house of a nobleman in Frankfurt. Also a zoo. Next 
day, Nuremberg! finest collection of instruments of torture in the world. 

TRENCH All right. You look out the trains, will you? [He takes out a Continental Bradshaw, and tosses 
it on one of the tables]. 

COKANE [baulking himself in the act of sitting down] Pah! the seat is all dusty. These foreigners are 
deplorably unclean in their habits. 

TRENCH [buoyantly] Never mind : It dont matter, old chappie. Buck up, Billy, buck up. Enjoy 
yourself. [He throws Cokane into the chair, and sits down opposite him, taking out his pipe, and singing 
noisily] 

Pour out the Rhine wine: let it flow 
Like a free and bounding river 

COKANE [scandalized] In the name of common decency, Harry, will you remember that you are a 
gentleman and not a coster on Hampstead Heath on Bank Holiday? Would you dream of behaving like 
this in London? 

TRENCH Oh, rot! Ive come abroad to enjoy myself. So would you if youd just passed an examination 
after four years in the medical school and walking the hospital. [He again bursts into song.] 

COKANE [rising] Trench: either you travel as a gentleman, or you travel alone. This is what makes 
Englishmen unpopular on the Continent. It may not matter before the natives; but the people who came 
on board the steamer at Bonn are English. I have been uneasy all the afternoon about what they must 
think of us. Look at our appearance. 

TRENCH Whats wrong with our appearance? 

COKANE Neglige, my dear fellow, neglige. On the steamboat a little neglige was quite en regie; but 
here, in this hotel, some of them are sure to dress for dinner; and you have nothing but that Norfolk 
jacket. How are they to know that you are well connected if you do not shew it by your manners? 

TRENCH Pooh! the steamboat people were the scum of the earth Americans and all sorts. They may go 
hang themselves, Billy. I shall not bother about them. [He strikes a match, and proceeds to light his 
pipe.] 

COKANE Do drop calling me Billy in public, Trench. My name is Cokane. I am sure they were 
persons of consequence: you were struck with the distinguished appearance of the father yourself. 

TRENCH [sobered at once] What! those people? [He blows out the match and puts up his pipe.] 


COKANE [following up his advantage triumphantly] Here, Harry, here: at this hotel. I recognized the 
father’s umbrella in the hall. 



TRENCH [with a touch of genuine shame] I suppose I ought to have brought a change. But a lot of 
luggage is such a nuisance; and [rising abruptly] at all events we can go and have a wash. [He turns to 
go into the hotel, but stops in consternation, seeing some people coming up to the riverside gate]. Oh, I 
say! Here they are. 

A lady and gentleman, followed by a porter with some light parcels, not luggage, but shop purchases, 
come into the garden. They are apparently father and daughter. The gentleman is 50, tall, well 
preserved, and of upright carriage. His incisive, domineering utterance and imposing style, with his 
strong aquiline nose and resolute clean-shaven mouth, give him an air of importance. He wears a light 
grey frock-coat with silk linings, a white hat, and a field-glass slung in a new leather case. A self-made 
man, formidable to servants, not easily accessible to anyone. His daughter is a well-dressed, well-fed, 
good-looking, strong-minded young woman, presentably ladylike, but still her father's daughter. 
Nevertheless fresh and attractive, and none the worse for being vital and energetic rather than delicate 
and refined. 

COKANE [quickly taking the arm of Trench, who is staring as if transfixed] Recollect yourself, Harry: 
presence of mind, presence of mind! [He strolls with him towards the hotel. The waiter comes out with 
the beer]. Kellner: Ceci-la est notre table. Est-ce que vous comprenez Fran£ais? 

WAITER Yes, zare. Oil right, zare. 

THE GENTLEMAN [to his porter] Place those things on that table. [The porter does not understand] 

WAITER [interposing] Zese zhentellmen are using zis table, zare. Vould you mind? 

THE GENTLEMAN [severely] You should have told me so before. [To Cokane, with fierce 
condescension] I regret the mistake, sir. 

COKANE Dont mention it, my dear sir: dont mention it. Retain the place, I beg. 

THE GENTLEMAN {coldly turning his back on him] Thank you. [To the porter] Place them on that 
table. [The porter makes no movement until the gentleman points to the parcels and peremptorily raps 
on another table, nearer the gate]. 

PORTER Ja wohl, gnad’g' Herr. [He puts down the parcels]. 

THE GENTLEMAN [taking out a handful of money] Waiter. 

WAITER [awestruck] Yes, zare. 

THE GENTLEMAN Tea. For two. Out here. 

WAITER Yes, zare. [He goes into the hotel.] 

The gentleman selects a small coin from his handful of money, and gives it to the porter, who receives it 
with a submissive touch to his cap, and goes out, not daring to speak. His daughter sits down and 
opens a parcel ofphotographs. The gentleman takes out a Baedeker; places a chair for himself; and 
then, before sitting down, looks truculently at Cokane,as if waiting for him to take himself off. Cokane, 
not at all abashed, resumes his place at the other table with an air of modest good breeding, and calls 



to Trench, who is prowling irresolutely in the background. 

COKANE Trench, my dear fellow: your beer is waiting for you. [He drinks.] 

TRENCH [glad of the excuse to come back to his chair] Thank you, Cokane. [He also drinks.] 

COKANE By the way, Harry, I have often meant to ask you: is Lady Roxdale your mother’s sister or 
your father's? [This shot tells immediately. The gentleman is perceptibly interested.] 

TRENCH My mother's, of course. What put that into your head? 

COKANE Nothing. I was just thinking hm! She will expect you to marry, Harry: a doctor ought to 
marry. 

TRENCH What has she got to do with it? 

COKANE A great deal, dear boy. She looks forward to floating your wife in society in London. 
TRENCH What rot! 

COKANE Ah, you are young, dear boy: You dont know the importance of these things apparently idle 
ceremonial trifles, really the springs and wheels of a great aristocratic system. [The waiter comes back 
with the tea things, which he brings to the gentleman’s table. Cokane rises and addresses the 
gentleman] My dear sir, excuse my addressing you; but I cannot help feeling that you prefer this table 
and that we are in your way. 

THE GENTLEMAN [grafiously] Thank you. Blanche: This gentleman very kindly offers us his table, 
if you would prefer it. 

BLANCHE Oh, thanks: It makes no difference. 

THE GENTLEMAN [to Cokane} We are fellow travellers, I believe, sir. 

COKANE Fellow travellers and fellow countrymen. Ah, we rarely feel the charm of our own tongue 
until it reaches our ears under a foreign sky. You have no doubt noticed that? 

THE GENTLEMAN [a little puzzled] Hm! From a romantic point of view, possibly, very possibly. As a 
matter of fact, the sound of English makes me feel at home; and I dislike feeling at home when I am 
abroad. It is not precisely what one goes to the expense for. [He looks at Trench] I think this gentleman 
travelled with us also. 

COKANE [acting as master of the ceremonies] My valued friend, Dr Trench. [The gentleman and 
Trench rise.] Trench, my dear fellow, allow me to introduce you to er? [He looks enquiringly at the 
gentleman, waiting for the name.] 

THE GENTLEMAN Permit me to shake your hand, Dr Trench. My name is Sartorius; and I have the 
honor of being known to Lady Roxdale, who is, I believe, a near relative of yours. Blanche, [She looks 
up.] Dr Trench. [They bow.] 



TRENCH Perhaps I should introduce my friend Cokane to you, Mr Sartorius: Mr William de Burgh 
Cokane. [Cokane makes an elaborate bow. Sartorius accepts it with dignity. The waiter meanwhile 
returns with teapot, hot water, etc.] 

SARTORIUS [to the waiter] Two more cups. 

WAITER Yes, zare. [He goes into the hotel.] 

BLANCHE Do you take sugar, Mr Cokane? 

COKANE Thank you. [To Sartorius] This is really too kind. Harry: Bring your chair round. 

SARTORIUS You are very welcome. [Trench brings his chair to the tea table; and they all sit round it. 
The waiter returns with two more cups.] 

WAITER Table d’hote at 'alf past zix, zhentellmenn. Ahnyzing else now, zare? 

SARTORIUS No. You can go. [The waiter goes.] 

COKANE [very agreeably] Do you contemplate a long stay here, Miss Sartorius? 

BLANCHE We were thinking of going on to Rolandseck. Is it as nice as this place? 

COKANE Harry: The Baedeker. Thank you. [He consults the index, and looks out Rolandseck.] 
BLANCHE Sugar, Dr Trench? 

TRENCH Thanks. [She hands him the cup, and looks meaningly at him for an instant. He looks down 
hastily, and glances apprehensively at Sartorius, who is preoccupied with a piece of bread and butter], 

COKANE Rolandseck appears to be an extremely interesting place. [Rereads] "It is one of the most 
beautiful and frequented spots on the river, and is surrounded with numerous villas and pleasant 
gardens, chiefly belonging to wealthy merchants from the Lower Rhine, and extending along the 
wooded slopes at the back of the village." 

BLANCHE That sounds civilized and comfortable. I vote we go there. 

SARTORIUS Quite like our place at Surbiton, my dear. 

BLANCHE Quite. 

COKANE You have a place down the river? Ah, I envy you. 

SARTORIUS No: I have merely taken a furnished villa at Surbiton for the summer. I live in Bedford 
Square. I am a vestryman and must reside in the parish. 

BLANCHE Another cup, Mr Cokane? 

COKANE Thank you, no. [To Sartorius] I presume you have been round this little place. Not much to 



see here, except the Apollinaris Church. 

SARTORIUS [scandalized] The what! 

COKANE The Apollinaris Church. 

SARTORIUS A strange name to give a church. Very continental, I must say. 

COKANE Ah, yes, yes, yes. That is where our neighbors fall short sometimes, Mr Sartorius: Taste, 
taste is what they occasionally fail in. But in this instance they are not to blame. The water is called 
after the church, not the church after the water. 

SARTORIUS [as if this were an extenuating circumstance but not a complete excuse] I am glad to hear 
it. Is the church a celebrated one? 

COKANE Baedeker stars it. 

SARTORIUS [respectfully] Oh, in that case I should like to see it. 

COKANE [reading] "...erected in 1839 by Zwirner, the late eminent architect of the cathedral of 
Cologne, at the expense of Count Fiirstenberg-Stammheim." 

SARTORIUS [much impressed] We must certainly see that, Mr Cokane. I had no idea that the architect 
of Cologne cathedral lived so recently. 

BLANCHE Dont let us bother about any more churches, papa. Theyre all the same; and I'm tired to 
death of them. 

SARTORIUS Well, my dear, if you think it sensible to take a long and expensive journey to see what 
there is to be seen, and then go away without seeing it 

BLANCHE Not this afternoon, papa, please. 

SARTORIUS My dear: I should like you to see everything. It is part of your education 

BLANCHE [rising, with a petulant sigh] Oh, my education! Very well, very well: I suppose I must go 
through with it. Are you coming, Dr Trench? [with a grimace] I'm sure the Johannis Church will be a 
treat for you. 

COKANE [laughing softly and archly] Ah, excellent, excellent: Very good, indeed. [Seriously] But do 
you know, Miss Sartorius, there actually are Johannis churches here several of them as well as 
Apollinaris ones? 

SARTORIUS [Sententiously, taking out his field-glass and leading the way to the gate] There is many a 
true word spoken in jest, Mr Cokane. 

COKANE [accompanying him] How true! How true! [They go out together, ruminating profoundly. 
Blanche makes no movement to follow them. She watches until they are safely out of sight, and then 
posts herself before Trench, looking at him with an enigmatic smile, which he returns with a half 



sheepish, half conceited grin.] 

BLANCHE Well! So you have done it at last. 

TRENCH Yes. At least Cokane's done it. I told you he’d manage it. He's rather an ass in some ways; but 
he has tremendous tact. 

BLANCHE [contemptuously] Tact! Thats not tact: thats inquisitiveness. Inquisitive people always 
have a lot of practice in getting into conversation with strangers. Why didnt you speak to my father 
yourself on the boat? You were ready enough to speak to me without any introduction. 

TRENCH I didnt particularly want to talk to him. 

BLANCHE It didnt occur to you, I suppose, that you put me in a false position by that. 

TRENCH Oh, I dont see that, exactly. Besides, your father isnt an easy man to tackle. Of course, now 
that I know him, I see that he's pleasant enough; but then youve got to know him first, havnt you? 

BLANCHE [impatiently] Everybody is afraid of papa: I'm sure I dont know why. [She sits down again, 
pouting a little.] 

TRENCH [tenderly] However, it's all right now: Isnt it? [He sits near her.] 

BLANCHE [sharply] I dont know. How should I? You had no right to speak to me that day on board 
the steamer. You thought I was alone, because [with false pathos] I had no mother with me. 

TRENCH [protesting] Oh, I say! Come! It was you who spoke to me. Of course I was only too glad of 
the chance; but on my word I shouldnt have moved an eyelid if you hadnt given me a lead. 

BLANCHE I only asked you the name of a castle. There was nothing unladylike in that. 

TRENCH Of course not. Why shouldnt you? [With renewed tenderness] But it's all right now: Isnt it? 

BLANCHE [softly, looking subtly at him] Is it? 

TRENCH [suddenly becoming shy] I, I suppose so. By the way, what about the Apollinaris Church? 
Your father expects us to follow him, doesnt he? 

BLANCHE [with suppressed resentment] Dont let me detain you if you wish to see it. 

TRENCH Wont you come? 

BLANCHE No. [She turns her face away moodily.] 

TRENCH [alarmed] I say: youre not offended, are you? [She looks round at him for a moment with a 
reproachful film on her eyes.] Blanche— [She bristles instantly; overdoes it and frightens him.] I beg 
your pardon for calling you by your name; but I er— [She corrects her mistake by softening her 
expression eloquently. He responds with a gush] You dont mind, do you? I felt sure you wouldnt, 
somehow. Well, look here. I have no idea how you will receive this: It must seem horribly abrupt; but 



the circumstances do not admit of— The fact is, my utter want of tact— [he founders more and more, 
unable to see that she can hardly contain her eagerness.] Now, if it were Cokane— 

BLANCHE [impatiently] Cokane! 

TRENCH [terrified] No, not Cokane. Though I assure you I was only going to say about him that— 
BLANCHE That he will be back presently with papa. 

TRENCH [stupidly] Yes: They cant be very long now. I hope I'm not detaining you. 

BLANCHE I thought you were detaining me because you had something to say. 

TRENCH [totally unnerved] Not at all. At least, nothing very particular. That is, I'm afraid you wouldnt 
think it very particular. Another time, perhaps— 

BLANCHE What other time? How do you know that we shall ever meet again? [Desperately] Tell me 
now. I want you to tell me now. 

TRENCH Well, I was thinking that if we could make up our minds to or not to at least er-[His 
nervousness deprives him of the power of speech] 

BLANCHE [giving him up as hopeless] I dont think theres much danger of your making up your mind, 
Dr Trench. 

TRENCH [stammering] I only thought— [He stops and looks at her piteously. She hesitates a moment, 
and then puts her hands into his with calculated impulsiveness. He catches her in his arms with a cry of 
relief.] Dear Blanche! I thought I should never have said it. I believe I should have stood stuttering here 
all day if you hadnt helped me out with it. 

BLANCHE [trying to get away from him] I didnt help you out with it. 

TRENCH [holding her] I dont mean that you did it on purpose, of course. Only instinctively. 
BLANCHE [still a little anxious] But you havnt said anything. 

TRENCH What more can I say than this? [He kisses her again.] 

BLANCHE [overcome by the kiss, but holding on to her point] But Harry- 
TRENCH [delighted at the name] Yes? 

BLANCHE When shall we be married? 

TRENCH At the first church we meet: the Apollinaris Church, if you like. 

BLANCHE No, but seriously. This is serious, Harry: you musnt joke about it. 

TRENCH [looking suddenly round to the riverside gate and quickly releasing her] Sh! Here they are 



back again. 


BLANCHE Oh, d— [The word is drowned by the clangor of a bell from within the hotel. The waiter 
appears on the steps, ringing it. Cokane and Sartorius are seen returning by the river gate] 

WAITER Table d’h6te in dwendy minutes, ladies and zhentellmenn. [He goes into the hotel.] 

SARTORIUS [gravely] I intended you to accompany us, Blanche. 

BLANCHE Yes, papa. We were just about to start. 

SARTORIUS We are rather dusty : we must make ourselves presentable at the table d’hote. I think you 
had better come in with me, my child. Come. [He offers Blanche his arm. The gravity of his manner 
overawes them all. Blanche silently takes his arm and goes into the hotel with him. Cokane, hardly less 
momentous than Sartorius himself, contemplates Trench with the severity of a judge]. 

COKANE [with reprobation] No, my dear boy. No, no. Never. I blush for you was never so ashamed in 
my life. You have been taking advantage of that unprotected girl. 

TRENCH [hotly] Cokane! 

COKANE [inexorable] Her father seems to be a perfect gentleman. I obtained the privilege of his 
acquaintance: I introduced you: I allowed him to believe that he might leave his daughter in your 
charge with absolute confidence. And what did I see on our return? what did her father see? Oh, 

Trench, Trench! No, my dear fellow, no, no. Bad taste, Harry, bad form! 

TRENCH Stuff! There was nothing to see. 

COKANE Nothing to see! She, a perfect lady, a person of the highest breeding, actually in your arms; 
and you say there was nothing to see! With a waiter there actually ringing a heavy bell to call attention 
to his presence. [Lecturing him with redoubled severity] Have you no principles, Trench? Have you no 
religious convictions? Have you no acquaintance with the usages of society? You actually kissed- 

TRENCH You didnt see me kiss her. 

COKANE We not only saw but heard it: The report positively reverberated down the Rhine. Dont 
condescend to subterfuge, Trench. 

TRENCH Nonsense, my dear Billy. You— 

COKANE There you go again. Dont use that low abbreviation. How am I to preserve the respect of 
fellow travellers of position and wealth, if I am to be Billied at every turn? My name is William : 
William de Burgh Cokane. 

TRENCH Oh, bother! There: Dont be offended, old chap. Whats the use of putting your back up at 
every trifle? It comes natural to me to call you Billy: it suits you, somehow. 

COKANE [mortified] You have no delicacy of feeling Trench, no tact. I never mention it to anyone; but 
nothing, I am afraid, will ever make a true gentleman of you. [Sartorius appears on the threshold of the 



hotel.] Here is my friend Sartorius, coming, no doubt, to ask you for an explanation of your conduct. I 
really should not have been surprised to see him bring a horsewhip with him. I shall not intrude on the 
painful scene. 

TRENCH Dont go, confound it. I dont want to meet him alone just now. 

COKANE [shaking his head] Delicacy, Harry, delicacy! Good taste! Savoir faire! [He walks away. 
Trench tries to escape in the opposite direction by strolling off towards the garden entrance.] 

SARTORIUS [mesmerically] Dr Trench. 

TRENCH [stopping and fuming] Oh, is that you, Mr Sartorius? How did you find the church? 

[Sartorius, without a word, points to a seat. Trench, half hypnotized by his own nervousness and the 
impressiveness of Sartorius, sits down helplessly.] 

SARTORIUS {also seating himself] You have been speaking to my daughter, Dr Trench. 

TRENCH [with an attempt at ease of manner] Yes: we had a conversation quite a chat, in fact whilst 
you were at the church with Cokane. How did you get on with Cokane, Mr Sartorius? I always think he 
has such wonderful tact. 

SARTORIUS [ignoring the digression] I have just had a word with my daughter, Dr Trench; and I find 
her underthe impression that something has passed between you which it is my duty as a father, the 
father of a motherless girl, to inquire into at once. My daughter, perhaps foolishly, has taken you quite 
seriously; and— 

TRENCH But— 

SARTORIUS One moment, if you will be so good. I have been a young man myself younger, perhaps, 
than you would suppose from my present appearance. I mean, of course, in character. If you were not 
serious— 

TRENCH [ingenuously] But I was perfectly serious. I want to marry your daughter, Mr Sartorius. I 
hope you dont object. 

SARTORIUS [condescending to Trench's humility from the mere instinct to seize an advantage, and 
yet deferring to Lady Roxdale's relative] So far, no. I may say that your proposal seems to be an 
honorable and straightforward one, and that it is very gratifying to me personally. 

TRENCH [agreeably surprised] Then I suppose we may consider the affair as settled. It's really very 
good of you. 

SARTORIUS Gently, Dr Trench, gently. Such a transaction as this cannot be settled offhand. 

TRENCH Not offhand, no. There are settlements and things, of course. But it may be regarded as 
settled between ourselves, maynt it? 


'SARTORIUS Hm! Have you nothing further to mention? 



TRENCH Only that, that- No: I dont know that I have, except that I love 


SARTORIUS [interrupting] Anything about your family, for example? You do not anticipate any 
objection on their part, do you? 

TRENCH Oh, they have nothing to do with it. 

SARTORIUS [warmly] Excuse me, sir: They have a great deal to do with it. [Trench is abashed] I am 
resolved that my daughter shall approach no circle in which she will not be received with the full 
consideration to which her education and her breeding— [here his self-control slips a little; and he 
repeats, as if Trench had contradicted him] —I say, her breeding entitle her. 

TRENCH {bewildered] Of course not. But what makes you think my family wont like Blanche? Of 
course my father was a younger son; and Ive had to take to a profession and all that; so my people wont 
expect us to entertain them: Theyll know we cant afford it. But theyll entertain us: They always ask me. 

SARTORIUS That wont do for me, sir. Families often think it due to themselves to turn their backs on 
newcomers whom they may not think quite good enough for them. 

TRENCH But I assure you my people amt a bit snobbish. Blanche is a lady: thatll be good enough for 
them. 

SARTORIUS [moved] I am glad you think so. [He offers his hand. Trench, astonished, takes it] I think 
so myself. [He presses Trenctis hand gratefully and releases it.] And now, Dr Trench, since you have 
acted handsomely, you shall have no cause to complain of me. There shall be no difficulty about 
money: You shall entertain as much as you please: I will guarantee all that. But I must have a guarantee 
on my side that she will be received on equal terms by your family. 

TRENCH Guarantee! 

SARTORIUS Yes, a reasonable guarantee. I shall expect you to write to your relatives explaining your 
intention, and adding what you think proper as to my daughter's fitness for the best society. When you 
can shew me a few letters from the principal members of your family, congratulating you in a fairly 
cordial way, I shall be satisfied. Can I say more? 

TRENCH [much puzzled, but grateful] No indeed. You are really very good. Many thanks. Since you 
wish it, I'll write to my people. But I assure you youll find them as jolly as possible over it. I'll make 
them write by return. 

SARTORIUS Thank you. In the meantime, I must ask you not to regard the matter as settled. 

TRENCH Oh! Not to regard the-1 see. You mean between Blanche and— 

SARTORIUS I mean between you and Miss Sartorius. When I interrupted your conversation here some 
time ago, you and she were evidently regarding it as settled. In case difficulties arise, and the match— 
you see I call it a match—be broken off, I should not wish Blanche to think that she had allowed a 
gentleman to, to- [Trench nods sympathetically] Quite so. May I depend on you to keep a fair distance, 
and so spare me the necessity of having to restrain an intercourse which promises to be very pleasant to 



us all? 


TRENCH Certainly; since you prefer it. [They shake hands on it.] 

SARTORIUS [rising] You will write to-day, I think you said? 

TRENCH [eagerly] I'll write now, before I leave here, straight off. 

SARTORIUS I will leave you to yourself then. [He hesitates, the conversation having made him self- 
conscious and embarrassed; then recovers himself with an effort and adds with dignity, as he turns to 
go] I am pleased to have come to an understanding with you. [He goes into the hotel and Cokane, who 
has been hanging about inquisitively , emerges from the shrubbery.] 

TRENCH [excitedly] Billy, old chap: youre just in time to do me a favour. I want you to draft a letter 
for me to copy out. 

COKANE I came with you on this tour as a friend, Trench: not as a secretary. 

TRENCH Well, youll write as a friend. It's to my Aunt Maria, about Blanche and me. To tell her, you 
know. 

COKANE Tell her about Blanche and you! Tell her about your conduct! Betray you, my friend; and 
forget that I am writing to a lady? Never! 

TRENCH Bosh, Billy: dont pretend you dont understand. We’re engaged engaged, my boy: What do 
you think of that? I must write by to-night's post. You are the man to tell me what to say. Come, old 
chap [coaxing him to sit down at one of the tables]: Here’s a pencil. Have you a bit of oh, here: This'll 
do: Write it on the back of the map. [He tears the map out of his Baedeker and spreads it face 
downwards on the table. Cokane takes the pencil and prepares to write] Thats right. Thanks awfully, 
old chap! Now fire away. [Anxiously] Be careful how you word it, though, Cokane. 

COKANE [putting down the pencil] If you doubt my ability to express myself becomingly to Lady 
Roxdale— 

TRENCH [propitiating him] All right, old fellow, all right: theres not a man alive who could do it half 
so well as you. I only wanted to explain. You see, Sartorius has got it into his head, somehow, that my 
people will snub Blanche; and he wont consent unless they send letters and invitations and 
congratulations and the deuce knows what not. So just put it in such a way that Aunt Maria will write 
by return saying she is delighted, and asking us—Blanche and me—you know, to stay with her, and so 
forth. You know what I mean. Just tell her all about it in a chatty way; and— 

COKANE [crushingly] If you will tell me all about it in a chatty way, I daresay I can communicate it to 
Lady Roxdale with proper delicacy. What is Sartorius? 

TRENCH [taken aback] I dont know: I didnt ask. It's a sort of question you cant very well put to a man 
at least a man like him. Do you think you could word the letter so as to pass all that over? I really dont 
like to ask him. 


COKANE I can pass it over if you wish. Nothing easier. But if you think Lady Roxdale will pass it 



over, I differ from you. I may be wrong: No doubt I am. I generally am wrong, I believe; but that is my 
opinion. 

TRENCH [much perplexed] Oh, confound it! What the deuce am I to do? Cant you say he's a 
gentleman: That wont commit us to anything. If you dwell on his being well off, and Blanche an only 
child, Aunt Maria will be satisfied. 

COKANE Henry Trench: when will you begin to get a little sense? This is a serious business. Act 
responsibly, Harry: Act responsibly. 

TRENCH Bosh! Dont be moral! 

COKANE I am not moral, Trench. At least I am not a moralist: that is the expression I should have 
used moral, but not a moralist. If you are going to get money with your wife, doesnt it concern your 
family to know how that money was made? Doesnt it concern you, Harry? [Trench looks at him 
helplessly, twisting his fingers nervously. Cokane throws down the pencil and leans back with 
ostentatious indifference.] Of course it is no business of mine: I only throw out the suggestion. 

Sartorius may be a retired burglar for all I know. [Sartorius and Blanche, ready for dinner, come from 
the hotel.] 

TRENCH Sh! Here they come. Get the letter finished before dinner, like a good old chappie : I shall be 
awfully obliged to you. 

COKANE [impatiently] Leave me, leave me: You disturb me. [He waves him off and begins to write.] 
TRENCH [humbfy and gratefully] Yes, old chap. Thanks awfully. 

[By this time Blanche has left her father and is strolling off towards the riverside. Sartorius comes 
down the garden, Baedeker in hand, and sits near Cokane, reading. Trench addresses him.]’ You wont 
mind my taking Blanche in to dinner, I hope, sir? 

SARTORIUS By all means, Dr Trench. Pray do so. [He graciously waves him off to join Blanche. 
Trench hurries after her through the gate. The light reddens as the Rhenish sunset begins. Cokane, 
making wry faces in the agonies of composition, is disconcerted to find Sartorius' eye upon him.] 

SARTORIUS I do not disturb you, I hope, Mr Cokane. 

COKANE By no means. Our friend Trench has entrusted me with a difficult and delicate task. He has 
requested me, as a friend of the family, to write to them on a subject that concerns you. 

SARTORIUS Indeed, Mr Cokane. Well, the communication could not be in better hands. 

COKANE [with an air of modesty] Ah, that is going too far, my dear sir, too far. Still, you see what 
Trench is. A capital fellow in his way, Mr Sartorius, an excellent young fellow. But family 
communications like these require good manners. They require tact; and tact is Trench's weak point. He 
has an excellent heart, but no tact—none whatever. Everything depends on the way the matter is put to 
Lady Roxdale. But as to that, you may rely on me. I understand the sex. 


SARTORIUS Well, however she may receive it and I care as little as any man, Mr Cokane, how people 



may choose to receive me, I trust I may at least have the pleasure of seeing you sometimes at my house 
when we return to England. 

COKANE [overwhelmed] My dear sir! You express yourself in the true spirit of an English gentleman. 

SARTORIUS Not at all. You will always be most welcome. But I fear I have disturbed you in the 
composition of your letter. Pray resume it. I shall leave you to yourself. [He pretends to rise, but checks 
himself to add:] Unless indeed I can assist you in any way? By clearing up any point on which you are 
not informed, for instance; or even, if I may so far presume on my years, giving you the benefit of my 
experience as to the best way of wording the matter. [Cokane looks a little surprised at this. Sartorius 
looks hard at him, and continues deliberately and meaningly:] I shall always be happy to help any 
friend of Dr Trench's, in any way, to the best of my ability and of my means. 

COKANE My dear sir : you are really very good. Trench and I were putting our heads together over the 
letter just now; and there certainly were one or two points on which we were a little in the dark. 
[Scrupulously] But I would not permit Harry to question you. No. I pointed out to him that, as a matter 
of taste, it would be more delicate to wait until you volunteered the necessary information. 

SARTORIUS Hm! May I ask what you have said, so far? 

COKANE "My dear Aunt Maria." That is, Trench's dear Aunt Maria, my friend Lady Roxdale. You 
understand that I am only drafting a letter for Trench to copy. 

SARTORIUS Quite so. Will you proceed; or would it help you if I were to suggest a word or two? 

COKANE [effusively] Your suggestions will be most valuable, my dear sir, most welcome. 

'SARTORIUS I think I should begin in some such way as this: "In travelling with my friend Mr Cokane 
up the Rhine—" 

COKANE [murmuring as he -writes] Invaluable, invaluable. The very thing. "—my friend Mr Cokane 
up the Rhine—" 

SARTORIUS "I have made the acquaintance of' or you may say "picked up," or "come across," if you 
think that would suit your friend's style better. We must not be too formal. 

COKANE " Picked up "! oh no : too degage, Mr Sartorius, too degage. I should say "had the privilege 
of becoming acquainted with—" 

SARTORIUS [quickly] By no means: Lady Roxdale must judge of that for herself. Let it stand as I 
said. "I have made the acquaintance of a young lady, the daughter of—" [He hesitates] 

COKANE [writing] "—acquaintance of a young lady, the daughter of—" yes? 

SARTORIUS "of—you had better say—a gentleman." 

COKANE [surprised] Of course. 

SARTORIUS [with sudden passion] It is not of course, sir. [Cokane, startled, looks at him with 



dawning suspicion. Sartorius recovers himself somewhat shamefacedly]. Hm! "—of a gentleman of 
considerable wealth and position." 


COKANE [echoing him with a new note of coldness in his voice as he writes the last words] "—and 
position—" 

'SARTORIUS "—which, however, he has made entirely for himself." [Cokane, now fully enlightened, 
stares at him instead of writing.] Have you written that? 

COKANE [expanding into an attitude of patronage and encouragement] Ah, indeed. Quite so, quite so. 
[He writes] "—entirely for himself." Just so. Proceed, Mr Sartorius, proceed. Very clearly expressed. 

SARTORIUS "The young lady will inherit the bulk of her father's fortune, and will be liberally treated 
on her marriage. Her education has been of the most expensive and complete kind obtainable; and her 
surroundings have been characterized by the strictest refinement. She is in every essential particular—" 

COKANE [interrupting] Excuse the remark; but dont you think this is rather too much in the style of a 
prospectus of the young lady? I throw out the suggestion as a matter of taste. 

SARTORIUS [troubled] Perhaps you are right. I am of course not dictating the exact words- 

COKANE Of course not: Of course not. 

SARTORIUS —but I desire that there may be no wrong impression as to my daughter's —er— 
breeding. As to myself— 

COKANE Oh, it will be sufficient to mention your profession, or pursuits, or— [He pauses; and they 
look pretty hard at one another]. 

SARTORIUS [very deliberately] My income, sir, is derived from the rental of a very extensive real 
estate in London. Lady Roxdale is one of the head landlords; and Dr Trench holds a mortgage from 
which, if I mistake not, his entire income is derived. The truth is, Mr Cokane, I am quite well 
acquainted with Dr Trench's position and affairs; and I have long desired to know him personally. 

COKANE [again obsequious, but still inquisitive] What a remarkable coincidence! In what quarter is 
the estate situated, did you say? 

SARTORIUS In London, sir. Its management occupies as much of my time as is not devoted to the 
ordinary pursuits of a gentleman. [He rises and takes out his card case]. The rest I leave to your 
discretion. [He leaves a card on the table]. That is my address at Surbiton. If it should unfortunately 
happen, Mr Cokane, that this leads to nothing but a disappointment for Blanche, probably she would 
rather not see you afterwards. But if all turns out as we hope, Dr Trench's best friends will then be our 
best friends. 

COKANE [rising and confronting Sartorius confidently, pencil and paper in hand] Rely on me, Mr 
Sartorius. The letter is already finished here [pointing to his brain]. In five minutes it will be finished 
there [He points to the paper, nods to emphasize the assertion, and begins to pace up and down the 
garden, writing, and tapping his forehead from time to time as he goes, with every appearance of severe 
intellectual exertion.] 



SARTORIUS [calling through the gate after a glance at his watch] Blanche. 

BLANCHE [replying in the distance] Yes? 

SARTORIUS Time, my dear. [He goes into the table d’hote]. 

BLANCHE [nearer] Coming. [She comes back through the gate, followed by Trench.] 

TRENCH [in a half whisper, as Blanche goes towards the table d’hote] Blanche: stop one moment. [She 
stops.] We must be careful when your father is by. I had to promise him not to regard anything as 
settled until I hear from my people at home. 

BLANCHE [chilled] Oh, I see. Your family may object to me; and then it will be all over between us. 
They are almost sure to. 

TRENCH [anxiously] Dont say that, Blanche: It sounds as if you didnt care. I hope you regard it as 
settled. You havnt made any promise, you know. 

BLANCHE [earnestly] Yes, I have : / promised papa too. But I have broken my promise for your sake. 

I suppose I am not so conscientious as you. And if the matter is not to be regarded as settled, family or 
no family, promise or no promise, let us break it off here and now. 

TRENCH [intoxicated with affection] Blanche: On my most sacred honor, family or no family, promise 
or no promise [ The waiter reappears at the table d’hote entrance, ringing his bell loudly.] Damn that 
noise! 

COKANE [as he comes to them, flourishing the letter] Finished, dear boy, finished. Done to a turn, 
punctually to the second. C'est fini, mon cher garcon, c'est fini. [Sartorius returns]. 

SARTORIUS. Will you take Blanche in, Dr Trench? [Trench takes Blanche into the table d’hote.] Is the 
letter finished, Mr Cokane? 

COKANE [with an author's pride, handing his draft to Sartorius] There! [Sartorius reads it, nodding 
gravely over it with complete approval.] 

SARTORIUS [returning the draft] Thank you, Mr Cokane. You have the pen of a ready writer. 

COKANE [as they go in together] Not at all, not at all. A little tact, Mr Sartorius; a little knowledge of 
the world; a little experience of women. [They disappear into the annexe.] 


Widowers' Houses by George Bernard Shaw 
Act II Act III—> 

In the library of a handsomely appointed villa at Surbiton on a sunny forenoon in September. Sartorius 
is busy at a writing table, littered with business letters. The fireplace, decorated for summer, is close 
behind him : the window is in the opposite wall. Between the table and the window Blanche, in her 
prettiest frock, sits reading The Queen. The door, painted, like all the woodwork, in the blackest shade 
of red, with brass fittings and moulded posts and pediment, is in the middle. All the walls are lined with 



shelves of smartly tooled books, fitting into their places like bricks. A library ladder stands in the 
corner. 

SARTORIUS Blanche. 

BLANCHE Yes, papa. 

SARTORIUS I have some news here. 

BLANCHE What is it? 

SARTORIUS I mean news for you from Trench. 

BLANCHE [with affected indifference] Indeed? 

SARTORIUS "Indeed?"! Is that all you have to say to me? Oh, very well. [He resumes his work. 
Silence.] 

BLANCHE What do his people say, papa? 

SARTORIUS His people! I dont know. [Still busy. Another pause.] 

BLANCHE What does he say? 

SARTORIUS He! He says nothing. [He folds a letter leisurely and looks for the envelope.] He prefers 
to communicate the result of his where did I put — Oh, here. Yes: He prefers to communicate the result 
in person. 

BLANCHE [springing up] Oh, papa! When is he coming? 

SARTORIUS If he walks from the station, he may arrive in the course of the next halfhour. If he drives, 
he may be here at any moment. 

BLANCHE [making hastily for the door] Oh! 

SARTORIUS Blanche. 

BLANCHE Yes, papa. 

SARTORIUS You will of course not meet him until he has spoken to me. 

BLANCHE [hypocritically] Of course not, papa. I shouldnt have thought of such a thing. 

SARTORIUS That is all. [She is going, when he puts out his hand, and says with fatherly emotion:] My 
dear child. [She responds by going over to kiss him. A tap at the door.] Come in. [Lickcheese enters, 
carrying a black handbag. He is a shabby, needy man, with dirty face and linen, scrubby beard and 
whiskers, going bald. A nervous, wiry, pertinacious sort of human terrier, judged by his mouth and 
eyes, but miserably apprehensive and servile before Sartorius. He bids Blanche "Good morning, miss." 
and she passes out with a slight and contemptuous recognition of him.] 



LICKCHEESE Good morning, sir. 

SARTORIUS [harsh and peremptory] Good morning. 

LICKCHEESE [taking a little sack of money from his bag] Not much this morning, sir. I have just had 
the honor of making Dr Trench's acquaintance, sir. 

SARTORIUS [looking up from his writing, displeased] Indeed? 

LICKCHEESE Yes, sir. Dr Trench asked his way of me, and was kind enough to drive me from the 
station. 

SARTORIUS Where is he, then? 

LICKCHEESE I left him in the hall, with his friend, sir. I should think he is speaking to Miss Sartorius. 
SARTORIUS Hm! What do you mean by his friend? 

LICKCHEESE There is a Mr Cokane with him, sir. 

SARTORIUS I see you have been talking to him, eh? 

LICKCHEESE As we drove along: yes, sir. 

SARTORIUS [sharply] Why did you not come by the nine o’clock train? 

LICKCHEESE I thought— 

SARTORIUS It cannot be helped now; so never mind what you thought. But do not put off my 
business again to the last moment. Has there been any further trouble about the St Giles property? 

LICKCHEESE The Sanitary Inspector has been complaining again about No. 13 Robbins's Row. He 
says he’ll bring it before the vestry. 

SARTORIUS Did you tell him that I am on the vestry? 

LICKCHEESE Yes, Sir. 

SARTORIUS What did he say to that? 

LICKCHEESE Said he supposed so, or you wouldnt dare to break the law so scand’lous. I only tell you 
what he said. 

SARTORIUS Hm! Do you know his name! 

LICKCHEESE Yes, sir. Speakman. 

SARTORIUS Write it down in the diary for the day of the next meeting of the Health Committee. I will 
teach Mr Speakman his duty to members of the vestry. 



LICKCHEESE [doubtfully] The vestry cant hurt him, sir. He's under the Local Government Board. 


SARTORIUS I did not ask you that. Let me see the books. [Lickcheese produces the rent book, and 
hands it to Sartorius; then makes the desired entry in the diary on the table, watching Sartorius with 
misgiving as the rent book is examined. Sartorius rises, frowning] £ 1:4s for repairs to No. 13. What 
does this mean? 

LICKCHEESE Well, sir, it was the staircase on the third floor. It was downright dangerous: There 
werent but three whole steps in it, and no handrail. I thought it best to have a few boards put in. 

SARTORIUS Boards! Firewood, sir, firewood! They will bum every stick of it. You have spent twenty- 
four shillings of my money on firewood for them. 

LICKCHEESE There ought to be stone stairs, sir: it would be a saving in the long ran. The clergyman 
says— 

SARTORIUS What! who says? 

LICKCHEESE The clergyman, sir, only the clergyman. Not that I make much account of him; but if 
you knew how he has worried me over that staircase— 

SARTORIUS I am an Englishman; and I will suffer no priest to interfere in my business. [He turns 
suddenly on Lickcheese.] Now look here, Mr Lickcheese! This is the third time this year that you have 
brought me a bill of over a pound for repairs. I have warned you repeatedly against dealing with these 
tenement houses as if they were mansions in a West-End square. I have had occasion to warn you too 
against discussing my affairs with strangers. You have chosen to disregard my wishes. You are 
discharged. 

LICKCHEESE [dismayed] Oh, sir, dont say that. 

SARTORIUS [fiercely] You are discharged. 

LICKCHEESE Well, Mr Sartorius, it is hard, so it is. No man alive could have screwed more out of 
them poor destitute devils for you than I have, or spent less in doing it. I have dirtied my hands at it 
until theyre not fit for clean work hardly; and now you turn me— 

SARTORIUS [interrupting him menacingly] What do you mean by dirtying your hands? If I find that 
you have stepped an inch outside the letter of the law, Mr Lickcheese, I will prosecute you myself. The 
way to keep your hands clean is to gain the confidence of your employers. You will do well to bear that 
in mind in your next situation. 

THE PARLOR MAID [opening the door] Mr Trench and Mr Cokane. [Cokane and Trench come in: 
Trench festively dressed and in buoyant spirits, Cokane highly self-satisfed.] 

SARTORIUS How do you do, Dr Trench? Good morning, Mr Cokane. I am pleased to see you here. 

Mr Lickcheese: You will place your accounts and money on the table: I will examine them and settle 
with you presently. [Lickcheese retires to the table, and begins to arrange his accounts, greatly 
depressed.] 



TRENCH [glancing at Lickcheese] I hope we're not in the way. 

SARTORIUS By no means. Sit down, pray. I fear you have been kept waiting. 

TRENCH {taking Blanche's chair] Not at all. Weve only just come in. [He takes out a packet of letters 
and begins untying them.] 

COKANE [going to a chair nearer the window, but stopping to look admiringly round before sitting 
down] You must be happy here with all these books, Mr Sartorius. A literary atmosphere. 

SARTORIUS [resuming his seat] I have not looked into them. They are pleasant for Blanche 
occasionally when she wishes to read. I chose the house because it is on gravel. The death-rate is very 
low. 

TRENCH [triumphantly] I have any amount of letters for you. All my people are delighted that I am 
going to settle. Aunt Maria wants Blanche to be married from her house. [He hands Sartorius a letter.] 

SARTORIUS Aunt Maria? 

COKANE Lady Roxdale, my dear sir: He means Lady Roxdale. Do express yourself with a little more 
tact, my dear fellow. 

TRENCH Lady Roxdale, of course. Uncle Harry— 

COKANE Sir Harry Trench. His godfather, my dear sir, his godfather. 

TRENCH Just so. The pleasantest fellow for his age you ever met. He offers us his house at St 
Andrews for a couple of months, if we care to pass our honeymoon there. [He hands Sartorius another 
letter.] It's the sort of house nobody can live in, you know; but it's a nice thing for him to offer. Dont 
you think so? 

SARTORIUS {dissembling a thrill at the titles] No doubt. These seem very gratifying, Dr Trench. 

TRENCH Yes, arnt they? Aunt Maria has really behaved like a brick. If you read the postscript youll 
see she spotted Cokane's hand in my letter. [Chuckling] He wrote it for me. 

SARTORIUS {glancing at Cokane] Indeed! Mr Cokane evidently did it with great tact. 

COKANE [returning the glance] Dont mention it. 

TRENCH [gleefully] Well, what do you say now, Mr Sartorius? May we regard the matter as settled at 
last? 

SARTORIUS Quite settled. [He rises and offers his hand. Trench, glowing with gratitude, rises and 
shakes it vehemently, unable to find words for his feelings.] 


COKANE [coming between them] Allow me to congratulate you both. [He shakes hands with the two 
at the same time,] 



SARTORIUS And now, gentlemen, I have a word to say to my daughter. Dr Trench: You will not, I 
hope, grudge me the pleasure of breaking this news to her: I have had to disappoint her more than once 
since I last saw you. Will you excuse me for ten minutes? 

COKANE [in a flush of friendly protest] My dear sir : can you ask? 

TRENCH Certainly. 

SARTORIUS Thank you. [He goes out.] 

TRENCH [chuckling again] He wont have any news to break, poor old boy: she's seen all the letters 
already. 

COKANE I must say your behavior has been far from straightforward, Harry. You have been carrying 
on a clandestine correspondence. 

LICKCHEESE [stealthily] Gentlemen— 

TENCH & COKANE [Turning— They had forgotten his presence] Hallo! 

LICKCHEESE [coming between them very humbly, but in mortal anxiety and haste] Look here, 
gentlemen. [To Trench] You, sir, I address myself to more particlar. Will you say a word in my favor to 
the guvnor? He's just given me the sack; and I have four children looking to me for their bread. A word 
from you, sir, on this happy day, might get him to take me on again. 

TRENCH [embarrassed] Well, you see, Mr Lickcheese, I dont see how I can interfere. I'm very sorry, 
of course. 

COKANE Certainly you cannot interfere. It would be in the most execrable taste. 

LICKCHEESE Oh, gentlemen, youre young; and you dont know what loss of employment means to 
the like of me. What harm would it do you to help a poor man? Just listen to the circumstances, sir. I 
only— 

TRENCH [moved, but snatching at an excuse for taking a high tone in avoiding the unpleasantness of 
helping him.] No: I had rather not. Excuse my saying plainly that I think Mr Sartorius is not a man to 
act hastily or harshly. I have always found him very fair and generous; and I believe he is a better judge 
of the circumstances than I am. 

COKANE [inquisitive] I think you ought to hear the circumstances, Harry. It can do no hann. Hear the 
circumstances by all means. 

LICKCHEESE Never mind, sir: it aint any use. When I hear that man called generous and fair! well, 
never mind. 


TRENCH [severely] If you wish me to do anything for you, Mr Lickcheese, let me tell you that you are 
not going the right way about it in speaking ill of Mr Sartorius. 



LICKCHEESE Have I said one word against him, sir? I leave it to your friend: Have I said a word? 
COKANE True: True. Quite true. Harry: be just. 

LICKCHEESE Mark my words, gentlemen: He’ll find what a man he's lost the very first week's rents 
the new man’ll bring him. Youll find the difference yourself, Dr Trench, if you or your children come 
into the property. Ive took money there when no other collector alive would have wrung it out. And this 
is the thanks I get for it! Why, see here, gentlemen! Look at that bag of money on the table. Hardly a 
penny of that but there was a hungry child crying for the bread it would have bought. But I got it for 
him, screwed and worried and bullied it out of them. I look here, gentlemen : I'm pretty seasoned to the 
work; but theres money there that I couldnt have taken if it hadnt been for the thought of my own 
children depending on me for giving him satisfaction. And because I charged him four-and-twenty 
shillin’ to mend a staircase that three women have been hurt on, and that would have got him 
prosecuted for manslaughter if it had been let go much longer, he gives me the sack. Wouldnt listen to a 
word, though I would have offered to make up the money out of my own pocket aye, and am willing to 
do it still if you will only put in a word for me. 

TRENCH [aghast] You took money that ought to have fed starving children! Serve you right! If I had 
been the father of one of those children, I’d have given you something worse than the sack. I wouldnt 
say a word to save your soul, if you have such a thing. Mr Sartorius was quite right. 

LICKCHEESE [Staring at him, surprised into contemptuous amusement in the midst of his anxiety.] 
Just listen to this! Well, you are an innocent young gentleman. Do you suppose he sacked me because I 
was too hard? Not a bit on it: It was because I wasnt hard enough. I never heard him say he was 
satisfied yet: No, nor he wouldnt, not if I skinned em alive, I dont say he's the worst landlord in 
London: He couldnt be worse than some; but he's no better than the worst I ever had to do with. And, 
though I say it, I'm better than the best collector he ever done business with. Ive screwed more and 
spent less on his properties than anyone would believe that knows what such properties are. I know my 
merits, Dr Trench, and will speak for myself if no one else will. 

COKANE What description of properties? Houses? 

LICKCHEESE Tenement houses, let from week to week by the room or half room aye, or quarter 
room. It pays when you know how to work it, sir. Nothing like it. It's been calculated on the cubic foot 
of space, sir, that you can get higher rents letting by the room than you can for a mansion in Park Lane. 

TRENCH I hope Mr Sartorius hasnt much of that sort of property, however it may pay. 

LICKCHEESE He has nothing else, sir; and he shews his sense in it, too. Every few hundred pounds he 
could scrape together he bought old houses with houses that you wouldnt hardly look at without 
holding your nose. He has em in St Giles's: He has em in Marylebone: He has em in Bethnal Green. 

Just look how he lives himself, and youll see the good of it to him. He likes a low death-rate and a 
gravel soil for himself, he does. You come down with me to Robbins's Row; and I'll shew you a soil 
and a death-rate, so I will! And, mind you, it's me that makes it pay him so well. Catch him going down 
to collect his own rents! Not likely! 

TRENCH Do you mean to say that all his property all his means come from this sort of thing? 
LICKCHEESE Every penny of it, sir. [Trench, overwhelmed, has to sit down.] 



COKANE [looking compassionately at him] Ah, my dear fellow, the love of money is the root of all 
evil. 

LICKCHEESE Yes, sir; and we’d all like to have the tree growing in our garden. 

COKANE [revolted] Mr Lickcheese: I did not address myself to you. I do not wish to be severe with 
you; but there is something peculiarly repugnant to my feelings in the calling of a rent collector. 

LICKCHEESE It's no worse than many another. I have my children looking to me. 

COKANE True: I admit it. So has our friend Sartorius. His affection for his daughter is a redeeming 
point, a redeeming point, certainly. 

LICKCHEESE She's a lucky daughter, sir. Many another daughter has been turned out upon the streets 
to gratify his affection for her. Thats what business is, sir, you see. Come, sir: I think your friend will 
say a word for me now he knows I'm not in fault. 

TRENCH [rising angrily] I will not. It's a damnable business from beginning to end; and you deserve 
no better luck for helping in it. Ive seen it all among the outpatients at the hospital; and it used to make 
my blood boil to think that such things couldnt be prevented. 

LICKCHEESE [his suppressed spleen breaking out] Oh indeed, sir. But I suppose youll take your share 
when you marry Miss Blanche, all the same. [Furiously] Which of us is the worse, I should like to 
know: Me that wrings the money out to keep a home over my children, or you that spend it and try to 
shove the blame on to me? 

COKANE A most improper observation to address to a gentleman, Mr Lickcheese! A most 
revolutionary sentiment! 

LICKCHEESE Perhaps so. But then Robbins's Row aint a school for manners. You collect a week or 
two there youre welcome to my place if I cant keep it for myself and youll hear a little plain speaking, 
so you will. 

COKANE [with dignity] Do you know to whom you are speaking, my good man? 

LICKCHEESE [recklessly] I know well enough who I'm speaking to. What do I care for you, or a 
thousand such? I'm poor: Thats enough to make a rascal of me. No consideration for me, nothing to be 
got by saying a word for me! [Suddenly cringing to Trench] Just a word, sir. It would cost you nothing. 
[Sarforius appears at the door, unobserved.] Have some feeling for the poor. 

TRENCH I'm afraid you have shewn very little, by your own confession. 

LICKCHEESE [breaking out again] More than your precious father-in-law, anyhow. I— [Sartorius's 
voice, striking in with deadly coldness, paralyzes him.] 

SARTORIUS You will come here to-morrow, not later than ten, Mr Lickcheese, to conclude our 
business. I shall trouble you no further to-day. {Lickcheese, cowed, goes out amid dead silence. 
Sartorius continues, after an awkward pause] He is one of my agents, or rather was; for I have 



unfortunately had to dismiss him for repeatedly disregarding my instructions. [Trench says nothing. 
Sartorius throws off his embarrassment, and assumes a jocose, rallying air, unbecoming to him under 
any circumstances, and just now almost unbearably jarring.] Blanche will be down presently, Harry 
[Trench recoils] I suppose I must call you Harry now. What do you say to a stroll through the garden, 
Mr Cokane? We are celebrated here for our flowers. 

COKANE Charmed, my dear sir, charmed. Life here is an idyll a perfect idyll. We were just dwelling 
on it. 

SARTORIUS [slyly] Harry can follow with Blanche. She will be down directly. 

TRENCH [hastily] No. I cant face her just now. 

SARTORIUS [rallying him] Indeed! Ha, ha! [The laugh, the first they have heard from him, sets 
Trench's teeth on edge. Cokane is taken aback, but instantly recovers himself.] 

COKANE Ha! ha! ha! Ho! ho! 

TRENCH But you dont understand. 

SARTORIUS Oh, I think we do, I think we do. Eh, Mr Cokane? Ha! ha! 

COKANE I should think we do. Ha! ha! ha! 

[They go out together, laughing at him. He collapses into a chair, shuddering in every nerve. Blanche 
appears at the door. Her face lights up when she sees that he is alone. She trips noiselessly to the back 
of his chair and clasps her hands over his eyes. With a convulsive start and exclamation he springs up 
and breaks away from her.] 

BLANCHE [astonished] Harry! 

TRENCH [with distracted politeness] I beg your pardon. I was thinking wont you sit down? 

BLANCHE [looking suspiciously at him] Is anything the matter? [She sits down slowly near the 
writing table. He takes Cokane's chair.] 

TRENCH No. Oh no. 

BLANCHE Papa has not been disagreeable, I hope. 

TRENCH No: I have hardly spoken to him since I was with you. [He rises; takes up his chair; and 
plants it beside hers. This pleases her better. She looks at him with her most winning smile. A sort of 
sob breaks from him; and he catches her hands and kisses them passionately. Then, looking into her 
eyes with intense earnestness, he says:] Blanche: are you fond of money? 

BLANCHE [gaily] Very. Are you going to give me any? 

TRENCH [wincing] Dont make a joke of it: I'm serious. Do you know that we shall be very poor? 



BLANCHE Is that what made you look as if you had neuralgia? 


TRENCH [pleadingly] My dear: it's no laughing matter. Do you know that I have a bare seven hundred 
a year to live on? 

BLANCHE How dreadful! 

TRENCH Blanche: It's very serious indeed: I assure you it is. 

BLANCHE It would keep me rather short in my housekeeping, dearest boy, if I had nothing of my 
own. But papa has promised me that I shall be richer than ever when we are married. 

TRENCH We must do the best we can with seven hundred. I think we ought to be self supporting. 

BLANCHE Thats just what I mean to be, Harry. If I were to eat up half your £700,1 should be making 
you twice as poor; but I'm going to make you twice as rich instead. [He shakes his head.] Has papa 
made any difficulty? 

TRENCH [rising with a sigh and taking his chair back to its former place] No, none at all. [He sits 
down dejectedly. When Blanche speaks again her face and voice betray the beginning of a struggle with 
her temper.] 

BLANCHE Harry : are you too proud to take money from my father? 

TRENCH Yes, Blanche: I am too proud. 

BLANCHE [after a pause] That is not nice to me, Harry. 

TRENCH You must bear with me, Blanche. I—, I cant explain. After all, it's very natural. 

BLANCHE Has it occurred to you that I may be proud, too? 

TRENCH Oh, thats nonsense. No one will accuse you of marrying for money. 

BLANCHE No one would think the worse of me if I did, or of you either. [She rises and begins to walk 
restlessly about.] We really cannot live on seven hundred a year, Harry; and I dont think it quite fair of 
you to ask me merely because youre afraid of people talking. 

TRENCH It’s not that alone, Blanche. 

BLANCHE What else is it, then? 

TRENCH Nothing. I— 

BLANCHE [getting behind him, and speaking with forced playfulness as she bends over him, her 
hands on his shoulders] Of course it's nothing. Now dont be absurd, Harry: be good; and listen to me: I 
know how to settle it. You are too proud to owe anything to me; and I am too proud to owe anything to 
you. You have seven hundred a year. Well, I will take just seven hundred a year from papa at first; and 
then we shall be quits. Now, now, Harry, you know youve not a word to say against that. 



TRENCH It's impossible. 

BLANCHE Impossible! 

TRENCH Yes, impossible. I have resolved not to take any money from your father. 

BLANCHE But he’ll give the money to me, not to you. 

TRENCH It's the same thing. [With an effort to be sentimental] I love you too well to see any 
distinction. [He puts up his hand half-heartedly: she takes it over his shoulder with equal indecision. 
They are both trying hard to conciliate one another.] 

BLANCHE Thats a very nice way of putting it, Harry; but I'm sure theres something I ought to know. 
Has papa been disagreeable? 

TRENCH No : he has been very kind to me, at least. It's not that. It's nothing you can guess, Blanche. It 
would only pain you perhaps offend you. I dont mean, of course, that we shall live always on seven 
hundred a year. I intend to go at my profession in earnest, and work my fingers to the bone. 

BLANCHE [playing with his fingers, still over his shoulder] But I shouldnt like you with your fingers 
worked to the bone, Harry. I must be told what the matter is. [He takes his hand quickly away: she 
flushes angrily; and her voice is no longer even an imitation of the voice of a lady as she exclaims:] I 
hate secrets; and I dont like to be treated as if I were a child. 

TRENCH [annoyed by her tone] Theres nothing to tell. I dont choose to trespass on your father’s 
generosity: thats all. 

BLANCHE You had no objection half an hour ago, when you met me in the hall, and shewed me all the 
letters. Your family doesnt object. Do you object? 

TRENCH [earnestly] I do not indeed. It's only a question of money. 

BLANCHE [Imploringly, the voice softening and refining for the last time.] Harry: theres no use in our 
fencing in this way. Papa will never consent to my being absolutely dependent on you; and I dont like 
the idea of it myself. If you even mention such a thing to him you will break off the match: you will 
indeed. 

TRENCH [obstinately] I cant help that. 

BLANCHE [white with rage] You cant help! Oh, I'm beginning to understand. I will save you the 
trouble. You can tell papa that I have broken off the match; and then there will be no further difficulty. 

TRENCH [taken aback] What do you mean, Blanche? Are you offended? 

BLANCHE Offended! How dare you ask me? 


TRENCH Dare! 



BLANCHE How much more manly it would have been to confess that you were trifling with me that 
time on the Rhine! Why did you come here to-day? Why did you write to your people? 

TRENCH Well, Blanche, if you are going to lose your temper— 

BLANCHE Thats no answer. You depended on your family to get you out of your engagement; and 
they did not object: they were only too glad to be rid of you. You were not mean enough to stay away, 
and not manly enough to tell the truth. You thought you could provoke me to break the engagement: 
thats so like a man to try to put the woman in the wrong. Well, you have your way: I release you. I wish 
youd opened my eyes by downright brutality by striking me by anything rather than shuffling as you 
have done. 

TRENCH [hotly] Shuffle! If I’d thought you capable of turning on me like this, I'd never have spoken 
to you. Ive a good mind never to speak to you again. 

BLANCHE You shall not. not ever. I will take care of that [going to the door.] 

TRENCH [alarmed] What are you going to do? 

BLANCHE To get your letters, your false letters, and your presents, your hateful presents, to return 
them to you. I'm very glad it's all broken off; and if— [as she puts her hand to the door it is opened 
from without by Sartorius, who enters and shuts it behind him.] 

SARTORIUS [interrupting her severely] Hush, pray, Blanche : you are forgetting yourself: you can be 
heard all over the house. What is the matter? 

BLANCHE [too angry to care whether she is overheard or not] You had better ask him. He has some 
excuse about money. 

SARTORIUS Excuse! Excuse for what? 

BLANCHE For throwing me over. 

TRENCH [vehemently] I declare I never— 

BLANCHE [interrupting him still more vehemently] You did. You did. You are doing nothing else 
[Trench begins repeating his contradiction and she her assertion; so that they both speak angrily 
together.] 

SARTORIUS [in desperation at the noise] Silence! [Still more formidably] Silence! [They obey. He 
proceeds firmly] Blanche: you must control your temper : I will not have these repeated scenes within 
hearing of the servants. Dr Trench will answer for himself to me. You had better leave us. [He opens 
the door, and calls:] Mr Cokane: Will you kindly join us here. 

COKANE [in the conservatory] Coming, my dear sir, coming. [He appears at the door.] 

BLANCHE I'm sure I have no wish to stay. I hope I shall find you alone when I come back. 

[An inarticulate exclamation bursts from Trench. She goes out, passing Cokane resentfully. He looks 



after her in surprise; then looks questioningly at the two men. Sartorius shuts the door with an angry 
stroke, and turns to Trench.] 

SARTORIUS [aggressively] Sir— 

TRENCH [interrupting him more aggressively] Well, sir? 

COKANE [getting between them] Gently, dear boy, gently. Suavity, Harry, suavity. 

SARTORIUS [mastering himself] If you have anything to say to me, Dr Trench, I will listen to you 
patiently. You will then allow me to say what I have to say on my part. 

TRENCH [ashamed] I beg your pardon. Of course, yes. Fire away. 

SARTORIUS May I take it that you have refused to fulfil your engagement with my daughter? 

TRENCH Certainly not: your daughter has refused to fulfil her engagement with me. But the match is 
broken off, if thats what you mean. 

SARTORIUS Dr Trench: I will be plain with you. I know that Blanche has a quick temper. It is part of 
her strong character and her physical courage, which is greater than that of most men, I can assure you. 
You must be prepared for that. If this quarrel is only Blanche's temper, you may take my word for it 
that it will be over before to-morrow. But I understood from what she said just now that you have made 
some difficulty on the score of money. 

TRENCH [with renewed excitement] It was Miss Sartorius who made the difficulty. I shouldnt have 
minded that so much, if it hadnt been for the things she said. She shewed that she doesnt care that 
[snapping his fingers] for me. 

COKANE [soothingly] Dear boy— 

TRENCH Hold your tongue, Billy: it's enough to make a man wish he’d never seen a woman. Look 
here, Mr Sartorius: I put the matter to her as delicately and considerately as possible, never mentioning 
a word of my reasons, but just asking her to be content to live on my own little income; and yet she 
turned on me as if I’d behaved like a savage. 

SARTORIUS Live on your income! Impossible: My daughter is accustomed to a proper establishment. 
Did I not expressly undertake to provide for that? Did she not tell you I promised her to do so? 

TRENCH Yes, I know all about that, Mr Sartorius; and I'm greatly obliged to you; but I’d rather not 
take anything from you except Blanche herself. 

SARTORIUS And why did you not say so before? 

TRENCH No matter why. Let us drop the subject. 

SARTORIUS No matter! But it does matter, sir. I insist on an answer. Why did you not say so before? 


TRENCH I didnt know before. 



SARTORIUS [provoked] Then you ought to have known your own mind before entering into such a 
very serious engagement. [He flings angrily away across the room and back.] 


TRENCH [much injured] I ought to have known! Cokane: is this reasonable? [Cokane's features are 
contorted by an air of judicial consideration; but he says nothing; and Trench again addresses Sartorius, 
this time with a marked diminution of respect]. How the deuce could I have known? You didnt tell me. 

SARTORIUS You are trifling with me, sir. You say that you did not know your own mind before. 

TRENCH I say nothing of the sort. I say that I did not know where your money came from before. 

SARTORIUS That is not true, sir. I— 

COKANE Gently, my dear sir. Gently, Harry, dear boy. Suaviter in modo: fort— 

TRENCH Let him begin, then. What does he mean by attacking me in this fashion? 

SARTORIUS Mr Cokane: you will bear me out. I was explicit on the point. I said I was a self-made 
man; and I am not ashamed of it. 

TRENCH You are nothing of the sort. I found out this morning from your man Lickcheese, or whatever 
his confounded name is that your fortune has been made out of a parcel of unfortunate creatures that 
have hardly enough to keep body and soul together made by screwing, and bullying, and driving, and 
all sorts of pettifogging tyranny. 

SARTORIUS [outraged] Sir! [They confront one another threateningly.] 

COKANE [softly] Rent must be paid, dear boy. It is inevitable, Harry, inevitable. 

[Trench turns away petulantly. Sartorius looks after him reflectively for a moment; then resumes his 
former deliberate and dignified manner, and addresses Trench with studied consideration, but with a 
perceptible condescension to his youth and folly.] 

SARTORIUS I am afraid, Dr Trench, that you are a very young hand at business; and I am sorry I 
forgot that for a moment or so. May I ask you to suspend your judgment until we have a little quiet 
discussion of this sentimental notion of yours? if you will excuse me for calling it so. [He takes a chair, 
and motions Trench to another on his right.] 

COKANE Very nicely put, my dear sir. Come, Harry: sit down and listen; and consider the matter 
calmly and judicially. Dont be headstrong. 

TRENCH I have no objection to sit down and listen; but I dont see how that can make black white; and 
I am tired of being turned on as if I were in the wrong. [He sits down. Cokane sits at his elbow, on his 
right. They compose themselves for a conference.] 

SARTORIUS I assume, to begin with, Dr Trench, that you are not a Socialist, or anything of that sort. 
TRENCH Certainly not. I'm a Conservative—at least, if I ever took the trouble to vote, I should vote 



for the Conservative and against the other fellow. 

COKANE True blue, Harry, true blue! 

SARTORIUS I am glad to find that so far we are in perfect sympathy. I am, of course, a Conservative; 
not a narrow or prejudiced one, I hope, nor at all opposed to true progress, but still a sound 
Conservative. As to Lickcheese, I need say no more about him than that I have dismissed him from my 
service this morning for a breach of trust; and you will hardly accept his testimony as friendly or 
disinterested. As to my business, it is simply to provide homes suited to the small means of very poor 
people, who require roofs to shelter them just like other people. Do you suppose I can keep up those 
roofs for nothing? 

TRENCH Yes: thats all very fine; but the point is, what sort of homes do you give them for their 
money? People must live somewhere, or else go to jail. Advantage is taken of that to make them pay 
for houses that are not fit for dogs. Why dont you build proper dwellings, and give fair value for the 
money you take? 

SARTORIUS [pitying his innocence] My young friend: These poor people do not know how to live in 
proper dwellings: they would wreck them in a week. You doubt me: Try it for yourself. You are 
welcome to replace all the missing bannisters, handrails, cistern lids and dusthole tops at your own 
expense; and you will find them missing again in less than three days burnt, sir, every stick of them. I 
do not blame the poor creatures: They need fires, and often have no other way of getting them. But I 
really cannot spend pound after pound in repairs for them to pull down, when I can barely get them to 
pay me four and sixpence a week for a room, which is the recognized fair London rent. No, gentlemen: 
When people are very poor, you cannot help them, no matter how much you may sympathize with 
them. It does them more harm than good in the long run. I prefer to save my money in order to provide 
additional houses for the homeless, and to lay by a little for Blanche. [He looks at them. They are 
silent: Trench unconvinced, but talked down; Cokane humanely perplexed. Sartorius bends his brows; 
comes forward in his chair as if gathering himself together for a spring; and addresses himself, with 
impressive significance, to Trench.] And now, Dr Trench, may I ask what your income is derived from? 

TRENCH {defiantly] From interest not from houses. My hands are clean as far as that goes. Interest on 
a mortgage. 

SARTORIUS [forcibly] Yes: a mortgage on my property. When I, to use your own words, screw, and 
bully, and drive these people to pay what they have freely undertaken to pay me, I cannot touch one 
penny of the money they give me until I have first paid you your £700 out of it. What Lickcheese did 
for me, I do for you. He and I are alike intermediaries: you are the principal. It is because of the risks I 
run through the poverty of my tenants that you exact interest from me at the monstrous and exorbitant 
rate of seven per cent, forcing me to exact the uttermost farthing in my turn from the tenants. And yet, 
Dr Trench, you have not hesitated to speak contemptuously of me because I have applied my industry 
and forethought to the management of our property, and am maintaining it by the same honorable 
means. 

COKANE [greatly relieved] Admirable, my dear sir, excellent! I felt instinctively that Trench was 
talking unpractical nonsense. Let us drop the subject, my dear boy: you only make an ass of yourself 
when you meddle in business matters. I told you it was inevitable. 


TRENCH {dazed] Do you mean to say that I am just as bad as you are? 



COKANE Shame, Harry, shame! Grossly bad taste! Be a gentleman. Apologize. 

SARTORIUS Allow me, Mr Cokane. [To Trench] If, when you say you are just as bad as I am, you 
mean that you are just as powerless to alter the state of society, then you are unfortunately quite right. 
[Trench does not at once reply. He stares at Sartorius, and then hangs his head and gazes stupidly at the 
floor, morally beggared, with his clasped knuckles between his knees, a living picture of disillusion. 
Cokane comes sympathetically to him and puts an encouraging hand on his shoulder]. 

COKANE [gently] Come, Harry, come! Pull yourself together. You owe a word to Mr Sartorius. 

TRENCH [Still stupefed, slowly unlaces his fingers; puts his hands on his knees, and lifts himself 
upright; pulls his waistcoat straight with a tug; and tries to take his disenchantment philosophically as 
he turns to Sartorius.] Well, people who live in glass houses have no right to throw stones. But, on my 
honor, I never knew that my house was a glass one until you pointed it out. I beg your pardon. [He 
offers his hand.] 

SARTORIUS Say no more, Harry: your feelings do you credit: I assure you I feel exactly as you do, 
myself. Every man who has a heart must wish that a better state of things was practicable. But 
unhappily it is not. 

TRENCH [a little consoled] I suppose not. 

COKANE Not a doubt of it, my dear sir: Not a doubt of it. The increase of the population is at the 
bottom of it all. 

SARTORIUS [to Trench] I trust I have convinced you that you need no more object to Blanche sharing 
my fortune, than I need object to her sharing yours. 

TRENCH [with dull wistfulness] It seems so. We’re all in the same swim, it appears. I hope youll 
excuse my making such a fuss. 

SARTORIUS Not another word. In fact, I thank you for refraining from explaining the nature of your 
scruples to Blanche: I admire that in you, Harry. Perhaps it will be as well to leave her in ignorance. 

TRENCH [anxiously] But I must explain now. You saw how angry she was. 

SARTORIUS You had better leave that to me. [He looks at his watch, and rings the bell.] Lunch is 
nearly due: While you are getting ready for it I can see Blanche; and I hope the result will be quite 
satisfactory to us all. [The parlor maid answers the bell: He addresses her with his habitual 
peremptoriness] Tell Miss Blanche I want her. 

THE PARLOR MAID [her face falling expressively] Yes, sir. [She turns reluctantly to go.] 

SARTORIUS [on second thoughts] Stop. [She stops.] My love to Miss Blanche; I am alone here and 
would like to see her for a moment if she is not busy. 


PARLOR MAID [Much relieved] Yes, sir. [She goes out.] 



SARTORIUS I will shew you your room, Harry. I hope you will soon be perfectly at home in it. You 
also, Mr Cokane, must leam your way about here. Let us go before Blanche comes. [He leads the way 
to the door.] 

COKANE... [cheerily, following him] Our little discussion has given me quite an appetite. 

TRENCH [moodily] It's taken mine away. [They go out, Sartorius holding the door for them. He is 
following when the parlor maid reappears. She is a snivelling, sympathetic creature, and is on the verge 
of tears.] 

SARTORIUS Well: Is Miss Blanche coming? 

THE PARLOR MAID Yes, sir. I think so, sir. 

SARTORIUS Wait here until she comes; and tell her that I will be back in a moment. 

THE PARLOR MAID Yes, sir. [She comes into the room. Sartorius looks suspiciously at her as she 
passes him. He half closes the door and follows her.] 

SARTORIUS [lowering his voice] Whats the matter with you? 

THE PARLOR MAID [whimpering] Nothing, sir. 

SARTORIUS [at the same pitch, more menacingly] Take care how you behave yourself when there are 
visitors present. Do you hear? 

THE PARLOR MAID Yes, sir. [Sartorius goes out.] 

SARTORIUS [outside] Excuse me: I had a word to say to the servant. [Trench is heard replying "Not at 
all" and Cokane "Dont mention it, my dear sir." The murmur of their voices passes out of hearing. The 
parlor maid sniffs; dries her eyes; goes to one of the bookcases; and takes some brown paper and a ball 
of string from a drawer. She puts them on the table and wrestles with another sob. Blanche comes in, 
with a jewel box in her hands. Her expression is that of a strong and determined woman in an intense 
passion. The maid looks at her with a mixture of abject wounded affection and bodily terror.] 

BLANCHE [looking round] Where's my father? 

THE PARLOR MAID [tremulously propitiatory] He left word he’d be back directly, miss. I'm sure he 
wont be long. Here's the paper and string all ready, miss. [She spreads the paper on the table] Can I do 
the parcel for you, miss? 

BLANCHE No. Mind your own business. [She empties the box on the sheet of brown paper. It contains 
a packet of letters and some jewellery. She plucks a ring from her linger and throws it down on the 
heap so angrily that it rolls away and falls on the carpet. The maid submissively picks it up and puts it 
on the table, again sniffing and drying her eyes.] What are you crying for? 


THE PARLOR MAID [plaintively] You speak so brutal to me, Miss Blanche; and I do love you so. I'm 
sure no one else would stay and put up with what I have to put up with. 



BLANCHE Then go. I dont want you. Do you hear. Go. 


THE PARLOR MAID [piteously, falling on her knees] Oh no, Miss Blanche. Dont send me away from 
you: Dont. 

BLANCHE [with fierce disgust] Agh! I hate the sight of you. [The maid, wounded to the heart, cries 
bitterly.] Hold your tongue. Are those two gentlemen gone? 

THE PARLOR MAID [weeping] Oh, how could you say such a thing to me, Miss Blanche: Me that— 

BLANCHE [seizing her by the hair and throat] Stop that noise, I tell you, unless you want me to kill 
you. 

THE PARLOR MAID [protesting and imploring, but in a carefully subdued voice] Let me go, Miss 
Blanche: You know youll be sorry: You always are. Remember how dreadfully my head was cut last 
time. 

BLANCHE [raging] Answer me, will you. Have they gone? 

THE PARLOR MAID Lickcheese has gone, looking dreadf— [She breaks off with a stifled cry as 
Blanche's lingers tighten furiously on her.] 

BLANCHE Did I ask you about Lickcheese? You beast: You know who I mean: youre doing it on 
purpose. 

'THE PARLOR MAID [in a gasp] Theyre staying to lunch. 

BLANCHE [looking intently into her face] He? 

THE PARLOR MAID [whispering with a sympathetic nod] Yes, miss. [Blanche slowly releases her and 
stands upright with clenched fists and set face. The parlor maid, recognizing the passing of the crisis of 
passion, and fearing no further violence, sits discomfitedly on her heels, and tries to arrange her hair 
and cap, whimpering a little with exhaustion and soreness.] Now youve set my hands all trembling; and 
I shall jingle the things on the tray at lunch so that everybody will notice me. It's too bad of you, Miss. 
[Sartorius coughs outside.] 

BLANCHE [quickly] Sh! Get up. [The parlor maid hastily gets up, and goes out as demurely as she 
can, passing Sartorius on her way to the door. He glances sternly at her and comes to Blanche. The 
parlor maid shuts the door softly behind her] 

SARTORIUS [mournfully] My dear: can you not make a little better fight with your temper? 

BLANCHE [panting with the subsidence of her fit] No I cant. I wont. I do my best. Nobody who really 
cares for me gives me up because of my temper. I never shew my temper to any of the servants but that 
girl; and she is the only one that will stay with us. 

SARTORIUS But, my dear, remember that we have to meet our visitors at luncheon presently. I have 
run down before them to say that I have arranged that little difficulty with Trench. It was only a piece 
of mischief made by Lickcheese. Trench is a young fool; but it is all right now. 



BLANCHE I dont want to marry a fool. 


SARTORIUS Then you will have to take a husband over thirty, Blanche. You must not expect too 
much, my child. You will be richer than your husband, and, I think, cleverer too. I am better pleased 
that it should be so. 

BLANCHE [seizing his arm] Papa. 

SARTORIUS Yes, my dear. 

BLANCHE May I do as I like about this marriage; or must I do as you like? 

SARTORIUS [uneasily] Blanche— 

BLANCHE No, papa: You must answer me. 

SARTORIUS [Abandoning his self-control, and giving way recklessly to his affection for her] You 
shall do as you like now and always, my beloved child. I only wish to do as my own darling pleases. 

BLANCHE Then I will not marry him. He has played fast and loose with me. He thinks us beneath 
him: He is ashamed of us: He dared to object to being benefited by you as if it were not natural for him 
to owe you everything; and yet the money tempted him after all. [She throws her arms hysterically 
about his neck] Papa: I dont want to marry: I only want to stay with you and be happy as we have 
always been. I hate the thought of being married: I dont care for him: I dont want to leave you. [Trench 
and Cokane come in; but she can hear nothing but her own voice and does not notice them.] Only send 
him away: Promise me that you will send him away and keep me here with you as we have always— 
[seeing Trench] Oh! [She hides her face on her father's breast] 

TRENCH [nervously] I hope we are not intruding. 

SARTORIUS [fonnidably] Dr Trench: My daughter has changed her mind. 

TRENCH [disconcerted] Am I to understand— 

COKANE [striking in in his most vinegary manner] I think, Harry, under the circumstances, we have 
no alternative but to seek luncheon elsewhere. 

TRENCH But, Mr Sartorius, have you explained? 

SARTORIUS [straight in Trench’s face] I have explained, sir. Good morning. [Trench, outraged, 
advances a step. Blanche sinks away from her father into a chair. Sartorius stands his ground rigidly.] 

TRENCH [turning away indignantly] Come on, Cokane. 

COKANE Certainly, Harry, certainly. [Trench goes out, very angry. The parlor maid, with a tray 
jingling in her hands, passes outside. To Sartorius:] You have disappointed me, sir, very acutely. Good 
morning. [He follows Trench]. 



Widowers' Houses by George Bernard Shaw 
Act III 

The drawing-room in Sartorius's house in Bedford Square. Winter evening: Fire burning, curtains 
drawn and lamps lighted. Sartorius and Blanche are sitting glumly near the fire. The parlor maid, who 
has just brought in coffee, is placing it on a small table between them. There is a large table in the 
middle of the room. Looking from it towards the two windows, the pianoforte, a grand, is on the right, 
with a photographic portrait of Blanche on a miniature easel on the top. There are two doors, one on the 
left, further forward than the fireplace, leading to the study; the other by the corner nearest the right 
hand window, leading to the lobby. Blanche has her work basket at hand, and is knitting. Sartorius, 
closer to the fire, has a newspaper. The parlor maid goes out. 

SARTORIUS Blanche, my love. 

BLANCHE Yes. 

SARTORIUS I had a long talk to the doctor to-day about our going abroad. 

BLANCHE [impatiently] I am quite well; and I will not go abroad. I loathe the very thought of the 
Continent. Why will you bother me so about my health? 

SARTORIUS It was not about your health, Blanche, but about my own. 

BLANCHE [rising] Yours! [She goes anxiously to him.] Oh, papa, theres nothing the matter with you, I 
hope? 

SARTORIUS There will be, there must be, Blanche, long before you begin to consider yourself an old 
woman. 

BLANCHE But theres nothing the matter now? 

SARTORIUS Well, my dear, the doctor says I need change, travel, excitement— 

BLANCHE Excitement! You need excitement! [She laughs joylessly, and sits down on the rug at his 
feet] How is it, papa, that you, who are so clever with everybody else, are not a bit clever with me? Do 
you think I cant see through your little plan to take me abroad? Since I will not be the invalid and allow 
you to be the nurse, you are to be the invalid and I am to be the nurse. 

SARTORIUS Well, Blanche, if you will have it that you are well and have nothing preying on your 
spirits, I must insist on being ill and have something preying on mine. And indeed, my girl, there is no 
use in our going on as we have for the last four months. You have not been happy; and I have been far 
from comfortable. [Blanche's face clouds : she turns away from him and sits dumb and brooding. He 
waits in vain for some reply; then adds in a lower tone:] Need you be so inflexible, Blanche? 

BLANCHE I thought you admired inflexibility: You have always prided yourself on it. 

SARTORIUS Nonsense, my dear, nonsense. I have had to give in often enough. And I could shew you 
plenty of soft fellows who have done as well as I, and enjoyed themselves more, perhaps. If it is only 
for the sake of inflexibility that you are standing out. 



BLANCHE I am not standing out. I dont know what you mean. [She tries to rise and go away.] 


SARTORIUS [Catching her arm and arresting her on her knees.] Come, my child: you must not trifle 
with me as if I were a stranger. You are fretting because— 

BLANCHE [violently twisting herself free and speaking as she rises] If you say it, papa, I will kill 
myself. It is not true. If he were here on his knees to-night, I would walk out of the house sooner than 
endure it. [She goes out excitedly. Sartorius, greatly troubled, turns again to the fire with a heavy sigh] 

SARTORIUS [gazing gloomily into the glow] Now if I fight it out with her, no more comfort for 
months! I might as well live with my clerk or my servant. And if I give in now, I shall have to give in 
always. Well! I cant help it. I have stuck to having my own way all my life; but there must be an end to 
that drudgery some day. She is young: Let her have her turn at it. [The parlor maid comes in.] 

THE PARLOR MAID Please, sir, Mr Lickcheese wants to see you very particlar. On important 
business your business, he told me to say. 

SARTORIUS Mr Lickcheese! Do you mean Lickcheese who used to come here on my business? 

THE PARLOR MAID Yes, sir. But indeed, sir, youd scarcely know him. 

SARTORIUS [frowning] Hm! Starving, I suppose. Come to beg? 

THE PARLOR MAID [intensely repudiating the idea] O-o-o-o-h no, sir. Quite the gentleman, sir! 
Sealskin overcoat, sir! Come in a hansom, all shaved and clean! I'm sure he's come into a fortune, sir. 

SARTORIUS Hm! Shew him up. 

[Lickcheese, who has been waiting at the door, instantly comes in. The change in his appearance is 
dazzling. He is in evening dress, with an overcoat lined throughout with furs presenting all the hues of 
the tiger. His shirt is fastened at the breast with a single diamond stud. His silk hat is of the glossiest 
black; a handsome gold watch-chain hangs like a garland on his jilled-out waistcoat; he has shaved his 
whiskers and grown a moustache, the ends of which are waxed and pointed. As Sartorius stares 
speechless at him, he stands, smiling, to be 

admired, intensely enjoying the effect he is producing. The parlor maid, hardly less pleased with her 
own share in this coup-de-theatre, goes out beaming, full of the news for the kitchen. Lickcheese 
clinches the situation by a triumphant nod at Sartorius.] 

SARTORIUS [bracing himself hostile] Well? 

LICKCHEESE Quite well, Sartorius, thankee. 

SARTORIUS I was not asking after your health, sir, as you know, I think, as well as I do. What is your 
business? 

LICKCHEESE Business that I can take elsewhere if I meet with less civility than I please to put up 
with, Sartorius. You and me is man and man now. It was money that used to be my master, and not you: 
Dont think it. Now that I'm independent in respect of money— 



SARTORIUS [crossing determinedly to tke door, and holding it open] You can take your independence 
out of my house, then. I wont have it here. 

LICKCHEESE [indulgently] Come, Sartorius: Dont be stiffnecked. I come here as a friend to put 
money in your pocket. No use in your lettin on to me that youre above money. Eh? 

SARTORIUS [hesitates, and at last shuts the door, saying guardedly] How much money? 

LICKCHEESE [victorious, going to Blanche's chair and taking off his overcoat] Ah! there you speak 
like yourself, Sartorius. Now suppose you ask me to sit down and make myself comfortable. 

SARTORIUS [coming from the door] I have a mind to put you downstairs by the back of your neck, 
you infernal blackguard. 

LICKCHEESE [Not a bit ruffled, he hangs his overcoat on the back of Blanche's chair, pulling a cigar 
case out of one of the pockets as he does so.] You and me is too much of a pair for me to take anything 
you say in bad part, Sartorius. 'Ave a cigar. 

SARTORIUS No smoking here : This is my daughter's room. However, sit down, sit down. [They sit’] 
LICKCHEESE I bin gittin on a little since I saw you last. 

SARTORIUS So I see. 

LICKCHEESE I owe it partly to you, you know. Does that surprise you? 

SARTORIUS It doesnt concern me. 

LICKCHEESE So you think, Sartorius, because it never did concern you how I got on, so long as I got 
you on by bringin in the rents. But I picked up something for myself down at Robbins's Row. 

SARTORIUS I always thought so. Have you come to make restitution? 

LICKCHEESE You wouldnt take it if I offered it to you, Sartorius. It wasnt money: It was knowledge, 
knowledge of the great public question of the Housing of the Working Classes. You know theres a 
Royal Commission on it, dont you? 

SARTORIUS Oh, I see. Youve been giving evidence. 

LICKCHEESE Giving evidence! Not me. What good would that do me? Only my expenses; and that 
not on the professional scale, neither. No: I gev no evidence. But I'll tell you what I did. I kep it back, 
jest to oblige one or two people whose feelins would a bin urt by seein their names in a bluebook as 
keepin a fever den. Their Agent got so friendly with me over it that he put his name on a bill of mine to 
the tune of well, no matter: It gev me a start; and a start was all I ever wanted to get on my feet. Ive got 
a copy of the first report of the Commission in the pocket of my overcoat. [He rises and gets at his 
overcoat, from a pocket of which he takes a bluebook] I turned down the page to shew you: I thought 
youd like to see it. [He doubles the book back at the place indicated, and hands it to Sartorius] 


SARTORIUS So blackmail is the game, eh? [He puts the book on the table without looking at it, and 



strikes it emphatically with his fist] I dont care that for my name being in bluebooks. My friends dont 
read them; and I'm neither a Cabinet Minister nor a candidate for Parliament. Theres nothing to be got 
out of me on that lay. 

LICKCHEESE [shocked] Blackmail! Oh, Mr Sartorius, do you think I would let out a word about your 
premises? Round on an old pal! No: that aint Lickcheese's way. Besides, they know all about you 
already. Them stairs that you and me quarrelled about, they was a whole arternoon examinin the 
clergyman that made such a fuss you remember? About the women that was urt on it. He made the 
worst he could of it, in an ungentlemanly, unchristian spirit. I wouldnt have that clergyman's disposition 
for worlds. Oh no: Thats not what was in my thoughts. 

SARTORIUS Come, come, man: What was in your thoughts? Out with it. 

LICKCHEESE [With provoking deliberation, smiling and looking mysteriously at him] You aint spent 
a few hundreds in repairs since we parted, ave you? [Sartorius, losing patience, makes a threatening 
movement.] Now dont fly out at me. I know a landlord that owned as beastly a slum as you could find 
in London, down there by the Tower. By my advice that man put half the houses into first-class repair, 
and let the other half to a new Company: The North Thames Iced Mutton Depot Company, of which I 
hold a few shares promoters' shares. And what was the end of it, do you think? 

SARTORIUS Smash, I suppose. 

LICKCHEESE Smash! Not a bit of it. Compensation, Mr Sartorius, compensation. Do you understand 
that? 

SARTORIUS Compensation for what? 

LICKCHEESE Why, the land was wanted for an extension of the Mint; and the Company had to be 
bought out, and the buildings compensated for. Somebody has to know these things beforehand, you 
know, no matter how dark theyre kept. 

SARTORIUS [interested, but cautious] Well? 

LICKCHEESE Is that all you have to say to me, Mr Sartorius? "Well!" As if I was next door's dog! 
Suppose I’d got wind of a new street that would knock down Robbins's Row and turn Burke's Walk into 
a frontage worth thirty pound a foot! Would you say no more to me than [mimicking] "Well?" 

[Sartorius hesitates, looking at him in great doubt. Lickcheese rises and exhibits himself] Come: Look 
at my get-up, Mr Sartorius. Look at this watchchain! Look at the corporation Ive got on me! Do you 
think all that came from keeping my mouth shut? No: It came from keeping my ears and eyes open. 
[Blanche comes in, followed by the parlor maid, who has a silver tray on which she collects the coffee 
cups. Sartorius, impatient at the interruption, rises and motions Lickcheese to the door of the study.] 

SARTORIUS Sh! We must talk this over in the study. There is a good fire there; and you can smoke. 
Blanche: An old friend of ours. 

LICKCHEESE And a kind one to me. I hope I see you well, Miss Blanche. 

BLANCHE Why, it's Mr Lickcheese! I hardly knew you. 



LICKCHEESE I find you a little changed yourself, miss. 

BLANCHE [hastily] Oh, I am the same as ever. How are Mrs Lickcheese and the chil— 

SARTORIUS [impatiently] We have business to transact, Blanche. You can talk to Mr Lickcheese 
afterwards. Come on. [Sartorius and Lickcheese go into the study. Blanche, surprised at her father's 
abruptness, looks after them for a moment. Then, seeing Lickcheese's overcoat on her chair, she takes it 
up, amused, and looks at the fur.] 

THE PARLOR MAID Oh, we are fine, aint we, Miss Blanche? I think Mr Lickcheese must have come 
into a legacy. [Confidentially] I wonder what he can want with the master, Miss Blanche! He brought 
him this big book. [She shews the bluebook to Blanche.] 

BLANCHE [her curiosity roused] Let me see. [She takes the book and looks at it.] Theres something 
about papa in it. [She sits down and begins to read.] 

THE PARLOR MAID [folding the tea-table and putting it out of the way] He looks ever s'much 
younger, Miss Blanche, dont he? I couldnt help laughing when I saw him with his whiskers shaved off: 
It do look so silly when youre not accustomed to it. [No answer from Blanche.] You havnt finished 
your coffee, Miss: I suppose I may take it away? [No answer.] Oh, you are interested in Mr 
Lickcheese's book, Miss. [Blanche springs up. The parlor maid looks at her face, and instantly hurries 
out of the room on tiptoe with her tray.] 

BLANCHE So that was why he would not touch the money. [She tries to tear the book across; but that 
is impossible; so she throws it violently into the fireplace. It falls into the fender.] Oh, if only a girl 
could have no father, no family, just as I have no mother! Clergyman! Beast! "The worst slum landlord 
in London." "Slum landlord." Oh! [She covers her face with her hands and si nk s shuddering into the 
chair on which the overcoat lies. The study door opens.] 

LICKCHEESE [in the study] You just wait five minutes: I'll fetch him. [Blanche snatches a piece of 
work from her basket and sits erect and quiet, stitching at it. Lickcheese coomes back, speaking to 
Sartorius, who follows him.] He lodges round the comer in Gower Street; and my private 'ansom's at 
the door. By your leave, Miss Blanche, [pulling gently at his overcoat.] 

BLANCHE [rising] I beg your pardon. I hope I havnt crushed it. 

LICKCHEESE [gallantly, as he gets into the coat] Youre welcome to crush it again now, Miss Blanche. 
Dont say good evenin to me, miss: I'm cornin' back presently, me and a friend or two. Ta ta, Sartorius: I 
shant be long. [He goes out. Sartorius looks about for the blue book.] 

BLANCHE I thought we were done with Lickcheese. 

SARTORIUS Not quite yet, I think. He left a book here for me to look over, a large book in a blue 
paper cover. Has the girl put it away? [He sees it in the fender, looks at Blanche, and adds:] Have you 
seen it? 

BLANCHE No. Yes. [Angrily] No: I have not seen it. What have I to do with it? [Sartorius picks the 
book up and dusts it; then sits down quietly to read. After a glance up and down the columns, he nods 
assentingly, as if he found there exactly what he expected.] 



SARTORIUS It's a curious thing, Blanche, that the Parliamentary gentlemen who write such books as 
these should be so ignorant of practical business. One would suppose, to read this, that we are the most 
grasping, grinding, heartless pair in the world, you and I. 

BLANCHE Is it not true about the state of the houses, I mean? 

SARTORIUS [calmly] Oh, quite true. 

BLANCHE Then it is not our fault? 

SARTORIUS My dear: if we made the houses any better, the rents would have to be raised so much 
that the poor people would be unable to pay, and would be thrown homeless on the streets. 

BLANCHE Well, turn them out and get in a respectable class of people. Why should we have the 
disgrace of harbouring such wretches? 

SARTORIUS [opening his eyes] That sounds a little hard on them, doesnt it, my child? 

'BLANCHE Oh, I hate the poor. At least, I hate those dirty, drunken, disreputable people who live like 
pigs. If they must be provided for, let other people look after them. How can you expect anyone to 
think well of us when such things are written about us in that infamous book? 

SARTORIUS [coldly and a little wistfully] I see I have made a real lady of you, Blanche. 

BLANCHE [defiantly] Well, are you sorry for that? 

SARTORIUS No, my dear: Of course not. But do you know, Blanche, that my mother was a very poor 
woman, and that her poverty was not her fault? 

BLANCHE I suppose not; but the people we want to mix with now dont know that. And it was not my 
fault; so I dont see why I should be made to suffer for it. 

SARTORIUS [enraged] Who makes you suffer for it, miss? What would you be now but for what your 
grandmother did for me when she stood at her wash-tub for thirteen hours a day and thought herself 
rich when she made fifteen shillings a week? 

BLANCHE [angrily] I suppose I should have been down on her level instead of being raised above it, 
as I am now. Would you like us to go and live in that place in the book for the sake of grandmamma? I 
hate the idea of such things. I dont want to know about them. I love you because you brought me up to 
something better. [Half aside, as she turns a way from him.] I should hate you if you had not. 

SARTORIUS [giving in] Well, my child, I suppose it is natural for you to feel that way, after your 
bringing up. It is the ladylike view of the matter. So dont let us quarrel, my girl. You shall not be made 
to suffer any more. I have made up my mind to improve the property, and get in quite a new class of 
tenants. There! does that satisfy you? I am only waiting for the consent of the ground landlord, Lady 
Roxdale. 


BLANCHE Lady Roxdale! 



SARTORIUS Yes. But I shall expect the mortgagee to take his share of the risk. 

BLANCHE The mortgagee! Do you mean— [She cannot finish the sentence: Sartorius does it for her.] 

SARTORIUS Harry Trench. Yes. And remember, Blanche: if he consents to join me in the scheme, I 
shall have to be friends with him. 

BLANCHE And to ask him to the house? 

SARTORIUS Only on business. You need not meet him unless you like. 

BLANCHE [overwhelmed] When is he coming? 

SARTORIUS There is no time to be lost. Lickcheese has gone to ask him to come round. 

BLANCHE [in dismay] Then he will be here in a few minutes! What shall I do? 

SARTORIUS I advise you to receive him as if nothing had happened, and then go out and leave us to 
our business. You are not afraid to meet him? 

BLANCHE Afraid! No, most certainly not. But [Lickcheese's voice is heard without] Here they are. 
Dont say I'm here, papa. [She rushes away into the study.] 

[Lickcheese comes in with Trench and Cokane. Cokane shakes hands effusively with Bartorius. Trench, 
who is coarsened and sullen, and has evidently not been making the best of his disappointment, bows 
shortly and resentfully. Lickcheese covers the general embarrassment by talking cheerfully until they 
are all seated round the large table: Trench nearest the fireplace; Cokane nearest the piano; and the other 
two between them, with Lickcheese next Cokane.] 

LICKCHEESE Here we are, all friends round St Paul's. You remember Mr Cokane: He does a little 
business for me now as a friend, and gives me a help with my correspondence- sekketerry we call it. 

Ive no litery style, and thats the truth; so Mr Cokane kindly puts it into my letters and draft 
prospectuses and advertisements and the like. Dont you, Cokane? Of course you do: Why shouldnt 
you? He's been helping me tonight to persuade his old friend, Dr Trench, about the matter we were 
speaking of. 

COKANE [austerely] No, Mr Lickcheese, not trying to persuade him. No: This is a matter of principle 
with me. I say it is your duty, Henry your duty to put those abominable buildings into proper and 
habitable repair. As a man of science you owe it to the community to perfect the sanitary arrangements. 
In questions of duty there is no room for persuasion, even from the oldest friend. 

SARTORIUS [to Trench] I certainly feel, as Mr Cokane puts it, that it is our duty: One which I have 
perhaps too long neglected out of regard for the poorest class of tenants. 

LICKCHEESE Not a doubt of it, gents, a dooty. I can be as sharp as any man when it's a question of 
business; but dooty's another thing. 


TRENCH Well, I dont see that it's any more my duty now than it was four months ago. I look at it 



simply as a question of so much money. 

COKANE Shame, Harry, shame! Shame! 

TRENCH Oh, shut up, you fool. [Cokane springs up. Lickcheese catches his coat and holds him.] 
LICKCHEESE Steady, steady, Mr Sekketerry. Dr Trench is only joking. 

COKANE I insist on the withdrawal of that expression. I have been called a fool. 

TRENCH [morosely] So you are a fool. 

'COKANE Then you are a damned fool. Now, sir! 

TRENCH All right. Now weve settled that. [Cokane, with a snort, sits down.] What I mean is this. Dont 
lets have any nonsense about this job. As I understand it, Robbins's Row is to be pulled down to make 
way for the new street into the Strand; and the straight tip now is to go for compensation. 

LICKCHEESE [chuckling] That’so, Dr Trench. Thats it. 

TRENCH {continuing] Well, it appears that the dirtier a place is the more rent you get; and the 
decenter it is, the more compensation you get. So we’re to give up dirt and go in for decency. 

SARTORIUS I should not put it exactly in that way; but— 

COKANE Quite right, Mr Sartorius, quite right. The case could not have been stated in worse taste or 
with less tact. 

LICKCHEESE Sh-sh-sh-sh! 

SARTORIUS I do not quite go with you there, Mr Cokane. Dr Trench puts the case frankly as a man of 
business. I take the wider view of a public man. We live in a progressive age; and humanitarian ideas 
are advancing and must be taken into account. But my practical conclusion is the same as his. I should 
hardly feel justified in making a large claim for compensation under existing circumstances. 

LICKCHEESE Of course not; and you wouldnt get it if you did. You see, it's like this, Dr Trench. 
Theres no doubt that the Vestries has legal powers to play old Harry with slum properties, and spoil the 
houseknacking game if they please. That didnt matter in the good old times, because the Vestries used 
to be us ourselves. Nobody ever knew a word about the election; and we used to get ten of us into a 
room and elect one another, and do what we liked. Well, that cock wont fight any longer; and, to put it 
short, the game is up for men in the position of you and Mr Sartorius. My advice to you is, take the 
present chance of getting out of it. Spend a little money on the block at the Cribbs Market end enough 
to make it look like a model dwelling; and let the other block to me on fair terms for a depot of the 
North Thames Iced Mutton Company. Theyll be kn ocked down inside of two year to make room for the 
new north and south main thoroughfare; and youll be compensated to the tune of double the present 
valuation, with the cost of the improvements thrown in. Leave things as they are; and you stand a good 
chance of being fined, or condemned, or pulled down before long. Now's your time. 

COKANE Hear, hear! Hear, hear! Hear, hear! Admirably put from the business point of view! I 



recognize the uselessness of putting the moral point of view to you. Trench; but even you must feel the 
cogency of Mr Lickcheese's business statement. 

TRENCH But why cant you act without me? What have I got to do with it? I'm only a mortgagee. 

SARTORIUS There is a certain risk in this compensation investment, Dr Trench. The County Council 
may alter the line of the new street. If that happens, the money spent in improving the houses will be 
thrown away, simply thrown away. Worse than thrown away, in fact; for the new buildings may stand 
unlet, or half let, for years. But you will expect your seven per cent as usual. 

TRENCH A man must live. 

COCKANE Je n’en vois pas la necessite. 

TRENCH Shut up, Billy; or else speak some language you understand. No, Mr Sartorius: I should be 
very glad to stand in with you if I could afford it; but I cant; so theres an end of that. 

LICKCHEESE Well, all I can say is that youre a very foolish young man. 

COKANE What did I tell you, Harry? 

TRENCH I dont see that it's any business of yours, Mr Lickcheese. 

LICKCHEESE It's a free country: Every man has a right to his opinion. [Cokane cries "Hear, hear!"] 
Come: wheres your feelins for them poor people, Dr Trench? Remember how it went to your heart 
when I first told you about them. What! Are you going to turn hard? 

TRENCH No: It wont do: You cant get over me that way. You proved to me before that there was no 
use in being sentimental over that slum shop of ours; and it's no good your turning round on the 
philanthropic tack now that you want me to put my capital into your speculation. Ive had my lesson; 
and I'm going to stick to my present income. It's little enough for me as it is. 

SARTORIUS It really matters nothing to me, Dr Trench, how you decide. I can easily raise the money 
elsewhere and pay you off. Then, since you are resolved to run no risks, you can invest your £10,000 in 
Consols and get 250 a year for it instead of 700. [Trench, completely outwitted, stares at them in 
consternation. Cokane breaks the silence.] 

COKANE This is what comes of being avaricious, Harry. Two thirds of your income gone at one blow. 
And I must say it serves you right. 

TRENCH Thats all very fine; but I dont understand it. If you can do this to me, why didnt you do it 
long ago? 

SARTORIUS Because, as I should probably have had to borrow at the same rate, I should have saved 
nothing; whereas you would have lost over £400 a very serious matter for you. I had no desire to be 
unfriendly; and even now I should be glad to let the mortgage stand, were it not that the circumstances 
mentioned by Mr Lickcheese force my hand. Besides, Dr Trench, I hoped for some time that our 
interests might be joined by closer ties even than those of friendship. 



LICKCHEESE [jumping up, relieved] There! Now the murder's out. Excuse me, Dr Trench. Excuse 
me, Mr Sartorius: excuse my freedom. Why not Dr Trench marry Miss Blanche, and settle the whole 
affair that way? [Sensation. Lickcheese sits down triumphant.] 

COKANE You forget, Mr Lickcheese, that the young lady, whose taste has to be considered, decisively 
objected to him. 

TRENCH Oh! Perhaps you think she was struck with you. 

COKANE I do not say so, Trench. No man of any delicacy would suggest such a thing. You have an 
untutored mind, Trench, an untutored mind. 

TRENCH Well, Cokane : Ive told you my opinion of you already. 

COKANE {rising wildly] And I have told you my opinion of you. I will repeat it if you wish. I am 
ready to repeat it. 

LICKCHEESE Come, Mr Sekketerry: You and me, as married men, is out of the 'unt as far as young 
ladies is concerned. I know Miss Blanche: She has her father's eye for business. Explain this job to her; 
and she'll make it up with Dr Trench. Why not have a bit of romance in business when it costs nothing? 
We all have our feelins: We aint mere calculatin machines. 

SARTORIUS [revolted] Do you think, Lickcheese, that my daughter is to be made part of a money 
bargain between you and these gentlemen? 

LICKCHEESE Oh come, Sartorius: Dont talk as if you was the only father in the world. I have a 
daughter too; and my feelins in that matter is just as fine as yours. I propose nothing but what is for 
Miss Blanche’s advantage and Dr Trench's. 

COKANE Lickcheese expresses himself roughly, Mr Sartorius; but his is a sterling nature; and what he 
says is to the point. If Miss Sartorius can really bring herself to care for Harry, I am far from desiring to 
stand in the way of such an arrangement. 

TRENCH Why, what have you got to do with it? 

LICKCHEESE Easy, Dr Trench, easy. We want your opinion. Are you still on for marrying Miss 
Blanche if she's agreeable? 

TRENCH [shortly] I dont know that I am. [Sartorius rises indignantly.] 

LICKCHEESE Easy one moment, Mr Sartorius. [To Trench:] Come, Dr Trench: You say you dont 
know that you are. But do you know that you aint? Thats what we want to know. 

TRENCH [sulkily] I wont have the relations between Miss Sartorius and myself made part of a 
bargain. [He rises to leave the table.] 

LICKCHEESE [rising] Thats enough: A gentleman could say no less. [Insinuatingly] Now, would you 
mind me and Cokane and the guvnor steppin into the study to arrange about the lease to the North 
Thames Iced Mutton Company? 



TRENCH Oh, I dont mind. I'm going home. Theres nothing else to say. 


LICKCHEESE No, dont go. Only just a minute: me and Cokane will be back in no time to see you 
home. Youll wait for us, wont you? theres a good fellow! 

TRENCH Well, if you wish, yes. 

LICKCHEESE [cheerily] Didnt I know you would! 

SARTORIUS [at the study door, to Cokane] After you, sir. [Cokane bows formally and goes into the 
study.] 

LICKCHEESE [at the door, aside to Sartorius] You never ad such a managin man as me, Sartorius. [He 
goes into the study chuckling, followed by Sartorius.] 

[Trench, left alone, looks round carefully and listens a moment. Then he goes on tiptoe to the piano and 
leans upon it with folded arms, gazing at Blanche's portrait. Blanche herself appears presently at the 
study door. When she sees how he is occupied, she closes it softly and steals over to him, watching him 
intently. He rises from his leaning attitude, and takes the portrait from the easel, holding it out before 
him at arms length; then, taking a second look round to reassure himself that nobody is watching him, 
finds Blanche close upon him. He drops the portrait and stares at her without the least presence of 
mind.] 

BLANCHE [shrewishly] Well? So you have come back here. You have had the meanness to come into 
this house again. [He flushes and retreats a step. She follows him up remorselessly.] What a poor 
spirited creature you must be! Why dont you go? 

[Red and wincing, he starts huffily to get his hat from the table; but when he turns to the door with it 
she deliberately gets in his way, so that he has to stop.] I dont want you to stay. [For a moment they 
stand face to face, quite close to one another, she provocative, taunting, half defying, half inviting him 
to advance, in a flush of undisguised animal excitement. It suddenly flashes on him that all this ferocity 
is erotic that she is making love to him. His eye lights up: a cunning expression comes into the corners 
of his mouth: With a heavy assumption of indifference he walks straight back to his chair, and plants 
himself in it with his arms folded. She comes down the room after him.] 

BLANCHE But I forgot: You have found that there is some money to be made here. Lickcheese told 
you. You, who were so disinterested, so independent, that you could not accept anything from my 
father! [At the end of every sentence she waits to see what execution she has done.] I suppose you will 
try to persuade me that you have come down here on a great philanthropic enterprise to befriend the 
poor by having those houses rebuilt, eh? [Trench maintains his attitude and makes no sign.] Yes: when 
my father makes you do it. And when Lickcheese has discovered some way of making it profitable. Oh, 
I know papa; and I know you. And for the sake of that, you come back here into the house where you 
were refused, ordered out. [Trench’s face darkens: her eyes gleam as she sees it.] Aha! you remember 
that. You know it's true: You cant deny it. [She sits down, and softens her tone a little as she affects to 
pity him.] Ah, let me tell you that you cut a poor figure; a very, very poor figure, Harry. [At the word 
"Harry" he relaxes the fold of his arms; and a faint grin of anticipated victory appears on his face.] And 
you, too, a gentleman! So highly connected! With such distinguished relations! So particular as to 
where your money comes from! I wonder at you. I really wonder at you. I should have thought that if 
your family brought you nothing else, it might at least have brought you some sense of personal 



dignity. Perhaps you think you look dignified at present, eh? [No reply.] Well, I can assure you that you 
dont: You look most ridiculous as foolish as a man could look. You dont know what to say; and you 
dont know what to do. But after all, I really dont see what anyone could say in defence of such conduct. 
[He looks straight in front of him, and purses up his lips as if whistling. This annoys her; and she 
becomes affectedly polite.] I am afraid I am in your way, Dr Trench. [She rises.] I shall not intrude on 
you any longer. You seem so perfectly at home that I need make no apology for leaving you to yourself. 
[She makes a feint of going to the door; but he does not budge; and she returns and comes behind his 
chair.] Harry. [He does not turn. She comes a step nearer.] Harry : I want you to answer me a question. 
[Earnestly, stooping over him] Look me in the face. [No reply.] Do you hear? [Putting her hand on his 
shoulder] Look me in the face. [He still stares straight in front of him. She suddenly kneels down 
beside him with her breast against his right shoulder, and, taking his face in her hands, twists it sharply 
towards her.] Harry: what were you doing with my photograph just now, when you thought you were 
alone? [His face writhes as he tries hard not to smile. She flings her arms round him, and crushes him 
in an ecstatic embrace as she adds, with furious tenderness:] How dare you touch anything belonging to 
me? [The study door opens and voices are heard.] 

TRENCH I hear some one coming. [She regains her chair with a bound, and pushes it back as far as 
possible. Cokane, Lickcheese and Sartorius come from the study. Sartorius and Lickcheese come to 
Trench. Cokane crosses to Blanche in his most killing manner.] 

COKANE How do you do. Miss Sartorius? Nice weather for the return of l’enfant prodigue, eh? 

BLANCHE Capital, Mr Cokane. So glad to see you. [She gives him her hand, which he kisses with 
gallantry.] 

LICKCHEESE [on Trench's left, in a low voice] Any noos for us, Dr Trench? 

TRENCH [to Sartorius, on his right] I'll stand in, compensation or no compensation. [He shakes 
Sartorius's hand. The parlor maid has just appeared at the door.] 

BLANCHE Supper is ready, papa. 

COKANE Allow me. 

[Exeunt omnes: Blanche on Cokane's arm; Lickcheese jocosely taking Sartorius on one arm, and 
Trench on the other .:] 
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SKETCHES IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
CHAPTER I. 


Approach to Australia—Sea birds—Size of waves—Caught in gale off St. Paul's—First sight of land- 
Reminiscences of voyage—Drowning of German sailor—Man overboard, but saved—Description of 





emigrants—Suspiciously short hair—Petty thefts—Captain asked to take charge of photographs— 
Channel weather—A Wick herring—Birth of children—Soiree in the steerage—Fortune-telling cake— 
Drop anchor—First sight of Bush—A lonely landing-place—White beach—One-eyed native— 
Description of Fremantle—Scenery of River Swan—Arrival at Perth—Profusion of flowers. 

December 10, 1863.—We were now rapidly approaching the shores of Australia. The great ocean birds, 
which had proved our chief source of amusement ever since we had passed the Cape, had vanished of a 
sudden. Whether the same identical flock had followed us for the last few weeks, or whether it had 
been daily replaced by a facsimile, it would be hard to say; at all events, each morning seemed to bring 
back the familiar feathered friends of yesternight. In them, and in the wild-looking Southern Sea on 
which they were at home, we had found inexhaustible attractions, for what the scene had lost in 
colouring as we proceeded southwards it had gained in grandeur. Even when there was but little wind 
the waves appeared to us to be of far greater size than any which we had previously seen, and it was 
pleasant to know that this was no mere landsman's fancy, but that their magnitude had long ago been 
chronicled by Captain Cook, in his account of his first voyage on the great Southern Ocean.[l] When 
we could dispense with the deadlights, on days when a strong breeze was blowing, I used to spend 
many hours gazing at the view from our open stem-window, and watching its alternations as the vessel 
rose and fell. At one time I could see nothing but a huge hill of water shutting out all other objects than 
itself; then, as the ship rose upon the wave, would appear an immense furrowed plain, enlivened by 
birds of all sizes, from the albatross to the stormy petrel; some following close in our wake, others 
hovering around us in all directions, whilst others sat tranquilly upon the heaving waters, clustered 
together as quietly as ducks and geese upon a pond. 

On one occasion, when near the islands of St. Paul and Amsterdam, we were caught upon the edge of a 
heavy gale from the south-west, before which we might have run merrily onwards towards our port, 
had not our lower deck been filled with emigrants, rendering it impossible to batten down the hatches. 
We were, therefore, obliged to "lay-to" for some hours—a somewhat provoking delay; but one which 
enabled us to store up in our memories another picture of the sea, never to be forgotten, its waves all 
foam and rage, whilst the albatrosses kept holiday amongst them. We had now come so near to our 
journey's end that our friends the birds deserted us, not liking the warm sea and air of Australia. Having 
watched and admired them so frequently and so long, we took leave of them with regret, and did not 
consider the Cape Leeuwin pigeons and the seagulls which met us near the land at all good substitutes 
for the albatrosses, frigate-birds, and other mid-ocean wanderers. 

Early on the morning of the 13th of December, 1863, we espied from our cabin port-hole a lighthouse, 
standing upon a long green ridge of land, which we knew at once to be Rottnest Island. As this little 
island is the pilot station for the port of Fremantle we might now consider our voyage as completed, 
since a very few more hours would bring us to the anchorage. I was not tired of our ship life, but the 
sight of land, after being so many weeks at sea, brings with it a sensation of pleasure which can 
scarcely be imagined by those who have never experienced it. 

Unhappily our pleasure was not shared by all with whom we had lost sight of the Lizard, since some of 
our fellow-voyagers had not lived to reach the shore. An emigrant's child had died on board of illness, 
and a poor young Gennan seaman had fallen overboard. Whilst employed in painting some part of the 
ship's prow, he fell from a seat slung over the bows, and was drowned before our eyes. We had crossed 
the southern tropic about a week before, and though the day was fine there was a strong breeze, and a 
considerable swell upon the water. Five minutes nearly must have been spent in lowering the boat and 
getting the cork jackets for her crew, so that when the ship’s head was brought round, and the boat was 
able to get away, but very small hope of saving the poor fellow remained. The sailors who manned the 



boat did their best, remaining so long absent on their search, that all sight of them from the maintop 
was lost, and the captain began seriously to fear that they too had perished. Their re-appearance was, 
therefore, a great relief to us all; but they came up the ship's side with tired and disappointed looks, 
unaccompanied by their poor comrade, and not having been able even to recover the life buoy which 
had been thrown overboard the moment that the accident was discovered. The irrepressible curiosity of 
the emigrants (of whom we had a good many on board) during so much excitement and alarm, led them 
to invade the forbidden precincts of the poop itself, where they created so much confusion, that the 
captain not only ordered them all off at once, but, as a punishment, sent them down below under 
hatches, to remain there until the return of the boat. 

A little time afterwards, as I was descending the poop-ladder, my eyes encountered the strange 
apparition of a female head upon a level with the quarter-deck, reminding me of the heads without 
bodies ranged upon the shelves of Madame Tussaud’s Chamber of Horrors. To strengthen the 
resemblance, the throat of the solitary head was bound by the narrow red rim of a deck-ventilator; but 
the illusion thus created was counterbalanced by the strong expression of curiosity in the wide open 
eyes, utterly unlike the closed orbs of the decapitated models in Baker Street. I recognized the features 
as those of one of the emigrant girls, who, having pushed her head through the orifice as if it had been a 
chimney, was now resting her chin in a raised position upon the edge of it—an attitude which would 
have been considered martyrdom if otherwise than self-imposed, but cheerfully sustained, in the hope 
of circumventing the captain by obtaining a glimpse of what was going on. 

It takes but a little time to wind up the worldly affairs of the poor, and in the evening of the same day 
on which the poor young seaman was lost, his very small chest was sealed up and stowed away in an 
empty cabin, to be sent hereafter, if possible, to his relations at home. These sad circumstances received 
additional pathos when we heard from another of the crew, who was also a German, that the poor 
fellow had sailed upon his voyage without his parents' knowledge, and that he had of late expressed 
much regret on this account. His death, though a sad and solitary one, was not without its tribute of 
tears, for one of the emigrants' children, to whom he had often given part of his Sunday dinner, cried 
very bitterly for his loss. 

Though we lost but one man by drowning, it was not the only time that the agitating cry of "man 
overboard!" was heard. We were roused early one morning by a great noise on deck, as of all the yards 
and sails being let fall at once, and, on looking from our stern window, we saw a boat rising and falling 
on the waves, first hidden for a few seconds, and then again the red shirt of the steerer rising into view. 
Our inquiries received for answer that a man had tumbled into the water through sheer negligence, and 
a minute or two afterwards we heard the doctor bidding the steward to have plenty of hot water and 
mustard ready, in case they should be wanted. All this care proved quite needless, as the missing man 
was soon seen returning, not only in his senses, but in such excellent case as to be hard at work baling 
out the boat which had picked him up. Being a good swimmer, he had easily kept himself afloat, and 
the sea was so warm, as we were then in the tropics, that his fear of drowning was very secondary to 
his dread of sharks. He did not obtain much sympathy for his ducking, as he was known to have gone 
overboard through gross carelessness once if not twice before, and it seemed the general opinion that 
any repetition of the manoeuvre was to be regarded as an aggravation of an old offence. 

I have mentioned the emigrants as forming a large proportion of the passengers on board our ship, and 
we could not avoid thinking that some of them were not exactly of a character to make a favourable 
impression when they should land in their new home. They were divided into three classes,—married 
couples with their families, single women, and single men. The three classes were berthed apart, and all 
communication down below carefully cut off. The married folks were mostly decent, respectable 



people, but both the single men and the single women were decidedly wanting in propriety of 
behaviour, though the women were worse than the men. They were all under the official charge of the 
doctor, and a great deal of trouble did they give both to him and to the captain. My husband had offered 
to act as chaplain while on board, if given the necessary official authority and position, but he was told 
at the Emigration Office that chaplains were no longer appointed to either emigrant or convict ships, 
"religious instructors" being substituted for them in the latter vessels, while the former are left to take 
their chance; he accordingly possessed no official character whatever on board, although he usually 
performed divine service on Sunday whenever the weather would permit. 

Of the single girls we had more than sixty on board our ship, and one fortnight's acquaintance with 
them had sufficed to show us that they were a most unpromising set; and moreover, our early 
impression that several of them had made acquaintance with the inside of a jail was not at all effaced by 
the experience and events of the voyage. One of them, whose hair when she came on board was 
cropped suspiciously short, accounted for it by saying that her sister-in-law used to pull it out when 
they had a quarrel; but she was not the only one who might have been supposed to have been under the 
hands of the prison barber, for several others were in a similar predicament as to the paucity, or rather 
brevity, of their locks. 

There were perpetual complaints throughout the voyage, caused by the petty thefts committed upon one 
another by these damsels, such as purloining the steel from each other's crinolines, appropriating 
articles of clothing, little brooches, and such-like; but the favourite objects of cupidity were the 
photographs of other people’s sweet-hearts, the abstraction of which was an act of aggression which 
seemed to demand the taking of some especial precautions for the general security, and accordingly the 
girls came one morning in a body to the captain, bringing with them a pile of likenesses, of which they 
solemnly requested him to take charge until the ship should reach Fremantle. The first of these girls 
whom I addressed when we joined the ship at Gravesend was, I noticed, eating eagerly, and she told 
me, in reply to my questions, that she had been much weakened and pulled down through the want of 
food which she had endured during the cotton famine at Manchester. Her face then bore witness to her 
story, for it was quite thin and wrinkled, though she was, she told me, but three-and-twenty. When we 
had been at sea a few weeks she had grown quite fat and young-looking, and, in company with her 
saucy, good-for-nothing companions, was seen pitching her allowance into the sea on pretence that the 
meat was bad, although it was out of the same cask of pork then in use in the cabin, the goodness of 
which we had especially noticed. In fact all the arrangements for the food and general comfort of the 
emigrants were so good, that I often used to wish that some of the respectable poor whom I had known 
at home were there to enjoy them; but this was before I knew the colony to which we were sailing, and 
the dangerous prospects it presents to respectable women if unmarried and without parents. 

Our voyage had, upon the whole, been a most prosperous one. Since we had left the Channel we had 
enjoyed a succession of lovely weather, and had only been forced to "lay-to" on one day—that which I 
have already mentioned; but while in the Channel the weather had for ten days been very stormy and 
severe. Indeed, on one or two occasions during that time, we had had to encounter very serious gales, 
accompanied with some real danger and with much discomfort to the emigrants. During the worst of 
the weather my husband used to go down into the married people's quarters to look after the women 
and children, and to give them biscuits and raisins and any little dainties with which we had provided 
ourselves for our own use on the voyage. 

There was one emigrant from the far north of Scotland—I think the Shetland Isles—whose wife was 
always ill and low-spirited, let the weather be what it might, and who, when at her worst, could suggest 
nothing eatable that she fancied except "a Wick herring," drawled out in such very broad Scotch as took 



a practised ear to understand. "A wee drap o' whuskey," which she proposed as an accompaniment to 
the herring, my husband was able to procure for her, and a few of our sardines proved a tolerable 
substitute for the unattainable fish of the North. That was indeed a sorry ten days for those who were 
neither exempt from sea-sickness nor able to battle stoutly against it, and the doctor was seriously 
afraid that one at least of the emigrant women would succumb under her sufferings. The winds were so 
perverse that the Isle of Wight disappeared and re-appeared to us so often that we grew weary of 
bidding it farewell, and began to think that we were never to leave the Channel behind us and fairly 
enter upon our voyage. 

On this jumping, stormy sea, upon which it seemed unfit for the "chicks" of anyone but Mother Carey 
to be introduced into the world, our ship's company was increased by the birth of two babies. The 
parents of one of them had set their hearts on calling it after the ship; but as in this case the child would 
have had to bear a name making it a certain butt for small wits all its life long, my husband persuaded 
them to give up the notion, and to let him christen it after the doctor and the captain instead. 

We had with us also a family of children from Yorkshire, whose mother, whenever it was a windy 
night, laid all the blame of it upon her husband for ever having sent to bring her out. On these occasions 
she would moan out, "O my bairns! my honeys! I will never forgive thy father for sending for us!" She 
used to say that he had gone out some years before as a shoemaker, and had now sent money for his 
family to follow him. She omitted, however, to add that his own expenses to Australia had been 
defrayed by Government. 

Towards the end of our voyage, when everybody was getting into high spirits, and even our poor 
Scotchwoman was cheering up, the emigrants, married and single, gave a tea-party, by pennission of 
the captain, to which he and the doctor and the cabin passengers received a ceremonious invitation, 
indited on a note of pink paper by the best penwoman of the steerage. The tables were supplied solely 
with what the givers of the feast had been saving for three days beforehand from their allowances. We 
had no sooner descended into the steerage, which served as reception and tea-room, than the Yorkshire 
woman came up and asked us for a sixpence, not to "pay our footing," as might have been supposed, 
but for insertion in a fortune-telling cake, wherein a ring and a thimble had been already hidden, and 
nothing but a piece of silver was wanting to complete the equipment of the oracle. As neither of us had 
any coin smaller than a shilling about us, it was lucky that the larger piece of money would answer as 
well as the sixpence, and three of the company were thus enabled to leam their future fortunes to a 
nicety. There had been a great deal of rivalry displayed that day in cake-making, but this stroke of 
imagination at once decided the votes in favour of the one produced by the Yorkshire woman. Possibly, 
however, the opportunity that had been afforded to the single persons of prying into their destiny 
caused the intrinsic merits of some of the other cakes to be overlooked, just as one sees, in the every¬ 
day affairs of life, the claims of modest merit passed by in order to bestow honour on a charlatan. This 
was the first and only soiree that I ever attended on the high seas, and, in a week after its celebration, 
the captain put his passengers safely ashore, and resigned his curatorship of the lovers’ portraits. 

A few hours after passing the island of Rottnest we dropped anchor in Gage's Roads, about half a mile 
from the shore, and just opposite to the town of Fremantle, the chief port of Swan River. There is no 
regular harbour here, but only a roadstead, the bar at the mouth of the river prohibiting the entrance of 
any but very small vessels. The long line of shore was backed by forest, above which rose here and 
there the smoke of a bush fire as from a far-off colliery. The tall heavy-topped trees reminded me, at a 
distance, of Scotch firs; to which, however, they bear no other resemblance on near approach than the 
great height to which they reach, and the fact that their foliage is principally upon the uppermost 
branches. The pleasurable feeling of seeing the mainland was marred by the view of the first building 
that we could distinguish plainly upon it, namely, a long white prison on the hill-top erected for the 



reception of convicts, which, by way of flattering the imagination both of those within and without its 
walls, is commonly called the "Establishment." There were three other merchant vessels at anchor in 
the roads near our own ship, one of which had met with rough treatment from the same gale which we 
had encountered off St. Paul's. Part of her bulwarks and her galley had been washed overboard, and she 
had now come in for repairs. 

Our voyage terminated upon a Saturday, and as there was no possibility of getting our heavy goods 
landed before Monday, we had nearly made up our minds to spend two more nights on board, when a 
boat came alongside, carrying a clergyman, who introduced himself as the chaplain of Fremantle, and 
begged us with much kindness to return with him and pass the Sunday at his house. We gladly accepted 
his hospitable proposal, and came ashore, bringing with us our favourite little black and tan terrier, 
"Lady." 

As we drew near we saw a scattered little town of white houses, looking like the beginning of an 
English watering-place, and passed a boat or two rowed by men on whose hats "Water Police" was 
inscribed; but the jetty upon which we landed was so lonely and deserted that, with the exception of 
these amphibious guardians of the peace, one might have supposed that the great jail upon the hill had 
absorbed almost all the population. Three men, two ladies with crinolines of considerable magnitude, 
and a large dog, were the only beings assembled at the landing-place where we left the boat. I had been 
curious to see whether our little dog would show much delight when she found her feet once more upon 
dry land after her three months' voyage; but my desire to notice this was unluckily disappointed, for the 
two dogs immediately began running races together, and it was impossible to tell whether "Lady's" 
hilarity was due to the pleasure of meeting her fellow-creature, or to finding herself on terra firma. 

The sand of the beach was so white and deep that our foot-prints, when we crossed it, looked like 
tracks on snow, an illusion which, on further acquaintance with the shore, we found to be much 
encouraged by the loose nature of the sand, often blown into drifts and half burying the dwarf cedars 
which grow above high-water mark. Nevertheless the sands at Fremantle are less dazzlingly white than 
those to the northward of the colony at Champion Bay, where, as a woman-servant told me, clothes, 
after starching, might be laid upon the ground to dry without any fear of the linen becoming soiled. The 
fig-trees and geraniums that grow around the houses of the town were all peppered with the sand blown 
on them by the wind, giving a comfortless untidy look to the little gardens. The heat was extreme, the 
month being December, the Australian midsummer, and our feet were quite burnt in walking through a 
small remaining part of the old primeval forest, deep with sand, which formed a short cut to the 
Parsonage. The shrubs which we passed on our way attracted our attention as being of a kind which we 
had hitherto seen only in conservatories or arboretums, and also as being our first specimens of 
Australian vegetation. 

Our kind guide, by way of introducing us as quickly as possible to all objects of interest in our new 
country, hailed for us a native who was passing at a little distance, but he was a very sorry specimen, 
being without exception more ugly and ill-favoured than any whom we ever saw afterwards, and one- 
eyed into the bargain. The English reader should remember, when he peruses the accounts given by 
many travellers of the low and degraded appearance of the Australian natives, that no one can form a 
just opinion of them until he has seen them in their natural state, far away from towns and living the 
free wild life of the bush. It is as unfair to accept as samples of their race those natives who hang idling 
about the colonial towns, as it would be to suppose that a common street beggar of London was a type 
of the English peasant. The day after our arrival being Sunday, my husband returned to the ship, 
according to promise, to read prayers to the emigrants, of whom the greater part were still on board. 

The captain sent his own boat for him, under command of the second mate, who was eager to tell of an 



accident which had befallen one of our fellow-passengers, a Roman Catholic priest who had been on 
shore, like ourselves, and had been anxious to return to the vessel early on the Sunday morning to look 
after some of the Irish emigrants of his faith. A good deal of sea was running when two "green hands," 
as the mate called them, undertook to bring him off from the shore, and they very nearly succeeded in 
drowning him alongside the ship by capsizing the boat, which they were unable to manage properly. 
Meanwhile I went to the colonial church of Fremantle, where, as I was not supposed to know that the 
choir was led by a ticket-of-leave holder, everything seemed homelike. The prayer for the Governor, 
however, used in place of that for the High Court of Parliament, recalled to me my absence from 
England; as did also, on the conclusion of the prayers, an appeal from the clergyman to his 
congregation on behalf of their fellow-colonists at Champion Bay, whose standing crops had been 
destroyed by fire. 

After my husband's return from the ship we spent the evening at the Parsonage, a very pretty and 
comfortable-looking house, and as our host and hostess were unable to give us beds, made our way 
about ten o'clock to the 'Emerald Isle Hotel,’ where we had engaged rooms the day before, and where 
our landlady took all possible pains to make us feel at home. On Monday we went back once more to 
the ship, like a couple of Robinson Crusoes, and were hard at work all day packing up our things for 
our final departure to the shore. Unfortunately, when we had completed our task late in the afternoon, 
an obstacle presented itself which we had not foreseen, and which hindered our return that evening. 

The wind had risen so rapidly, and had caused so much sea, that the captain thought it unsafe to send a 
boat on shore with us, so that we were forced to remain all night on board. After all the trouble which 
we had had in stitching up the wrappers which contained our bedding, we could not endure the idea of 
again unpacking it; we therefore spread out our cloaks and shawls upon the cabin floor and laid 
ourselves down to wait patiently until morning. About seven o'clock the next day a boat took us off, 
and we bade an adieu to the ship in which we had spent so many happy days, and had experienced but 
this one night's hard lodging. We returned to our hotel, where we thoroughly enjoyed our breakfast of 
fresh fish, ripe figs, and bananas, and began to prepare for our trip up the river to Perth, the capital of 
the colony. 

Before I say good-bye to Fremantle, I must give some account of its situation and appearance. 

Although considered the chief port of the colony it is but a small unpretending little town, and one 
which makes but a slight impression upon a new-comer. In the main street, and in the three or four 
short thoroughfares which connect the sea-jetty with the river-pier and wharf, there are a few handsome 
and substantial houses, belonging either to the Government or to some of the principal inhabitants. In 
these streets, too, are situated the larger and more important shops, or rather "stores," of the chief 
traders of the town. The colonial church, which I have already mentioned, is well placed at the point 
where the main street branches off into two roads at a considerable angle to one another. On the point 
of ground between these two diverging streets, and facing the very centre of the main street as it leads 
from the shore, stands the church, surrounded by a large churchyard. Although the situation of the 
building is so good, it cannot lay claim to much beauty either externally or within; it is of fair size, and 
sufficiently commodious in its arrangement, but that is all that can be said for it. The Roman Catholics 
possess a much prettier and more, ecclesiastical-looking place of worship, and their convent and 
clergy-house also are neat and cheerful-looking buildings. 

The huge convict prison, situated on the brow of the hill which overlooks the harbour at the distance of, 
perhaps, half a mile, may compare favourably with most of our English jails, both as to the character 
and solidity of the architecture and the excellence of the interior arrangements. In the immediate 
vicinity of the "Establishment" stand the residences of the various officials, looking much like a terrace 
of semi-detached villas in the suburbs of London. A chapel also, quite distinct from the colonial church 



which I have described, is connected with the prison, and is served by a chaplain specially appointed to 
the charge by the authorities at home. From the hill upon which all these buildings stand the eye ranges 
over a large extent of very varied and diversified scenery. In the immediate foreground lie the banks of 
the estuary, still covered in many places with low forest and thick masses of brushwood. The stream, 
breaking upon the river bar, throws up a number of rapid eddies, which catch the blazing southern sun 
and sparkle like diamonds in its light. Near the sea-jetty the river is separated from the shore by a fine 
promontory jutting out boldly into deep water, and at its base are two or three little bays, floored with 
the whitest sand, and backed by fine weather-wom cliffs of some thirty feet in height. On this headland 
stands the inner lighthouse, below which is a landing quay, built for the whale fishery, and a curious 
tunnel, made through the neck of the promontory to give access from the quay to the shore near the 
jetty. 

Looking seaward, the eye passes over the pier and the vessels lying in the inner anchorage, to rest at 
last on the winter roadstead and the distant shores of Garden Island and Rottnest. The remainder of the 
town is clustered around the base of the hill, and bears somewhat of that untidy, unfinished look 
inseparable from half-completed streets and unpaved footpaths. There are no continuous rows of shops, 
but all the minor stores, and the open fruit and fish stalls, are scattered about in all directions, and do 
not make nearly as good a show as if collected into a regular compact street. This gives the town a bare 
and deserted appearance, as if no business were being transacted, which is really not the case, although 
the trade certainly is not a very lively one. 

We found, on inquiry, that the distance from Fremantle to Perth was about fourteen miles by the river, 
and two or three less by land, but that the route by water was considered the prettier. We therefore sent 
our lighter luggage to the river pier, to be embarked on board the primitive-looking little steamboat, 
and joined her ourselves an hour afterwards. 

It naturally strikes a new-comer with surprise to notice that the early colonial authorities, who decided 
on the locality of Perth, have not built their city upon the same side of the river as that on which 
Fremantle is situated. One could almost suppose that the founders of the capital had been enthusiastic 
engineers of the Brindley type, and that in the same manner as he believed rivers to have been created 
"to feed canals," they must have entertained the idea that the special object of a stream was to afford an 
opportunity for a bridge. At all events the placing of Perth on the northern bank of the Swan has been 
attended with very inconvenient and costly results. The rocky bar at the entrance of the river is no 
sooner crossed than the stream expands into a wide estuary, and any bridge built to connect the two 
ha nk s must be not only of great width, but also of sufficient height to allow the masts of small vessels 
to pass beneath its road-way. Even the founders of Perth themselves, perhaps, never contemplated the 
carrying of a road across this part of the Swan, but during our stay in the colony a fine timber bridge, 
upwards of 300 yards in length, and answering all requisites in height, was not only begun but 
completed. The work was carried out entirely by convict labour—the only manner in which such an 
undertaking could ever have been effected in so thinly peopled a colony. Up to the time that this bridge 
was erected the banks of the river were united by one bridge only; and that at Perth, where, though the 
actual channel of the Swan is of no great width, a very long causeway is rendered necessary by the 
character of the land on the southern bank, which is low and much flooded in winter. On the small and 
insignificant causeway which existed at this place when we first went to Perth, a spot was pointed out 
to me where a gentleman had been drowned on horseback in trying to pass the bridge whilst the river 
was in a state of flood. Such accidents are happily rendered improbable in future by a new causeway of 
very great length, which was, like the bridge at Fremantle, begun and finished under the auspices of 
Governor Hampton, who, in promoting the construction of these two public works, has rectified, as far 
as may be, for Perth the disadvantages of a site in which beauty of locality was the single 



recommendation. 


There are three little steamboats upon the Swan, two of them plying regularly between Perth and 
Fremantle, and venturing, in very calm weather, as far into the open sea as the inner roads; while the 
third, which is little more than a flat-bottomed barge, fitted with a small stern wheel, manages to ascend 
the river to Guildford, a few miles beyond Perth. These boats are, even yet, the only representatives of 
the genus steamer belonging to the colony, although coasting steam-vessels are much required, and 
would probably pay well if judiciously managed. In fact, the means of locomotion, whether by sea or 
land, are very deficient throughout the colony. 

A journey to the northern settlement at Champion Bay occupies three weeks when undertaken 
overland, as no relays of horses can be procured en route; and, if performed by sea, the traveller must 
make up his mind to such accommodation as can be offered in one of the little sailing vessels which ply 
along the coast in fine weather, on board which (if he retains any appetite) he will probably help 
himself at dinner to chops served up in the frying-pan, and to potatoes either in the saucepan or in a 
wash-hand basin. In journeying to the south of the colony matters are a trifle less inconvenient, as the 
distance is shorter. The horrors of the voyage are curtailed, and the land journey of eleven days may 
even be reduced to five by travelling day and night in the cart which carries letters from Perth to meet 
the Peninsular and Oriental mail steamboat at Albany. 

We found that those who advised our proceeding to Perth by the river had in no degree overrated its 
attractions. Generally speaking, the one great deficiency in Australian scenery is the want of water, but 
here at least this is not the case. For more than fifteen miles of its course the Swan resembles an arm of 
the sea rather than a river, and gives to the fine forest landscape through which it flows that chann 
which nothing else can supply. Its expanse of land-locked water would form one of the finest natural 
harbours in the world were it not for the bar at the river’s mouth. One of the reaches, which reminded 
us of Milford Haven, might have held a large fleet, with room to spare. Alas, that whilst flies have 
found their way into amber and reels into bottles, where probably neither of the articles was wanted, no 
conjurer has yet arisen to discover some method of introducing merchant ships into these safe and 
tempting waters! Whilst upon this subject, I may mention that the river originally gave its name to the 
whole of the colony, and that the old term, "the Swan River Settlement," is still often used, in an 
arbitrary sense, to denote the immense country now included under the general name of Western 
Australia. 

Whether approached by the river or the road, the picturesque appearance of Perth cannot fail to excite 
admiration. The bold promontory of Mount Eliza screens the colonial metropolis from view almost till 
the moment of reaching it, and when this point is rounded the eye is at once attracted by a steep bank 
sloping rapidly down to the river, crowned with many pretty residences covered with luxuriant 
creepers, whilst the orange trees and bamboos with which the gardens are filled form a rich foreground 
in front of the houses, the mass of green foliage descending almost as low as the water's edge. At the 
present time the new Roman Catholic cathedral, standing upon an eminence and built of white stone, is 
the most prominent object, but at the date of our landing it was less conspicuous, as the steeple had not 
even been commenced. The cathedral of St. George, belonging to the Church of England, is 
unfortunately built upon the model of suburban churches such as were common in the early part of this 
century, and is certainly anything but an ornament to the town when seen from the water. 

I was much struck by the fig-trees in the bishop's garden close to the river; they were of such great size 
that I mistook them at first for horse-chestnuts. Everywhere the flowers delighted me. The oleander 
trees were full of blossom, looking like gigantic bouquets; and geranium bushes were so common that I 



saw clothes hung out to dry upon them. Soon after we had landed we strolled out to look about us, and 
as our first wish naturally was to see something of the "bush," we walked to the top of Mount Eliza, but 
the beauty of the wild flowers was over, as the intense heat of the summer had commenced. I was, 
however, much pleased at finding a low-growing geranium, with a very sweet-scented leaf; and my 
false impression that there were no singing birds in Australia was agreeably contradicted by hearing 
one with two or three very sweet notes. 

As we were to remain but a short time in Perth, and then to proceed to the chaplaincy to which my 
husband was appointed, at some distance up the country, it was necessary to make arrangements to 
have our heavy goods landed from the ship as soon as possible. We soon learned that it was usual that 
all cumbrous and weighty packages should be carried from the ship direct to Perth, and that it was 
unnecessary to pass them through the custom-house at Fremantle, provided that they had been 
examined on board before having been finally fastened up. Luckily the captain had advised us to have 
this done before we left the vessel, so that we had no custom-house difficulties to contend with now, 
and could arrange matters in the manner most convenient to ourselves with reference to our journey 
into the interior. We engaged a man who agreed to fetch our goods from the anchorage in a cargo-boat, 
and to deposit them at the wharf at Guildford, a small town about eight or nine miles from Perth, from 
whence they would be carried up the country in some of the carts or wagons which had brought down 
sandalwood or wool for exportation. These cargo-boats are something of a cross between a Thames 
barge and a fishing-sloop. Some of them, which are used to convey goods to the vessels in the winter 
roads about eight miles from the shore, are large strong boats, able to stand a heavy sea; while the 
others are smaller and lighter, and fit only for summer work. These boats are all built to draw but little 
water, and are flat-bottomed, so as to enable them to pass the river bar. Having completed all necessary 
arrangements we were at liberty to explore the city, and to fonn an opinion upon the merits and 
demerits of our new country. 

See Harkesworth's 'Cook's Voyages,' vol. iv., p. 171. Edition third. 
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SPEECH OF 
HON. JOHN L. MICA 
OF FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 16, 2006 

Mr. MICA. Mr. Speaker, I rise today in support of the men and women bravely defending our country 
against terrorism and tyranny. 

Regarding U.S. and allied actions against Saddam Hussein's Iraq, I believe it was appropriate for 
Congress on October 16, 2002 to authorize American military action and would vote again to provide 
President Bush this authority. 

The question of whether Saddam Hussein had weapons of mass destruction, WMD, is a moot point and 
a distraction from a host of evidence that the United States was justified in its actions against the 
former Iraqi regime. The facts are that Saddam Hussein had the capability to produce WMDs and had 
weapons in defiance of United Nations agreements to deliver nuclear, biological or chemical warheads. 

In fact, neither I nor the President knew for certain whether Saddam had WMDs at the time of our 
actions against Iraq. Many of us suspected he did possess that capability. Let me quote a few. 

"Saddam Hussein possesses chemical, biological weapons, and if events are allowed to run their 
course, will someday possess nuclear weapons." Sen. Evan Bayh (D.-Ind.), statement, Oct. 3, 2002. 

"I believe that Saddam Hussein rules by terror and has squirreled away stores of biological and 
chemical weapon[s]." Sen. Dianne Feinstein (D.-Calif.), floor speech, Oct. 10, 2002. 

"The people of the United States and the rest of the world are at risk as long as Saddam Hussein has 
weapons of mass destruction. Last night, the President. . . made the most effective case to date that the 
risk of inaction is too great to bear." Sen. Jay Rockefeller (D.- W. Va.), statement, March 18, 2003. 

"For the last 12 years he's [Saddam's] ignored UN resolutions and embargoes while rebuilding his 
illegal chemical and biological weapons. ... He is dangerous. I believe he needs to be disarmed." Sen. 
Barbara Mikulski (D.-Md.), floor speech, March 18, 2003. 

"In 1991, the world collectively made a judgment that this man should not have weapons of mass 
destruction. And we are here today in the year 2002 with an un-inspected 4-year interval during which 
time we know through intelligence he not only has kept them, but he continues to grow them. . . . The 
threat of Saddam Hussein with weapons of mass destruction is real, but as I said, it is not new." Sen. 



John Kerry (D.-Mass.), floor speech, Oct. 9, 2002. 

"On Monday night, President Bush, I think spoke for all of us. I know of no one who really disagrees at 
all. He described Saddam Hussein as a homicidal dictator who is addicted to weapons of mass 
destruction. It is that addiction that demands a strong response. We all agree on that. There is no 
question that Iraq possesses biological and chemical weapons and that he seeks to acquire additional 
weapons of mass destruction, including nuclear weapons." Sen. Chris Dodd (D.-Conn.), floor speech, 
Oct. 9,2002. 

"I believe if Saddam Hussein continues to refuse to meet his obligation to destroy his weapons of mass 
destruction and his prohibited missile delivery systems, that the United Nations should authorize 
member states to use military force to destroy those weapons and systems." Sen. Carl Levin (D.- 
Mich.), floor speech, Oct. 9, 2002. 

"He [Saddam Hussein] stockpiles biological and chemical weapons." Sen. Jon Corzine (D.-N.J.), floor 
speech, Oct. 9, 2003. 

Furthermore, the Saddam Hussein regime was marked by brutality, fear and terror. Over 270 suspected 
mass grave sites have been found by Iraqis and U.S. and allied forces. On September 23, 2004, Iraqi 
interim Prime Minister Ayad Allawi said, "Like almost every Iraqi, I have many friends who were 
murdered, tortured or raped by the regime of Saddam Hussein. Well over 1 million Iraqis were 
murdered or are missing. We estimate at least 300,000 are in mass graves which stand as monuments to 
the inhumanity of Saddam’s regime." 

The brutality of the former Iraqi regime knew no bounds. Victims of Saddam's torture chambers were 
subjected to vicious acts such as the gouging-out of eyes, severe beatings, electric shock, 
dismemberment and the cutting out of tongues. Documented chemical attacks by the regime from 1983 
to 1988 resulted in some 30,000 Iraqi and Iranian deaths. Human Rights Watch estimates that Saddam's 
1987 to 1988 campaign of terror against the Kurds killed at least 50,000. Saddam's ruthlessness even 
extended to his own family in which he had approximately 40 of his own relatives murdered. 

Today there are many Monday morning Iraq quarterbacks. The U.S. did win the war against Iraq and 
captured Saddam Hussein. However, America and its allies have had difficulty in controlling insurgent 
attacks. 

No one anticipated Islamic extremists would make a stand bringing in al-Qaeda, Baathists and others. 
No one anticipated civil conflict between the Shi'a, Sunni and Kurd populations. However President 
Bush, Secretary Rumsfeld and U.S. military leaders have done their very best in a difficult situation 
and deserve our support and continued backing. 

Yes, we all want our troops home and an end to terrorism. Rhetoric and unwarranted criticism will not 
make that happen. 


This work is in the public domain in the United States because it is a work of the United States federal 
government (see 17 U.S.C. 105). 
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Ms. PELOSI. Today, a statue of San Francisco Supervisor Harvey Milk will be unveiled at City Hall in 
San Francisco. It is fitting that on the occasion of his 78th birthday, San Franciscans will gather to pay 
tribute to Harvey Milk's life and work at City Hall, where he served San Francisco and so tragically lost 
his life 30 years ago. 

Harvey Milk was the first openly gay man elected to any significant political office in our history. This 
memorial will be the first such tribute to an LGBT leader to be placed in a seat of government in the 
United States. 

Harvey Milk was elected to the San Francisco Board of Supervisors in 1977. A year later, in one of the 
darkest weeks of San Francisco's history, Supervisor Milk and our beloved Mayor George Moscone 
were assassinated by Supervisor Dan White. 

Harvey Milk was a San Francisco hero, a champion of human rights and symbol to the world for LGBT 
civil rights. His political career was dedicated to shattering the silence of gay America. He firmly 
believed that the only way for gays to break down homophobia was to increase their visibility and 
irrevocably enter the consciousness of our Nation. 

A popular neighborhood merchant and activist, Harvey Milk became a great progressive leader who 
transformed San Francisco political life and social culture for all time. He pioneered an open, 
participatory government accessible to all, especially those who had never before been engaged. For 
the first time, neighborhood and ethnic community activists and openly gay men and lesbians were 
appointed to positions of power and authority. He was a passionate advocate for seniors, and his 
populist agenda encompassed the needs of all of San Francisco's minorities. 

Last week's California Supreme Court decision to strike the ban on gay marriage is a testament to 
Harvey Milk's enduring legacy. It is a significant milestone for which all Californians can take pride, 
and one we would not have reached without the courage and dedication of Harvey Milk and many 
LGBT leaders after him. 

Harvey Milk did not live to see the immeasurable and global ramifications of his life. He continues to 
inspire us to strive for a society that honors his values of unlimited and equal opportunities for all our 
citizens. His legacy helps bring our country closer to the ideal of equality that is both our heritage and 
our hope. 



This work is in the public domain in the United States because it is a work of the United States federal 
government (see 17U.S.C. 105). 
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LESSEE OF SWAYZE v. BURKE 

IN error to the district court of the United States for the western district of Pennsylvania. 

The case, as stated, in the opinion of the court was as follows:— 

An action was instituted in the district court of the United States for the western district of 
Pennsylvania, by the lessors of the plaintiffs, Gabriel Swayze and wife, citizens of the state of 
Mississippi; for the recovery of a tract of land in Alleghany county, in the state of Pennsylvania, to 
October sessions, 1833. 

The plaintiffs and the defendants claimed the land under a deed from John Penn, and John Penn, junior, 
proprietaries of Pennsylvania; the land forming part of one of the manors reserved by the proprietaries. 
John Ormsby died intestate in 1791, and left a son, named Oliver, a daughter, Sidney, who intermarried 
with John Gregg; a son named John, who married and died in the state of Missippi, leaving a daughter 
Mary, an infant, at the time of his decease; and who has since intermarried with Gabriel Swayze, the 
plaintiff in error. In December, 1807, Oliver Ormsby administered to the estate of his father, John 
Ormsby, and gave the usual administration bonds; but he filed no inventory of the estate of the 
intestate; nor did he, at any time, settle an account of his administration of the estate. 

The estate of John Ormsby, deceased, was indebted to John Penn, and John Penn, junior, for the land 
purchased from them, in the sum of four hundred and sixty-seven dollars and sixty-four cents; and on 
the 6th of September, 1826, the administrator confessed a judgment in their favour, for the amount of 
the debt; upon which judgment, an execution was forthwith issued by Mr. Ross, their attorney, and the 
land of John Ormsby was levied on and sold; Mr. Ross being the purchaser of the same, for three 
thousand dollars. At the time of the purchase of the estate, Oliver Ormsby, the administrator, was 
absent. Mr. Ross declared, in the most public manner, that Ormsby, the administrator, or any of the 
family of the deceased John Ormsby, might redeem the land at any time, on the payment of the debt 
and interest. Before the sale, Oliver Ormsby, the administrator, was informed by Mr. Ross, that he only 
wanted the money due upon the judgment, and that he did not intend to buy the land to hold it. Ormsby, 
the administrator, was in possession of the land at the time of the sale, and continued in possession of 
it: and at the time of the sheriffs sale, or when the deed for the land was made to him, by the sheriff, 

Mr. Ross paid no money. The rents and profits of the land were continued to be received by Oliver 
Ormsby; and in April, 1831, he paid to James Ross, Esq. the sum of five hundred and twenty-three 





dollars, the amount of the judgment, and the interest due thereon, and took from him a conveyance of 
the land in fee simple; giving to the sheriff, at the same time, as administrator of John Ormsby, a receipt 
for the sum of three thousand dollars, less five hundred and twenty-three dollars, the amount of the 
payment to James Ross, Esq. in satisfaction of the debt due to the Messrs. Penns. The land consists of 
eighteen coal hill lots, and of thirty-five acres of land adjoining to them, and is now of great value. It 
was highly valuable at the time of the sheriffs sale. The defendants were in possession of the property 
as tenants of Oliver Ormsby, when the suit was commenced. 

In March, 1828, in answer to an application for information as to the value of the estate of John 
Ormsby, by Mrs. Swayze, one of the lessors of the plaintiff, Oliver Ormsby wrote; 'My father, at his 
death, was not possessed of more property than a sufficiency to pay his debts, having, from time to 
time, sold to individuals, and conveyed to his children.’ Evidence was also given, conducing to prove, 
that by a sale of two of the coal lots, the judgment could have been satisfied. 

The case was tried at October term, 1835, and a verdict and judgment were rendered for the defendants, 
under the charge of the district judge. The plaintiffs excepted to the opinion of the court, and 
prosecuted this writ of error. 

On the trial of the cause, the counsel requested the district judge to charge the jury, 'in matters of fraud, 
courts of law and chancery have a concurrent jurisdiction. It is, therefore, within the province of the 
jury, to inquire whether the conduct and proceedings of Oliver Ormsby, whereby the legal title to the 
property in dispute became vested in himself, for his exclusive use and benefit, were in fraud of the 
rights of his cotenant, Mary Swayze; and if they were, the verdict ought to be for the plaintiffs.' The 
court gave the instruction as requested, with this qualification, that the fraud should be brought to the 
knowledge of Mr. Ross; if he took a valid title, under the sheriffs deed, the title of his vendee would be 
good, under the circumstances disclosed in the evidence. 

The argument of Mr. Fetterman, for the plaintiffs in error, and of Mr. Watts, for the defendants, was 
submitted to the court in writing, at the close of January term, 1836. 

Mr. Fetterman contended, that it is now an admitted maxim at law, that fraud is cognizable at law as 
well as in equity; and whether that inquiry can be made in an action of ejectment, is the question. This 
court, in the case of Sayre's Lessee v. Ormsby et al. 8 Peters' S.C.. R. 252, says, 'it is an admitted 
principle, that a court of law has concurrent jurisdiction with a court of chancery in case of fraud; but 
when matters alleged to be fraudulent are investigated in a court of law, it is the province of the jury to 
find the facts, and determine their character, under the direction of the court.’ It is worthy of remark, 
that that was an action of ejectment. 

We find, also, that as early as Fermor's case, 3 Rep. 77, A. the principle settled, 'that fraud vitiates all 
transactions;' so in 10 John. 462, Jackson ex dem. Gilbert v. Burgett, which was an action of ejectment; 
Kent, chief justice, in delivering the opinion of the court, says, 'courts of law have concurrent 
jurisdiction in all cases of fraud. Fraud will invalidate in a court of law as well as in a court of equity, 
and annul every contract and conveyance connected with it; a fraudulent estate is as no estate in 
judgment of law.' Lord Mansfield, in the case of Cadogan v. Kennett, Cowp. 434, says, 'the principles 
and intent of the common law, as now universally known and understood, are so strong against fraud in 
every shape that the common law could have attained every end effectuated by the statutes of 
Elizabeth:’ and the same judge, in Bright v. Eynon, 1 Burrows, 395, remarks, 'fraud or covin may, in 
judgment of law, avoid every kind of act.' Courts of equity and courts of law have a concurrent 
jurisdiction to suppress and relieve against fraud. So judge Parsons, in Boyden v. Hubbard, 7 Mass. 



112, ’but when a court of law has regularly the fact of fraud admitted or proved, no good reason can be 
assigned why relief shall not be obtained there.’ So in 18 John. Ill, which was the case of an ejectment 
in an alleged fraud in a sheriffs sale, the same principle is expressly reaffirmed; also, in Fleming v. 
Slocum, same book, 403-4; and in Pennsylvania, in 2 Watt's Rep. 66, Gilbert v. Hoffman, which was an 
action of ejectment, justice Rogers, in delivering the opinion of the court, reiterates the same principle: 
'a covinous conveyance of land, is as no conveyance against the interest intended to be defrauded.’ ’It is 
certainly not the duty of a court to protect the interest of a person who has been detected in an attempt 
at fraud.’ 

’The devisee or heir whom the vendee attempted to defraud, for the attempt affects him as well as 
creditors, asks the aid of the statute against this fraudulent conveyance, on the ground that his title 
cannot be affected by a fraudulent sale. His remedy is strictly at law, for fraud is cognizable in a court 
of common law, as well as in a court of equity. A fraudulent vendee has no equity, and is not entitled to 
claim the protection of law on that ground.' In this case, as well as in the cases of Ridell v. Murphy, 7 
Serg. & Rawle, 230; Bownes' Lessee v. Craft, 8 Johnston, 118; Lazarus v. Bryson, 3 Binney, 53, 54; 5 
Cowen, 67, 78; Johnston’s Ferry v. Harvie, 2 Penn. Rep. 93; were actions of ejectment, in which the 
question of fraud was considered as proper matter of inquiry. 

Unless, according to the opinion of the judge of the district court, Mr. Ross is guilty of fraud, the 
plaintiffs cannot recover; no matter how fraudulent the intentions and conduct of Oliver Ormsby may 
have been. The heir of John Ormsby cannot recover from Oliver Onnsby, unless she proves that Mr. 
Ross was particeps criminis. The debt for which the property was sold, was due at the death of John 
Ormsby; its existence was known to Oliver Ormsby, his administrator; he promised to pay it in 1820. 

In Pennsylvania, lands have always been assets for the payment of debts. Graff v. Smith's 
Administrators, 1 Dallas, 481; Morris v. Smith, 1 Yeates, 238. Either to an action of debt, as a cause of 
action, or when resort must be had to a scire facias, after the death of the debtor; it issues not against 
the heirs, upon whom the law casts the inheritance; but against the executor or administrator, who, so 
far as relates to the payment of the debts, is the trustee of the real estate. Rogers v. Rogers, 1 Hopkins' 
Chancery Reports, 526-7, a case very similar to this, and in Brown v. Webb, 1 Watts' Reports, 411. 

How does it become material to show that Mr. Ross was guilty of fraud? 

It is alleged that Onnsby was guilty of an attempt to defraud his co-heirs out of this property; and if he 
was guilty of such, how can his situation be either benefited or injured by the fact that Mr. Ross was or 
was not equally guilty of the fraud? The law abhors all kind of fraud, whether open or by any kind of 
indirection; and when the action is against the party guilty of the fraud, or his heirs, it is not for him or 
his heirs to shelter themselves from the consequences of his own wicked designs. As early as Tresham’s 
case, 9 Reports, 110, in an action against an administrator, it was resolved by the court, on the 4th point 
of the case, 'That although a general allegation of covin, which, as held in Talboise's case, ought to be 
between two or more, would be sufficient; yet a fortiori, in case of fraud which may be in the heart of 
one only; for if one by deed make a fraudulent gift of his goods to divers who knew not of it, it is 
fraudulent in him who makes it. And so it was adjudged in Turner's case, 8 Reports, 133, A. that fraud 
may be in one or one party only: and again, in the same case, the court say that fraud may be 
committed by one alone: and in Turner's case, the court held, that although an administrator may 
lawfully confess a judgment in favour of one creditor, yet if that creditor afterwards is satisfied, or 
offers to compromise, and offers to take sixty pounds for one hundred pounds, and the administrators 
do not do it, to the intent that the judgment may stand in force, so that third persons may be defrauded, 
and the administrators convert the deceased's goods to their private use, which is altogether against 



their office and the trust reposed in them; and therefore, be such agreement either precedent, before the 
recovery, or subsequent after the recovery, it is all one as to the creditor, who is a third person; for he is 
defrauded as well by the subsequent agreement as by the agreement precedent: and in 2 John Ct. 42-3, 
it is ruled that a deed, fraudulent on the part of the grantor, may be avoided, though the grantee may be 
a bona fide purchaser and ignorant of the fraud. 

This brings us to the important inquiry in this case, whether an executor or administrator, or any other 
individual standing in a fiduciary capacity, can purchase the real estate, either directly or indirectly at a 
public sale, occasioned by his own neglect and misfeasance, as in this, and hold the same to the 
exclusion of his coheirs; upon this point the books are full of authority. Courts both of law and equity 
have reiterated the position that it cannot be done. The law will not thus suffer a man to be led into 
temptation by taking away from him all inducement to fraud. The general principle is strongly laid 
down in the able commentaries of Mr. Justice Story on Equity, 318. The principle applies, however 
inconvenient to purchasers in any given case; it is poisonous in its consequences: and the same 
principle is advocated by chancellor Kent, in his Commentaries, vol. 4, 438-9. 

On this point there was also cited Wormley v. Wormley, 8 Wheat. 441; 1 Mason's C. C. R. 241, 345; 
Davone v. Fanning, 2 John. Chan. Rep. 252; Lazarus v. Bryson, 3 Binney, 54; Moody v. Vandyke, 4 
Binney, 43; Rham v. North, 2 Yeates, 118; Lambreton v. Smith, 13 Serg. & Rawle, 310; Rogers v. 
Rogers, Hopkins' Chan. Rep. 527; Downes v. Gray, Trustees, et al. 3 Merivale, 200; Nilthrop v. 
Penyman, 14 Ves. 510; Whelpdale v. Cookson, 1 Ves. sen. 9; Ex parte Lacy, 6 Ves. 626; Lester v. 
Lester, 6 Ves. 630; 1 Powell on Mortgages, 124; Coles v. Trecothrick, 9 Ves. 234; Evertsam v. Tappan, 
5 John. Chan. Rep. 439. After referring to these cases, we may appeal to the facts of this case, and 
confidently ask, where was the necessity of proving that Mr. Ross lent himself to the fraudulent 
intentions of Oliver Ormsby; before we can recover from trustees the estate he and they held by fraud. 
It is humbly imagined, in this part of the case, the learned judge was in error. An individual may 
concert a scheme of fraud, he may employ a hundred different agents, they may each believe his 
intentions perfectly honest-they, as in this case of Mr. Ross, may not know that there were other lawful 
heirs to the estate, except Ormsby and his lunatic sister, then partly under his care-they may each 
believe his intention pure: and yet we must prove them all parties and privies to the fraudulent 
intentions of the maker of the fraud, before we can defeat the estate so unfairly acquired. How was Mr. 
Ross to know whether there was personal property to pay the debts? How was he to know that Mrs. 
Swayze was an heir, residing in Mississippi? How was he to know that Oliver Ormsby had been guilty 
of falsehood to her; that in 1828, a year after the sheriff sold, before a dollar was paid either by Ross or 
Ormsby, that Onnsby had written to her, telling her his father had left no property? Yet Oliver Ormsby 
knew all these things, and the court say, although he was guilty of fraud, yet the plaintiffs cannot 
recover, unless Mr. Ross was also guilty of it. In considering that part of the charge of the court 
connected with this point, we do not wish to scan it nicely, but to give it a fair and liberal construction; 
and in doing so, must observe, that it neither corresponds with the facts of the case, nor the law of the 
land; as we understand it. It is all true that Mr. Ross attended at the sheriffs sale, and had the property 
knocked off to him in the lump, 'chilling by his prescence the sale,' saying, 'if Ormsby or any of his 
family can get able to redeem it, he, or any of his family, might have it on paying the debt and interest:' 
the very effect of a declaration of this kind, would be to prevent the property from bringing its full 
value. Ross never interfered with Ormsby in the possession of the property-paid no money to the 
sheriff, and there was no money paid until 1831, when Onnsby paid Ross the amount of the judgment, 
and receipted to the sheriff, as administrator of his father's estate, for the balance of the bid at the sale. 
How then could the court take the facts of the case from the jury, and say 'that Mr. Ross, who never 
paid a dollar, was a bona fide legal purchaser-that he bought for himself, not as a trustee for Ormsby or 
any body else?' 



It was relied on, as one of the strong circumstances conducing to prove fraud, that there was no change 
of possession. It may also be well asked to whom did the property belong, when Onnsby receipted to 
the sheriff, as administrator of his father's estate? The property is paid for, if paid at all, with the money 
of the heirs of John Onnsby. Without their consent, no man and no court had a right to convert more of 
the real estate into money, than was sufficient to pay the debts. We have here the case of an 
administrator purchasing at sheriffs sale, individually, and paying for the land with the plaintiffs' 
money. Can plaintiffs resort to the land? In 1 Serg. & Rawle, 144, when real estate was bought by a 
guardian, with the funds of his wards, the land was treated as theirs; and his making the conveyances to 
himself exclusively, was held fraudulent of itself: what is this but the ordinary case of a man purchasing 
with the money of others, and taking the deed in his own name? See 2 Watts' Penn. Rep. 324; Kisler v. 
Kisler, and Law v. Doighton, Ambler's Rep. 406; Lench v. Lench, 10 Vesey, 506; and Waite v. 
Whorewood, which was the case of an executor, in 2 Atkyns, 159; Wolf v. Smyser et al. 2 Penn. Rep. 
347. So in Hempstead v. Hempstead, 2 Wendel, 199. It is expressly said by the court, that cestui que 
trusts, who have paid the consideration money of land patented in other names, may maintain 
ejectment. See opinion of the court, page 134. In Fellows v. Fellows, 4 Cowan's Rep. it was decided 
that an administrator who buys land on a judgment of his intestate, must account for it to his cestui que 
trusts; he was an agent and trustee, and could not divest himself of the trust. Cited also, on this point, 
the case of Hamilton, Guardian, 17 Serg. & Rawle, 144; Rogers v. Nicholson, 2 Yeates, 516; Griffin v. 
Jones, 6 Wendel, 522; Craig v. Sprague, 12 Wendel, 46; Bowman's Lessee v. Craft, 18 John. 110; 
Jackson v. Newlin, 18 John. 362; Woods v. Monell, 1 John. Chan. 502; Shad v. Course, 4 Cranch, 403; 
Sampson v. Sampson, 4 Serg. & Rawle, 320; Greenleaf v. Burk, 9 Peters, 292; 2 Watts' Penn. Rep. 494, 
495; Commonwealth v. John Breed, 4 Pick. 460; Benham v. Craig, 11 Wendel, 83; Bryden v. Walker, 2 
Harris & John. 292; 8 Cowen, 406; 4 Wendel, 303; 2 Watts' Penn. Rep. 66; 7 Wendel, 438; 2 Mason, C. 
C. R. 536; Rhoades & Snyder v. Selin, 4 Wash. C. C. R. 720. 

Mr. Watts, for the defendants in error, upon the exception taken by the counsel for the plaintiff to the 
charge of the court, that fraud must be brought to the knowledge of Mr. Ross, and that the title derived 
from him was good in his vendees, contended that this point involved a question of law and a question 
of fact. As to the question of law, that the court had jurisdiction of the subject matter of controversy, the 
court answered it as requested by the plaintiff; for the whole cause, the charge of the court, the verdict 
and judgment was based upon the fact that the court did entertain jurisdiction. And as to the matter of 
fact, whether the conduct of Oliver Onnsby was fraudulent or not, it was expressly referred to the jury 
to determine. Any other direction by the court would have been erroneous. This point necessarily raises 
the question, whether the conduct of Onnsby was fraudulent? The argument of the plaintiff assumes the 
fact, that Mr. Ormsby was the trustee of the heirs of his father, John Onnsby, deceased. In 
Pennsylvania, there is no kind of connection between the administrator of the personal estate, and the 
interests of the heirs, as regards the real estate; as to the realty, the administrator is as a perfect stranger; 
and, upon a sale of it by the sheriff, upon an execution, he may become the purchaser. Cases have been 
cited, in the argument of the plaintiffs' counsel, to show that an administrator cannot become a 
purchaser of land sold by himself; also, that fraudulent conduct of an administrator, in making sale of 
land, will vitiate it. This is true, but it is difficult to discover what application it has to the law of this 
case. Whenever an administrator makes a sale of land in Pennsylvania, he does not do it as an 
administrator ex officio, but by a special order of the orphans' court, for some particular purpose; such 
as the payment of debts. In such case, he cannot be the vendor and the vendee; and, it is equally plain, 
he must act fairly in conducting such sale: and this is the principle established by the cases referred to. 


If the plaintiff had it in his power to show that personal estate of John Ormsby had come to the hands 
of his administrator, O. Ormsby, to an amount sufficient to pay the debt of the Penns; and that he had 




not paid it, but suffered the land to be sold, and become the purchaser himself, there would have been 
some pretext for the argument, that O. Ormsby's title was fraudulently obtained: but, as the facts are, 
and the proof in the cause is, that, although O. Onnsby did take out letters of administration, no estate 
ever came to his hands to be administered, or which, by law, was applicable to the payment of the debts 
of the intestate; no trust, in relation to the land in dispute, existed between the parties to this action; and 
Oliver Onnsby was as competent to become the purchaser at sheriffs sale, as any other individual. But 
he did not thus purchase. 

When James Ross purchased the land, he purchased it for himself; and, if he be believed, he never had 
any previous understanding or arrangement with O. Onnsby on the subject. His object was, first, to 
secure the debt due to the Penns; and that accomplished, he was willing to convey to O. Ormsby his 
title to the land, upon being released from the payment of the balance of the purchase money, after 
Penn’s judgment was paid. Mr. O. Ormsby agreed to take the land from him at the price he had paid for 
it. Who were defrauded? The heirs of John Ormsby? By whom? Mr. Ross expr essly says that O. 
Ormsby was not present at the sale, that he was away from home, and when he returned he told him of 
it: he also says that, at the time of the sale, his intention was, and he said, at the time the property was 
sold, if Mr. Ormsby or any other of his family was able to redeem it, he might have it on the payment 
of the money. At that period, these lots were of very little comparative value; and perhaps O. Ormsby 
was the only individual who would have given for them the price at which they sold at sheriffs sale. 

O. Onnsby gave his receipt to the sheriff for the balance of the purchase money, after the payment of 
the lien for which the land was sold, thus charging himself as administrator, and his security in the 
administration bond, with this money, for which he was accountable to the heirs. Under the facts of this 
case, it is quite impossible that there could have been fraud on the part of O. Ormsby alone; if fraud 
was committed, James Ross must have been a party to it: for, if he were a bona fide purchaser of the 
land at sheriffs sale, all idea of fraud, subsequently committed, is out of the question; for O. Ormsby 
never had one trait of the character of a trustee with respect to this land. The conveyance by James 
Ross to him, is absolute and unqualified by any trust; and, it is not pretended to be shown, that O. 
Ormsby purchased the land in trust for the plaintiff. It was pertinently remarked by the court below, in 
their charge to the jury: 'Suppose the property had depreciated in value after he received the 
conveyance from Mr. Ross, would he have been permitted, under the circumstances disclosed, to cast it 
upon the estate of John Ormsby, and to cancel his liability arising from his receipt to the sheriff? But 
the claim of the plaintiff is founded upon an alleged fraud of O. Ormsby: and the answer to it is, that it 
most manifestly appears, that, before he did one act, or uttered one syllable in relation to the land in 
controversy, there was an indefeasible, legal title vested in James Ross, by a judicial sale. O. Ormsby 
was bound by no legal or moral obligation to accept James Ross's offer to permit him to redeem; and, if 
he did accept it, it was upon the terms mentioned in the deed, by which the transaction was 
consummated and the title vested in him. 

But, it is said, that a number of lots were levied on in mass, and so sold, instead of having been 
separated. What had O. Onnsby to do with that? If heirs or creditors were injuriously affected by it, 
their remedy was to apply to the court to set the sale aside: but that was not done: nor have the 
defendants, upon the trial of this cause, pretended to prove that the lots were worth one dollar more 
than the price for which they sold. 

The question of fraud, being a matter of fact, was distinctly submitted to the jury by the court; and they 
have found against the allegation. 


Mr. Justice M'LEAN delivered the opinion of the Court. 
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Presidential Weekly Address - 6 October 2017 

by Donald John Trump 
My fellow Americans, 

On Wednesday, I traveled to Las Vegas to visit with the victims of the horrific shooting, speak with 
their families, and thank the brave citizens, first responders and medical personnel who saved so many 
lives. 

We struggle to grasp the evil that occurred on Sunday evening when a murderer shot into a crowd of 
more than 20,000 people. Men, women, and children were gathered to enjoy a concert. They never 
imagined it would become the worst day of their lives. 

But in the wake of such shock and horror, it was a matter of seconds before the goodness of the human 
spirit broke through. When the shooting began, a mother laid on top of her daughter to shield her from 
gunfire. A husband died to protect his beloved wife. Strangers rescued strangers, police officers and 
first responders rushed into danger. 

When the worst of humanity strikes, the best of humanity responds. 

The men and women who risked their lives to save their fellow citizens give proof to the words of this 
Scripture: “The light shines in the darkness, and the darkness has not overcome it." Americans defied 
death and hatred with love and courage. 

This week our nation remembers all the wonderful people we have lost and all of the grace they 
brought into our lives and our communities. Among the fallen were young students full of limitless 
potential, law enforcement personnel, a nurse, teachers dedicated to our children’s future, and many 
others. They were mothers, fathers, sisters, and brothers. They were husbands and wives, and sons and 
daughters. They will be dearly missed, and they will never be forgotten. 

To all those who lost a loved one, we cannot imagine your pain, or erase your sorrow. Our hearts grieve 
for you. We stand with you now, and every day after. And we pray that God may carry you through the 
anguish and sorrow. 

We can never fill the void of those who perished, but we pledge to honor them by living as they would 
have wished - with lives full of purpose, with hearts full of love, and with hope for a better tomorrow. 

God comfort the broken-hearted. And may God bless the United States of America. Thank you. 


09/29/201710/13/2017 
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TOWARDS MONOTHEISM 

History of Zoroastrianism by Maneckji Nusservanji Dhalla 

Gods in evolution. Religion has formed a deeply integral part of mankind at all times. We glean from 
the records of early peoples the earliest gropings of the human mind in its endeavour to understand and 
interpret natural phenomena. At various stages of its evolution, religion rises from animism to a belief 
in cosmic and abstract gods. Each tribe had its local god or gods who gained or lost in power as the 
seats of their location rose or fell in political power. The fate of the gods fluctuated with the 
vicissitudes of their followers. The god who rose to power either absorbed other gods in his person or 
subordinated them as lesser gods or ministering angels in his own service. Some of these gods were 
embraced in the family of the great god as his son or consort, in case of a goddess, and fonned a divine 
triad of father, mother, and son. When religious ideas approached abstract thinking, they were 
represented as the manifestations of the newly enthroned god or they were reduced to abstractions as 
the great god’s attributes. When Babylon rose to power, its god Marduk absorbed all other gods, both of 
the north and the south, even his father Ea, and became the chief god of the whole of Babylonia. The 
legends of the earlier gods clung to his name and hymns formerly composed in their honour were now 
dedicated to him. Ashur, the local god of Assyria, eclipsed gods of other localities and rose to 
preeminence as his native city came to paramount power. When Shamash outshone his many 
confederate solar gods, he became the supreme god, and the other gods who were formerly on a footing 
of equality with him were accommodated as his satellites. Sometimes when the fighting tribes were 
united by peace the rival gods of each tribe formed their divine union. For example, the sun god Ra 
who came to Egypt from Asia fonned an alliance with the popular god Amen and the dual divinities, 
thereafter, came to be known as Amen Ra. 

The priests associated the highest attributes with the gods whom they exalted. The poet who sang the 
glory of his favourite god was always so deeply moved by his devotion to him that he spoke and sang 
of him as the most powerful and the most beautiful god. Consequently, a monotheistic vein began to 
appear in the utterances of sectarians, each of whom acclaimed his respective god as the one and the 
only god, without his like. This indiscriminate exaltation of several gods as the all-highest and allwisest 
evoked protest from some quarters. Human experience had taught them that a country had only one 
sovereign autocrat as its ruler and two or more kings of absolutely equal grade in power were 
unthinkable. With such ideas we notice Amenhetep IV, an adventurous king, attempting to introduce a 
great religious reform among his people in the fourteenth century b.c. He scoffed at the Egyptian 
pantheon and declared that there was only one god whose outward form was the sun. This god was 
Aten, the visible disk of the sun. In his zeal for reform, he changed his own name to Akhenaten or 
’pleasing to the Sun-disk.' He suppressed the worship of other gods, destroyed their statues, demolished 
the temples that housed diem, sequestered their property and obliterated their names wherever they 
appeared. He consecrated temples to Aten and made the cult of the Sun-disk his state religion and 
commanded his subjects to offer their devotions to this one God only. Being himself a poetic genius, he 
composed fine hymns to the new God and addressed him as the inscrutable creator, one God, absolute 
in power. The revolutionary reform, however, did not survive the death of the poet-king. The old gods 
returned from exile and were soon reinstated. 





The gods were in most cases subject to human infirmities. Ra grew old with age and became weak. 
Gods had their wives, who like women in human society were subordinated to their lords. But as 
history records instances of some women of exceptional talents and virtue who broke the social barriers 
raised by men against their sex and rose to pre-eminence, so some goddesses of abnormal energy rose 
to power. The great goddess Ishtar, for instance, absorbed all other goddesses of the Babylonian- 
Assyrian pantheon and became the supreme female divinity. It was at her temple that sacred 
prostitution became a feature. Osiris had Homs for his son by his wife Isis. His brother Set 
overpowered and killed him by cunning and intrigue. Some gods were ceremoniously bathed and 
clothed, adorned and perfumed with incense by priests every morning. The divine toilet over, they were 
treated with sumptuous food and drink of slaughtered animals and wine. The gods of the Greeks lived 
on the summit of Mount Olympus. They were, like the members of their divine fraternity elsewhere, 
invested with magnified human forms and traits. They loved and hated, intrigued and deceived and 
shared human frailties. It was for the demoralizing influence of such beliefs that Plato later forbade the 
tales of the frail gods in his ideal Republic, and Xenophanes poured out scorn over the 
anthropomorphic gods of Homer and Hesiod. 

The gods were generally the personifications of nature. The solar gods, from their high position in the 
heavens, naturally became the overseers of men's actions upon earth and consequently they came to be 
regarded as the celestial judges. The solar gods Anu, Ninib, Nergal, and Shamash, at various periods of 
their ascendency to power, became the judges who punished wrong-doers. With the advancement of 
thought, the moral tone improved. The heart is the voice of God and welfare in life is gained by 
following its guidance, says Amenhetep. The emphasis that he lays on the adherence to truth in his 
inscriptions anticipates Darius the Great by several centuries. But the one god who rose to the greatest 
moral grandeur before the incomparably more sublime god that Zarathushtra discovered, was Varuna. A 
god of the sky in his origin, he rose to great ethical heights and became the upholder and guardian of 
the moral order upon earth. He is called omniscient and infallible. He detected man's truth and 
falsehood. If two men sat together and schemed some wrong, Varuna was there as the third. The 
winkings of man’s eyes were numbered by him. The sinner laid bare his heart before him, confessed his 
sins, and prayed for his forgiveness, pathetically saying that he did not commit sin willingly but that he 
was led astray by wrath, dice, and liquor. The hymns composed in his honour are most ethical. 


A Pair of Parricides 

by Francis Watt 

The Yellow Book. Volume 13 (1897) 

There is a new series of State Trials continuing the old and edited with a skill and completeness 
altogether lacking in its predecessor; yet its formal correctness gives an impression of dulness. You 
think with regret of Howell's thirty-three huge volumes, that vast magazine of curiosities and horrors, 
of all that is best and worst in English history. How exciting life was long ago, to be sure, and how 
persistently it grows duller! What a price we pay for the smug comfort of our time! People shuddered 
of yore; did they yawn quite so often? Howell and the folk he edits knew how to tell a story. Judges, 
too, were not wont to exclude interesting detail for that it wasn't evidence, and the compilers did not 
end with a man’s condemnation. They had too keen a sense of what was relished of the general; the last 
confession and dying speech, the exit on the scaffold or from the cart, are told with infinite gusto. What 
a terrible test Earth's great unfortunates underwent! Sir Thomas More's delicate fencing with his judges, 





the exquisite courtesy wherewith he bade them farewell, make but half the record; you must hear the 
strange gaiety which flashed in the condemned cell and by the block ere you leam the man's true 
nature. And to know Raleigh you must see him at Winchester under the brutal insults of Coke. "Thou 
art a monster, thou hast an English face but a Spanish heart;" again, "I thou thee, thou traitor;" and at 
Palace Yard, Westminster, on that dreary October morning urging the sheriff to hurry, since he would 
not be thought fear-shaken when it was but the ague; for these are all-important episodes in the life of 
that richly dressed, stately and gallant figure your fancy is wont to picture sweeping the Spanish Main 
in his Elizabethan warship. Time would fail to tell of Strafford and Charles and Laud and a hundred 
others, for the collection begins with Thomas a Becket in 1163 and comes down to Thistlewood in 
1820. Once familiar with those close-packed, badly printed pages, you find therein a deeper, a more 
subtle charm than cunningest romance can furnish forth. The account of Mary Stuart s ending has a 
finer hold than Froude's magnificent and highly decorated picture. Study at first hand "Bloody 
Jeffreys's" slogging of Titus Gates with that unabashed rascal s replies during his trial for perjury, or 
again my Lord's brilliant though brutal cross-examination of Dunn in the "Lady" Alice Lisle case, 
during the famous or infamous Western Circuit, and you will find Macaulay s wealth of vituperative 
rhetoric, tiresome and pointless verbiage. Also you will prefer to construct your own Braxfield from 
trials like those of Thomas Muir in 1793, and of Alexander Scott and Maurice Margarot in 1794, rather 
than accept the counterfeit presentment which Stevenson’s master-hand has limned in Weir of 
Hermiston. 

But the interests are varied. How full of grotesque and curious horrors are the prosecutions for 
witchcraft! There is that one, for instance, in March 1665 at Bury St. Edmunds before Sir Matthew 
Hale, with stories of bewitched children, and plague-stricken women, and satanic necromancy. Again, 
there is the diverting exposure of Richard Hathaway in 1702, and how the rogue pretended to vomit 
pins and abstain from meat or drink for quite miraculous periods. The trial of the obscurer criminal has 
its own charm. Where else do you find such Dutch pictures of long-vanished interiors or exteriors? You 
touch the vie intime of a past age; you see how kitchen and hall lived and talked; what master and man, 
mistress and maid thought and felt; how they were dressed, what they ate, of what they gossiped. 

Again, how oft your page recalls the strange, mad, picturesque ways of old English law. Benefit of 
clergy meets you at every turn, the Peine Fort et Dure is explained with horrible minuteness, the lore of 
Ship Money as well as of Impressement of Seamen is all there. Also is an occasional touch of farce, but 
what phase of man's life goes unrecorded in those musty old tomes? 

Howell's collection comes down only to 1820. Reform has since then purged our law, and the whole set 
is packed off to the Lumber Room. In a year's current reports you may find the volumes quoted once or 
twice, but that is "but a bravery," as Lord Bacon would say, for their law is "a creed outworn." Yet the 
human interest of a story remains, however antiquated the setting, incapable of hurt from Act of 
Parliament. So, partly for themselves, partly as samples of the bulk, I here present in altered fonn two 
of these tragedies, a pair of parricides; one Scots of the seventeenth, the other English of the eighteenth 
century. 

The first is the trial of Philip Standsfield at Edinburgh, in 1688, for the murder of his father, Sir James 
Standsfield, of New Mills, in East Lothian. To-day New Mills is called Amisfield; it lies on the south 
bank of the Tyne, a mile east of Haddington. There is a fine mansion-house, about a century old, in the 
midst of a well-wooded park, and all round are the superbly tilled Lothian fields, as dulcia arva as ever 
the Mantuan sang. Amisfield got its present name thus: Colonel Charteris, infamed (in the phrase of 
Arbuthnot's famous epitaph) for the "undeviating pravity of his manners" (hence lashed by Pope in 
many a stinging line), purchased it early in the last century and renamed it from the seat of his family in 
Nithsdale. Through him it passed by descent to the house of Wemyss, still its present owners. Amongst 



its trees and its waters the place lies away from the beaten track, and is now as charmingly peaceful a 
spot as you shall anywhere discover. Name gone and aspect changed, local tradition has but a vague 
memory of the two-centuries-old tragedy whereof it was the centre. 

Sir James Standsficld, an Englishman by birth, had married a Scots lady and spent most of his life in 
Scotland. After the Restoration he had established a successful cloth factory at the place called New 
Mills, and there lived, a prosperous gentleman. But he had much domestic trouble, chiefly from the 
conduct of his eldest son Philip, who, though well brought up, led a wild life. Serving abroad in the 
Scots regiment, he had been condemned to death at Treves, but had escaped by flight. Certain notorious 
villainies had also made him familiar with the interior of the Marshalsea, and the prisons of Brussels, 
Antwerp and Orleans. Sir James at last was moved to disinherit him in favour of his second son John. 
Partly cause and partly effect of this, Philip was given to cursing his father in most extravagant terms 
(of itself a capital offence according to old Scots law); he affirmed his parent "girned upon him like a 
sheep’s head in a tongs;" on several occasions he had even attempted that parent's life: all which is set 
forth at great length in the "ditty" or indictment upon which he was tried. No doubt Sir James went in 
considerable fear of his unnatural son. A certain Mr. Roderick Mackenzie, advocate, testifies that eight 
days before the end he met the old gentlemen in the Parliament Close, Edinburgh, whereupon "the 
defunct invited him to take his morning draught." As they partook Sir James bemoaned his domestic 
troubles. Yes, said Mackenzie, but why had he "disherished his son?" And the defunct answered: "Ye 
do not know my son, for he is the greatest debauch in the earth. And that which troubles me most is that 
he twice attempted my own person." 

Upon the last Saturday of November 1687 the elder Standsfield travelled from Edinburgh to New Mills 
in company with Mr. John Bell, minister of the gospel, who was to officiate the next day in Morham 
Church (Morham is a secluded parish on the lower slope of the Lammermoors, some three miles south¬ 
west of New Mills: the church plays an important part in what follows). Arrived at New Mills the pair 
supped together, thereafter the host accompanied his guest to his chamber, where he sat talking 
"pertinently and to good purpose" till about ten o'clock. Left alone our divine gat him to bed, but had 
scarce fallen asleep when he awoke in terror, for a terrible cry rang through the silence of the winter 
night. A confused murmur of voices and a noise of folk moving about succeeded. Mr. Bell 
incontinently set all down to "evil wicked spirits," so having seen to the bolts of his chamber door, and 
having fortified his timid soul with prayers, he huddled in bed again; but the voices and noises 
continuing outside the house, he crept to the window, where, peering out, he perceived naught in the 
darkness. The noises died away across the garden towards the river, and Bell lay quaking till the 
morning. An hour after day Philip came to his chamber to ask if his father had been there, for he had 
been seeking him upon the ha nks of the water. "Why on the ha nk s of that water?" queried Bell in 
natural amazement. Without answer Philip hurriedly left the room. Later that same Sunday morning a 
certain John Topping coming from Monkrig to New Mills, along the bank of the Tyne, saw a man's 
body floating on the water. Philip, drawn to the spot by some terrible fascination, was looking on (you 
picture his face). "Whose body was it?" asked the horror-struck Topping, but Philip replied not. Well he 
knew it was his father's corpse. It was noted that, though a hard frosty morning, the bank was " all 
beaten to mash with feet and the ground very open and mellow." The dead man being presently dragged 
forth and carried home was refused entry by Philip into the house so late his own, "for he had not died 
like a man but like a beast"—the suggestion being that his father had drowned himself, and so the poor 
remains must rest in the woollen mill, and then in a cellar "where there was very little light." The 
gossips retailed unseemly fragments of scandal, as "within an hour after his father's body was brought 
from the water, he got the buckles from his father's shoes and put them in his;" and again, there is note 
of a hideous and sordid quarrel between Lady Standsfield and Janet Johnstoun, "who was his own 
concubine," so the prosecution averred, "about some remains of the Holland of the woonding-sheet," 



with some incriminating words of Philip that accompanied. 


I now take up the story as given by Umphrey Spurway, described as an Englishman and clothier at New 
Mills. His suspicions caused him to write to Edinburgh that the Lord Advocate might be warned. Philip 
lost no time in trying to prevent an inquiry. At three or four of the clock on Monday morning Spurway, 
coming out of his house, saw "great lights at St. James Gate;" grouped round were men and horses. He 
was told they were taking away the body to be buried at Morham, whereat honest Umphrey, much, 
disturbed at this suspicious haste, sighed for the "crowner's quest law " of his fatherland. But on the 
next Tuesday night, after he had gone to bed, a party of five men, two of them surgeons, came post 
haste to his house from Edinburgh, and showing him an order "from my Lord Advocate, for the taking 
up again the body of Sir James Standsfield," bid him rise and come. Philip also must go with the party 
to Morham. Here the grave was opened, the body taken out and carried into the church, where the 
surgeons made their examination, which clearly pointed to death by strangulation, not by drowning 
(possibly it struck Spurway as an odd use for a church; it had not seemed so to a Presbyterian Scot of 
the period). The dead being redressed in his grave clothes must now be set back in his coffin. A terrible 
thing happened. According to Scots custom, the nearest relative must lift the body, and so Philip took 
the head, when lo! the corpse gushed forth blood on his hands! He dropped the head the "considerable 
noise" it made in falling is noted by one of the surgeons frantically essayed to wipe off the blood on his 
clothes, and with frenzied cries of "Lord have mercy upon me, Lord have mercy upon us," fell half 
swooning across a seat. Strong cordials were administered, and in time he regained his sullen 
composure. 

A strange scene to ponder over, but how terrible to witness! Think of it! The lonely church on the 
Lammermoors, the dead vast and middle of the dreary night (Nov. 30, 1687), the murdered man, and 
the parricide's confession (it is so set forth in the ditty) wrung from him (as all believed) by the direct 
interposition of Providence. What fiction ever equalled this gruesome horror? Even his mother, who 
had sided with him against the father, scarce professed to believe his innocence. "What if they should 
put her bairn in prison?" she wailed. "Her bairn" was soon hard and fast in the gloomy old Tolbooth of 
Edinburgh, to which, as the Heart of Midlothian, Scott's novel was in future days to give a world-wide 
fame. The trial came on next February 6. In Scotland there is no inquest or public magisterial 
examination to discount the interest of the story, and the crowd that listened in the Parliament House to 
the evidence already detailed had their bellyful of surprises and horrors. The Crown had still in reserve 
this testimony, sensational and deadly. The prosecution proposed to call James Thomson, a boy of 
thirteen, and Anna Mark, a girl of ten. Their tender years were objected. My lords, declining to receive 
them as witnesses, oddly enough consented, at the request of the jury, to take their declaration. The boy 
told how Philip came to his father's house on the night of the murder. The lad was hurried off to bed, 
but listened whilst the panel, Janet Johnstoun, already mentioned, and his father and mother softly 
whispered together for a long time, until Philip's rage got the better of his discretion, and he loudly 
cursed his father and threatened his life. Next, Philip and Janet left the house, and in the dead of night 
his father and mother followed. After two hours they crept back again; and the boy, supposed to be 
sleeping, heard them whisper to each other the story of the murder, how Philip guarded the chamber 
door "with a drawn sword and a bendit pistol," how it was strange a man should die so soon, how they 
carried the body to the water and threw it in, and how his mother ever since was afraid to stay alone in 
the house after nightfall. The evidence of Anna Mark was as to certain criminating words used by her 
mother, Janet Johnstoun. 

Up to this time the panel had been defended by four eminent advocates mercifully appointed thereto by 
the Privy Council; there had been the usual Allegations, Replyes, and Duplies, with frequent citations 
from Mattheus, Carpzovius, Muscard, and the other fossils, as to the matters contained in the "ditty," 



and they had strenuously fought for him till now, but after the statement of the children they retired. 
Then Sir George Mackenzie rose to reply for the Crown. Famous in his own day, his name is not yet 
forgotten. He was "the bluidy advocate Mackenzie" of Covenanting legend and tradition, one of the 
figures in Wandering Willie's tale in Red Gauntlet ("who for his worldly wit and wisdom had been to 
the rest as a god"). He had been Lord Advocate already, and was presently to be Lord Advocate again. 
Nominally but second counsel he seems to have conducted the whole prosecution. He had a strong 
case, and he made the most of it. Passionate invective and prejudicial matter were mixed with legal 
argument. Cultured politician and jurist as he was, he dwelt with terrible emphasis on the scene in 
Morham Church. "God Almighty himself was pleased to bear a share in the testimonies which we 
produce," nor was the children's testimony forgotten. "I need not fortifie so pregnant a probation." No! 
yet he omitted not to protest for "an Assize of Error against the inquest in the case they should assoilzie 
the pannal"—a plain intimation to the jury that if they found Philip Standsfield "not guilty" they were 
liable to be prosecuted for an unjust verdict. But how to doubt after such evidence? The jury found the 
panel guilty, and my lords pronounced a sentence of picturesque barbarity. Standsfield was to be 
hanged at the Mercat Cross of Edinburgh, his tongue cut out and burned upon the scaffold, his right 
hand fixed above the east port of Haddington, and his dead body hung in chains upon the Gallow Lee 
betwixt Leith and Edinburgh, his name disgraced for ever, and all his property forfeited to the Crown. 
According to the old Scots custom the sentence was given "by the mouth of John Leslie, dempster of 
court"—an office held along with that of hangman. "Which is pronounced for doom" was the fonnula 
wherewith he concluded. On February 15 Standsfield went to his death "in manner alone prescribed." 

The second case, not so romantic albeit a love-story is woven through its tangled threads, is that of 
Mary Blandy, spinster, tried at Oxford in 1752, before two of the Barons of the Exchequer, for the 
murder of her father, Francis Blandy, attorney, and town-clerk of Henley-on-Thames. Prosecuting 
counsel described her as "genteel, agreeable, sprightly, sensible." She was an only child. Her sire being 
well off, she seemed an eligible match. Some years before the murder, the villain of the piece, William 
Henry Cranstoun, a younger son of the Scots Lord Cranstoun and an officer recruiting at Henley for the 
army, comes on the scene. Contemporary gossip paints him the blackest colour. "His shape no ways 
genteel, his legs clumsy, he has nothing in the least elegant in his manner." He was remarkable for his 
dulness; he was dissipated and poverty-stricken. More fatal than all, he had a wife and child in Scotland 
though he brazenly professed the marriage invalid spite the judgment of the Scots courts in its favour. 
Our respectable attorney, upon discovering these facts, gave the Captain, as he was called, the cold 
shoulder. The prospect of a match with a lord's son was too much for Miss Blandy, now over thirty, and 
she was ready to believe any ridiculous yarn he spun about his northern entanglements. Fired by an 
exaggerated idea of old Blandy s riches, he planned his death and found in the daughter an agent, and, 
as the prosecution averred, an accomplice. 

The way was prepared by a cunning use of popular superstitions. Mysterious sounds of music were 
heard about; at least, Cranstoun said so; indeed, it was afterwards alleged he "hired a band to play 
under the windows." If any one asked, "What then?" he whispered "that a wise woman, one Mrs. 
Morgan, in Scotland," had assured him that such was a sign of death to the head of the house within 
twelve months. The Captain further alleged that he held the gift of second sight and had seen the 
worthy attorney s ghost; all which, being carefully reported to the servants by Miss Blandy, raised a 
pleasing horror in the kitchen. Cranstoun, from necessity or prudence, left Henley before the diabolical 
work began in earnest, but he supplied Mary with arsenic in powder, which she administered to her 
father for many months. The doses were so immoderate that the unfortunate man’s teeth dropped whole 
from their sockets, whereat the undutiful daughter "damn’d him for a toothless old rogue and wished 
him at hell." Cranstoun, under the guise of a present of Scotch pebbles, sent her some more arsenic, 
nominally to rub them with. In the accompanying letter, July 18, 1751, he glowingly touched on the 



beauties of Scotland as an inducement to her, it was supposed, to make haste. Rather zealous than 
discreet, she near poisoned Anne Emmett, the charwoman, by misadventure, but brought her round 
again with great quantities of sack whey and thin mutton broth, sovereign remedies against arsenic. Her 
father gradually became desperately ill. Susannah Gunnell, maidservant, perceiving a white powder at 
the bottom of a dish she was cleaning, had it preserved. It proved to be arsenic, and was produced at the 
trial. Susannah actually told Mr. Blandy he was being poisoned; but he only remarked, "Poor lovesick 
girl! what will not a woman do for the man she loves?" Both master and maid fixed the chief, perhaps 
the whole, guilt on Cranstoun, the father confining himself to dropping some strong hints to his 
daughter, which made her throw Cranstoun's letters and the remainder of the poison on the fire, 
wherefrom the poison was in secret rescued and preserved by the servants. 

Mr. Blandy was now hopelessly ill, and though experienced doctors were at length called in, he expired 
on Wednesday, August 14, 1751. The sordid tragedy gets its most pathetic and highest touch from the 
attempts made by the dying man to shield his daughter, and to hinder her from incriminating 
admissions which under excitement and (one hopes) remorse she began to make. And in his last hours 
he spoke to her words of pardon and solace. That night and again on Thursday morning the daughter 
made some distracted efforts to escape. "I ran out of the house and over the bridge and had nothing on 
but a half-sack and petticoat without a hoop — my petticoats hanging about me." But now all Henley 
was crowded round the dwelling to watch the development of events. The mob pressed after the 
distracted girl, who took refuge at the sign of the Angel, a small inn just across the bridge. "They were 
going to open her father," she said, and "she could not bear the house." She was taken home and 
presently committed to Oxford gaol to await her trial. Here she was visited by the High Sheriff, who 
"told me by order of the higher powers he must put an iron on me. I submitted as I always do to the 
higher powers "(she had little choice). Spite her terrible position and those indignities, she behaved 
with calmness and courage. The trial, which lasted twelve hours, took place on February 29, 1752, in 
the Divinity School of the University. The prisoner was "sedate and composed without levity or 
dejection." Accused of felony she had properly counsel only for points of law, but at her request they 
were allowed to examine and cross-examine the witnesses. Herself spoke the defence, possibly 
prepared by her advisers, for though the style be artless, the reasoning is exceeding ingenious. She 
admitted she was passionate, and thus accounted for some hasty expressions; the malevolence of 
servants had exaggerated these. Betty Binfield, one of the maids, was credibly reported to have said of 
her, "she should be glad to see the black bitch go up the ladder to be hanged." But the powder? 
Impossible to deny she had administered that. "I gave it to procure his love." Cranstoun, she affirmed, 
had sent it from Scotland, assuring her that it would so work, and Scotland, one notes, seemed to 
everybody "the shores of old romance," the home of magic incantations and mysterious charms. It was 
powerfully objected that Francis Blandy had never failed in love to his daughter, but she replied that 
the drug was given to reconcile her father to Cranstoun. She granted he meant to kill the old man in 
hopes to get his money, and she was the agent, but (she asserted) the innocent agent of his wicked 
purpose. This theory, though the best available, was beset with difficulties. She had made many 
incriminating statements, there was the long time over which the doses had been spread, there was her 
knowledge of its effects on Anne Emmett the charwoman, there was the destruction of Cranstoun's 
letters, the production of which would have conclusively shown the exact measure in which guilty 
knowledge was shared. Finally, there was the attempt to destroy the powder. Bathurst, leading counsel 
for the Crown, delivered two highly rhetorical speeches, "drawing floods of tears from the most learned 
audience that perhaps ever attended an English Provincial Tribunal." The jury, after some five minutes 
consultation in the box, returned a verdict of "guilty," which the prisoner received with perfect 
composure. All she asked was a little time "till I can settle my affairs and make my peace with God," 
and this was readily granted. She was left in prison five weeks. The case continued to excite enormous 
interest, increased by an account which she issued from prison of her father's death and her relations 



with Cranstoun. She was constant in her professions of innocence, "nor did anything during the whole 
course of her confinement so extremely shock her as the charge of infidelity which some uncharitable 
persons a little before her death brought against her." 

Some were convinced and denied her guilt, "as if," said Horace Walpole, "a woman who would not 
stick at parricide would scruple a lie." Others said she had hopes of pardon "from the Honour she had 

formerly had of dancing for several nights with the late P-e of W-s, and being personally 

known to the most sweet-tempered P—ess in the world." The press swanned with pamphlets. The 
Cranstoun correspondence, alleged not destroyed, was published—a very palpable Grub Street forgery! 
—and a tragedy, The Fair Parricide, dismal in every sense, was inflicted on the world. The last scene of 
all was on April 6, 1752. "Miss Blandy suffered in a black bombazine short sack and petticoat with a 
clean white handkerchief drawn over her face. Her hands were tied together with a strong black 
ribband, and her feet at her own request almost touched the ground." ("Gentlemen, don’t hang me high, 
for the sake of decency," an illustration of British prudery which has escaped the notice of French 
critics.) She mounted the ladder with some hesitation. "I am afraid I shall fall." For the last time she 
declared her innocence, and soon all was over. "The number of people attending her execution was 
computed at about 5000, many of whom, and particularly several gentlemen of the university, were 
observed to shed tears" (tender-hearted "gentlemen of the university!"). "In about half an hour the body 
was cut down and carried through the crowd upon the shoulders of a man with her legs exposed very 
indecently." Late the same night she was laid beside her father and mother in Henley Church. 

Cranstoun fled from justice and was outlawed. In December that same year he died in Flanders. 


The Alphabet Cipher (1868) 

by Lewis Carroll 

Ed. note: Lewis Carroll published The Alphabet-Cipher in 1868, possibly in a children 's magazine. It 
describes what is known as a Vigenere cipher, a well-known scheme in cryptography. 


The Alphabet-Cipher, Lewis Carroll, 1868 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
A abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz A 
B bcdefghijkhnnopqrstuvwxyza B 
C cdefghijkhnnopqrstuvwxyzab C 
D defghijklmnopqrstuvwxyzabc D 
E efghijkhnnopqrstuvwxyzabcd E 
F fghijkhnnopqrstuvwxyzabcde F 
G ghijklmnopqrstuvwxyzabcdef G 
H hijkhnnopqrstuvwxyzabcdefg H 
I ijklmnopqrstuvwxyzabcdefgh I 
J jklmnopqrstuvwxyzabcdefghi J 
K khnnopqrstuvwxyzabcdefghij K 
L lmnopqrstuvwxyzabcdefghijk L 
M mnopqrstuvwxyzabcdefghijkl M 
N nopqrstuvwxyzabcdefghijklm N 





O opqrstuvwxyzabcdefghijklmn O 
P pqrstuvwxyzabcdefghijklmno P 
Q qrstuvwxyzabcdefghijklmnop Q 
R rstuvwxyzabcdefghijklmnopq R 
S stuvwxyzabcdefghijklmnopqr S 
T tuvwxyzabcdefghijklmnopqrs T 
U uvwxyzabcdefghijklmnopqrst U 

V vwxyzabcdefghijklmnopqrstu V 
W wxyzabcdefghijklmnopqrstuv W 
X xyzabcdefghijklmnopqrstuvw X 

Y yzabcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwx Y 
Z zabcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxy Z 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

Explanation 

EACH column of this table forms a dictionary of symbols representing the alphabet: thus, in the A 
column, the symbol is the same as the letter represented; in the B column, A is represented by B, B by 
C, and so on. 

To use the table, some word or sentence should be agreed on by two correspondents. This may be 
called the 'key-word’, or 'key-sentence', and should be carried in the memory only. 

In sending a message, write the key-word over it, letter for letter, repeating it as often as may be 
necessary: the letters of the key-word will indicate which column is to be used in translating each letter 
of the message, the symbols for which should be written underneath: then copy out the symbols only, 
and destroy the first paper. It will now be impossible for any one, ignorant of the key-word, to decipher 
the message, even with the help of the table. 

For example, let the key-word be vigilance, and the message 'meet me on Tuesday evening at seven’, 
the first paper will read as follows — 

vigilancevigilancevigilancevi 

meetmeontuesdayeveningatseven 

hmkbxebpxpmyllyrxiiqtoltfgzzv 

The second will contain only ’hmkbxebpxpmyllyrxiiqtoltfgzzv’. 

The receiver of the message can, by the same process, retranslate it into English. 

N.B. — If this table be lost, it can easily be written out from memory, by observing that the first 
symbol in each column is the same as the letter naming the column, and that they are continued 
downwards in alphabetical order. Of course it would only be necessary to write out the particular 
columns required by the key-word: such a paper, however, should not be preserved, as it would afford 
means for discovering the key-word. 




Domestic Encyclopcedia (1802), Volume 1 


ABDOMEN , or the lower belly, is one of the most important regions of the human body, not 
only on account of its various contents, but also from its exposed situation. 

Although, to give a strictly anatomical description of the different parts composing the admirable fabric 
of the animal frame, is not consistent with the plan of this work, yet, where the welfare and safety of 
the body are essentially concerned, we propose to add a distinct explanation of the organs liable to 
injury, and, occasionally, to point out their proper management in a healthy state, together with a few 
hints for treating complaints, the source of which is frequently not suspected. 

The abdomen extends, longitudinally, from that cavity, or hollow, which is usually called the pit of the 
stomach, to the lower part of the trunk: it is defended, in front, by the abdominal muscles; behind, by 
the vertebrae of the back; and, on both sides, by the false ribs. 

Instead of perplexing the reader with a minute account of the three regions, into which the lower belly 
is divided by anatomists, namely, the upper, or epigastric; the middle, or umbilical; and the lower, or 
hypogastric region; we shall rather proceed to examine their different contents. 

In the first place, it deserves to be remarked, that the whole intestinal canal forms one continued tube, 
of greater or less capacity, beginning with the stomach, and terminating at the anus. This canal is, 
generally, six times the length of the whole human subject, in proportion to the person's stature, and is 
by Nature divided into two distinct parts; namely, the anterior, or uppermost, that is next to the 
stomach, comprizing what are called the thin, or small intestines, which fill the middle, or fore parts, of 
the belly; and the posterior, or lowermost, where we find the large intestines occupying the sides, and 
both the upper and lower parts of that cavity. The former are again divided into the duodenum, or 
twelve-inch gut; the jejunum, or empty gut, and the ileum, or crooked gut; and the latter, or larger 
portion, into the caecum, or blind gut; the colon, or hollow gut, being the largest of all the intestines; 
and the rectum, or the straight excretory gut, which terminates in the anus. 

On opening the abdomen, we observe its viscera and intestines in the following situation: after having 
removed the skin and the muscles, we discover the peritoneum, or a membrane which envelopes all the 
viscera of the lower belly. This being divided, the omentum, or cawl, appears floating on the surface of 
the intestines, which are likewise seen in a moist and loose state, making numerous windings through 
the whole cavity. The viscera next present themselves in this order: on the uppermost part of the belly, 
namely, under the midriff, towards the middle, but rather inclining to the right side, lies the liver, and 
near its concave surface is the gall-bladder; somewhat to the left is the stomach, and laterally, 
contiguous to it, the spleen. The kidneys are placed about the middle of the lumbar region, or the loins, 
while the urinary bladder, and the parts of generation, are situated in the lower division of the belly; in 
that bony cavity which is denominated the pelvis, or bason, and the sides of which form what are 
commonly called hips. 

The situation of these parts, however, in a natural state, frequently undergoes considerable variations, 
especially that of the liver, the stomach, and the spleen: and these deviations, being produced by 
various causes, as by a different posture of the whole body; distention of the stomach with an unusual 
quantity of food, either in a solid or liquid form; or, lastly, during pregnancy; hence it may be 
understood that, with every preternatural change of their respective positions, there may arise ruptures, 
spasmodic contractions, callosities, accumulations of water, called dropsy, and many similar 



complaints. To prevent such disastrous consequences, we cannot too strongly inculcate the necessity of 
observing strict temperance, particularly with respect to food, drink, and exercise. This proposition may 
be rendered more evident, by appealing to the experience of those Europeans, who have long resided in 
warm climates, and prudently restrained their sensual appetites; in consequence of which, they have 
seldom been attacked with diseases of the liver; an organ which cannot fail to become a prey to an 
irregular mode of living. 

The intestines have certain general characters, though each of them manifests its pecularities. In the 
former respect, we find that they are all connected with the vertebrae, by means of the mesentery; that 
each of them consists of different membranes, the innermost coat of which terminates in the intestined 
canal itself, and forms semi-lunar valves, inclining towards each other, contracting the tube of that 
passage, and often appearing in several parts more numerous and conspicuous than in others. Each gut 
is, farther, provided with small glands, for the secretion of a viscid humour, and many small vessels for 
the absorption of certain fluids. Lastly, all intestines possess, in common, a certain creeping, called the 
peristaltic, or vermicular motion: which is occasioned by the contraction of their muscular fibres, 
operating in a spiral direction, or obliquely from the upper towards the lower parts; and they are thus 
liable to alternate contortions in their respective situations. This curious phenomenon may be clearly 
perceived for some time after death, and especially in an animal recently opened. 

By inverting this motion of the stomach and bowels, an effect which may be produced by certain 
stimulating medicines, for instance, ipecacuanha, as well as by a local irritation of the fauces, it will be 
easily understood, that either nausea or vomiting will be the natural consequence, according to the 
different degrees of the stimulus applied. 

The viscera of the abdomen are, in common with other parts of the body, liable to a variety of 
disorders; the most formidable of which, are those arising from inflammation. 

An inflammation of the liver, hitherto supposed by the generality of physicians to be a very rare 
disease, has by a late French writer, M. Ferrein, been affirmed to be of all diseases the most frequent, 
and least understood. It often occasions other lasting and dangerous diseases; and, even when removed, 
unless proper precautions be observed, is liable to return. See the article Liver. 

The usual symptoms of inflammations of the lower belly are, pain attended with fever; but these are by 
no means a necessary consequence; as in this, and other diseases of the Animal Economy, a slight 
degree of inflammation may prevail, unaccompanied either by febrile symptoms, or considerable pain. 
The mode of discovering the existence of inflammation is, to press with the tip of the finger on the seat 
of the complaint; and, if the viscera be inflamed, the pain will be increased in such manner, as when we 
touch a bruised or tender part. For the treatment of this dangerous affection, we must refer the reader to 
the article Inflammation. 

In order to protect the tender parts we have now described, from external injury, every judicious person 
will admit the necessity of adopting such a dress, as is best calculated to answer this useful purpose. 
Hence, no whalebone, or other stays tightly laced, should be worn by women, nor high and straight 
waistbands be suffered to impede the free action of the bowels, either in boys or men. It is indeed 
unreasonable to expect, that the present generation can enjoy the ease and comforts of their less 
fashionable, more prudent, forefathers, so long as mankind continue to encourage those customs and 
habits, which almost every body deprecates, but which few have the resolution either to oppose or 
abandon. 
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IN dealing with a great theme within narrow limits one has always to make a choice of evils: one must 
either substantiate each point, buttress it up with arguments, and thus fail to give any roughly complete 
idea of the whole; or one must make an outline of the whole, leaving out the proofs which bring 
conviction of the truth of the teaching. 

As the main object of this paper is to place before the average man or woman an idea of Theosophy as 
a whole, I elect to take the inconvenience of the latter alternative, and use the expository instead of the 
controversial method. 

Those who are sufficiently interested in the subject to desire further knowledge can easily pass on into 
the investigation of evidences, evidences that are within the reach of all who have patience, power of 
thought and courage. 

We, who are Theosophists, allege that there exists a great body of doctrine philosophical, scientific and 
ethical, which forms the basis of, and includes all that is accurate in, the philosophies, sciences, and 
religions of the ancient and modern worlds. 

This body of doctrine is a philosophy and a science more than a religion in the ordinary sense of the 
word, for it does not impose dogmas as necessary to be believed under any kind of supernatural 
penalties, as do the various Churches of the world. 

It is indeed a religion, if religion be the binding of life by a sublime ideal; but it puts forward its 
teachings as capable of demonstration, not on authority which it is blasphemy to challenge or deny. 

That some great body of doctrine did exist in antiquity, and was transmitted from generation to 
generation, is patent to any investigator. 

It was this which was taught in the Mysteries, of which Dr. Warburton wrote: “The wisest and best men 
in the Pagan world are unanimous in this, that the Mysteries were instituted pure, and proposed the 
noblest ends by the worthiest means”. 

To speak of the Initiates is to speak of the greatest men of old; in their ranks we find Plato and 
Pythagoras, Euclid and Democritus, Thales and Solon, Apollonius and lamblichus. 

In the Mysteries unveiled, they learned their wisdom, and gave out to the world such fragments of it as 
their oath allowed. 

But those fragments have fed the world for centuries, and even yet the learned of the modern West sit at 
the feet of these elder sons of wisdom. 




Among the teachers of the early Christian Church some of these men were found; they held 
Christianity in its esoteric meaning, and used exoteric dogmas merely as veils to cover the hidden truth. 


“Unto you it is given”, said Jesus, “to know the mystery of the kingdom of God, but unto them that are 
without, all these things are done in parables” (Mark, iv, 2). 

Clemens Alexandrinus and Origen both recognised the esoteric nature of the underlying truths of 
Christianity, as before them did Paul. 

In West as in East, exoteric religions were but the popular representations of the Secret Wisdom. 

But with the triumph of ecclesiasticism, the Secret Wisdom drew back further and further into the 
shade, until its very existence slowly faded from the minds of men. 

Now and then one of its disciples appeared in Christendom, and gave to the world some discovery 
which started thought on some new and fruitful line; thus Paracelsus, with his discovery of hydrogen, 
his magnetic treatment for the core of disease, and his many hints at secrets of nature not even yet 
worked out. 

Trace through the Middle Ages, too often by the lurid light of flames blazing round a human body, the 
path along which the pioneers of Science toiled, and it will be found that the magicians and wizards 
were the finger-posts that marked the way. 

Passing strange it is to note how the minds of men have changed in their aspect to the guardians of the 
Hidden Wisdom. 

Of old, in their passionate gratitude, men regarded them as wellnigh divine, thinking no honours too 
great to pay to those who had won the right of entrance into the temple of the Unveiled Truth. 

In the Middle Ages, when men, having turned from the light, saw devils everywhere in the darkness, 
the adepts of the Right-Hand Path were dreaded as those of the Left, and where-ever new knowledge 
appeared and obscure regions of nature were made visible, cries of terror and wrath rent the air, and 
men paid their benefactors with torture and with death. 

In our own time, secure in the completeness of our knowledge, certain that our philosophy embraces all 
things possible in heaven and earth, we neither honour the teachers as Gods nor denounce them as 
devils: with a shrug of contempt and a sniff of derision we turn from them, as they come to us with 
outstretched hands full of priceless gifts, and we mutter, “Frauds, charlatans!” entrenched as we are in 
our modern conceit that only our century is wise. 

Theosophy claims to be this Secret Wisdom, this great body of doctrine, and it alleges that this precious 
deposit, enriched with the results of the investigations of generations of Seers and Sages, verified by 
countless experiments, is today, as of old, in the hands of a mighty Brotherhood, variously spoken of as 
Adepts, Arhats, Masters. Mahatmas, Brothers, who are living men, evolved further than average 
humanity, who work ever for the service of their race with a perfect and selfless devotion, holding their 
high powers in trust for the common good, content to be without recognition, having passed beyond all 
desires of the personal self. 



The claim is a lofty one, but it can be substantiated by evidence. 

I leave it as a mere statement of the position taken up. 

Coming to the Western world today, Theosophy speaks far more openly than it has ever done before, 
owing to the simple fact that, with the evolution of the race, man has become more and more fitted to 
be the recipient of such knowledge, so that what would once be taught to only a small minority may 
now find a wider field. 

Some of the doctrine is now thrown broadcast, so that all who can receive it may; but the keys which 
unlock the Mysteries are still committed but to few hands, hands too well tried to tremble under their 
weight, or to let them slip from either weakness or treachery. 

As of old, so now, the Secret Wisdom is guarded, not by the arbitrary consent or refusal of the Teachers 
to impart instruction, but by the capacity of the student to understand and to assimilate. 

Theosophy postulates the existence of an eternal Principle, known only through its effects. 

No words can describe It, for words imply discrimination, and This is ALL. 

We murmur, Absolute, Infinite, Unconditioned — but the words mean naught. 

SAT, the Wise speak of: BE-NESS, not even Being, nor Existence. 

Only as the Manifested becomes, can language be used with meaning; but the appearance of the 
Manifested implies the Unmanifested, for the Manifested is transitory and mutable, and there must be 
Something that eternally endures. 

This Eternal must be postulated, else whence the existences around us ? 

It must contain within Itself That which is the essence of the germ of all possibilities, all potencies: 
Space is the only conception that can even faintly mirror It without preposterous distortion, but silence 
least offends in these high regions where the wings of thought beat faintly, and lips can only falter, not 
pronounce. 

The universe is, in Theosophy, the manifestation of an aspect of SAT. 

Rhythmically succeed each other periods of activity and periods of repose, periods of manifestation and 
periods of absorption, the expiration and inspiration of the Great Breath, in the figurative and most 
expressive phraseology of the East. 

The outbreathing is the manifested world; the inbreathing terminates the period of activity. 

The Root-Substance differentiates into spirit-matter, whereof the universe, visible and invisible, is built 
up, evolving into seven stages, or planes, of manifestation, each denser than its predecessor; the 
substance is the same in all, but the degrees of its density differ. 


So the chemist may have in his receiver water held invisible: he may condense it into a faint mist- 
cloud, condense it further into vapour, further yet into liquid, further yet into solid; throughout he has 



the same chemical compound, though he changes its condition. 


Now it is well to remember that the chemist is dealing with facts in Nature and that his results may 
therefore throw light on natural methods, working in larger fields; we may at least learn from such an 
illustration to clarify our conceptions of the past course of evolution. 

Thus, from the Theosophical standpoint, spirit and matter are essentially one, and the universe one 
living whole from center to circumference, not a molecule in it that is not instinct with life. 

Hence the difficulty that scientists have always found in defining life. 

Every definition they have made has broken down as excluding some phenomena that they were 
compelled to recognize as those of life. 

Sentiency, in our meaning of the word there may not be, say in the mineral; but is it therefore dead ? 

Its particles cohere, they vibrate, they attract and they repel: what are these but manifestations of that 
living energy which rolls the worlds in their courses, flashes from continent to continent, thrills from 
root to summit of the plant, pulses in the animal, reasons in the man ? 

One Life and therefore One Law, everywhere, not a Chaos of warring atoms but a Kosmos of ordered 
growth. 

Death itself is but a change in life-manifestation, life which has outworn one gannent, and, rending it in 
pieces, clothes itself anew. 

When the thoughtless say, “He is dead”, the wise know that the countless lives of which the human 
body is built up have become charged with more energy than the bodily structure can stand, that the 
strain has become too great, that disruption must ensue. 

But death is only transfonnation not destruction, and every molecule has pure life essence at its core 
with the material garment it has woven round itself of its own substance for action on the objective 
plane. 

Each of the seven Kosmic planes of manifestation is marked off by its own characteristics; in the first 
pure spirit, the primary emanation of the ONE, subtlest, rarest, of all manifestations, incognisable even 
by the highest of Adepts save as present in its vehicle, the Spiritual Soul: without form, without 
intelligence, as we use the word — these matters are too high, “I cannot attain unto them”. 

Next comes the plane of Mind, of loftiest spiritual intelligence, where first entity as entity can be 
postulated; individualism begins, the Ego first appears. 

Rare and subtle is matter on that plane, yet form is there possible, for the individual implies the 
presence of limitation, the separation of the “I” from the “not I”. 

Fourth, still densifying, comes the plane of animal passions and desires, actual fonns on their own 
plane. 

Then, fifthly, that of the vivid animating life-principle, as absorbed in forms. 



Sixthly, the astral plane, in which matter is but slightly rarer than with ourselves. 

Seventhly, the plane familiar to all of us, that of the objective universe. 

Let us delay for a moment over this question of planes, for on the understanding of it hinges our grasp 
of the philosophical aspect of Theosophy. 

A plane may be defined as a state marked off by clear characteristics; it must not be thought of as a 
place, as though the universe were made up of shells one within the other like the coats of an onion. 

The conception is metaphysical, not physical, the consciousness acting on each plane in fashion 
appropriate to each. 

Thus a man may pass from the plane of the objective in which his consciousness is generally acting, on 
to the other planes: he may pass into the astral in sleep, under mesmerism, under the influence of 
various drugs; his consciousness may be removed from the physical plane, his body passive, his brain 
inert; an electric light leaves his eyes unaffected, a gong beaten at his ear cannot rouse the organ of 
hearing; the organs through which his consciousness normally acts in the physical universe are all 
useless, for the consciousness that uses them is transferred to another plane. 

But he can see, hear, understand, on the astral plane, see sights invisible to physical eyes, hear sounds 
inaudible to physical ears. 

Not real ? 

What is real ? 

Some people confine the real to the tangible, and only believe in the existence of a thing that can knock 
them down with a lesion to prove the striking. 

But an emotion can slay as swiftly as an arrow; a thought can cure with as much certainty as a drug. 

All the mightiest forces are those which are invisible on this plane, visible though they be to senses 
subtler than our own. 

Take the case of a soldier who, in the mad passion of slaughter, the lust for blood, is wounded in the 
onward charge, and knows not the wounding till his passions cool and the fight is over; his 
consciousness during the fight is transferred to the fourth plane, that of the emotions and passions, and 
it is not till it returns from that to the plane of the physical body that pain is felt. 

So again will a great philosopher, his consciousness rising to the plane of intelligence, becomes wholly 
abstracted — as we well say — from the physical plane; brooding over some deep problem, he forgets 
all physical wants, all bodily appetites, and becomes concentrated entirely on the thought-plane, the 
fifth, in Theosophic parlance. 

Now the consciousness of man can thus pass from plane to plane because he is himself the universe in 
miniature, and is built up himself of these seven principles, as they are sometimes called, or better, is 
himself a differentiation of consciousness on seven planes. 



It may be well, at this stage, to give to these states of consciousness the names by which they are 
known in Theosophical literature, for although some people shrink from names that are unfamiliar, 
there are, after all, only seven of them, and the use of them enables one to avoid the continual repetition 
of clumsy and inexact descriptive sentences. 

To Macrocosm and Microcosm alike the names apply, although they are most often found in relation to 
man. 

The Spirit in man is named Atma, cognizable only in its vehicle Buddhi, the Spiritual Soul; these are 
the reflections in man of the highest planes in the universe. 

The Spiritual Intelligence is Manas, the Ego in man, the immortal entity, the link between Atma- 
Buddhi and the temporary personality. 

Below these come in order Kama, the emotional and passional nature; Prana, the animating life- 
principle of the personality; Linga Sharira, the astral body the double of the physical, but formed of the 
somewhat more ethereal astral matter; lastly, Stula Sharira, the physical body. 

These seven states are grouped under two heads: Atma-Buddhi-Manas make up the trinity in man, 
imperishable, immortal, the pilgrim that passes through countless lives; the Individual, the True Man. 

Kama, Prana, Linga Sharira, and Stula Sharira form the quaternary, the transitory part of the human 
being, the person, which perishes gradually, onwards from the death of the physical body. 

This disintegrates, the molecules of physical, astral, kamic matter finding all new forms into which they 
are built, and the more quickly they are all resolved into their elements the better for all concerned. 

The consciousness of the normal man resides chiefly on the physical, astral and kamic planes, with the 
lower portion of the Manasic. 

In flashes of genius, in loftiest aspirations, he is touched for a moment by the light from the higher 
Manasic regions, but this comes — only comes — to the few, and to these but in rare moments of 
sublime abstraction. 

Happy they who even thus catch a glimpse of the Divine Augoeides, the immortal Ego within them. 

To none born of women, save the Masters, is it at the present time given by the law of evolution to rise 
to the Atmic-Buddhic planes in man; thither the race will climb millenniums hence, but at present it 
boots not to speak thereof. 

Each of these planes has its own organisms, its own phenomena, the laws of its own manifestation; and 
each can be investigated as exactly, as scientifically, as experimentally, as the objective plane with 
which we are most familiar. 

All that is necessary is that we should use our appropriate organs of sensation, and appropriate methods 
of investigation. 


On the objective plane we are already able to obey this rule; we do not use our eyes to listen to sounds, 



and then deny that sounds exist because our eyes cannot hear them nor do we take in hand the 
microscope to examine a distant nebula, and then say that the nebula is not there because the field of 
the microscope is dark. 

A very slight knowledge of our own objective universe will place us in the right mental attitude 
towards the unknown. 

Why do we see, hear, taste, feel ? 

Merely because our physical body is capable of receiving certain impressions from without by way of 
the avenues of senses. 

But there are myriads of phenomena, as real as those we familiarly cognize, which are to us non¬ 
existent, for the very simple reason that our organs of sensation are not adapted to receive them. 

Take the air-vibrations which, translated into terms of consciousness, we call sound. 

If an instrument that emits successive notes be sounded in a room with a dozen people, as the notes 
become shriller and shriller one person after another drops out of the circle of auditors and is wrapped 
in silence while still a note is sounding, audible to others there; at last a pipe speaks that no one hears, 
and though all the air be throbbing with its vibrations, silence complete reigns in the room. 

The vibration-waves have become so short and rapid that the mechanism of the human ear cannot 
vibrate in unison with them; the objective phenomenon is there, but the subjective does not respond to 
it, so that for man it does not exist. 

Similar illustrations might be drawn in connection with every sense, and it is surely not too much to 
claim that if, on the plane to which our bodies are correlated, phenomena constantly escape our dull 
perceptions, men shall not found on their ignorance of other planes the absolute denial of their 
existence. 

Only informed opinion is of any weight in discussion, and in Occult Science, as in every other, the 
mere chatter and vituperation of uninformed criticism do not count. 

The Occultist can be no more moved thereby than Professor Huxley by the assertions of a fourth- 
standard schoolboy. 

Those who have time, ability, and courage, can develop in themselves the senses and the capacities 
which enable the consciousness to come into touch with the higher planes, senses and capacities 
already evolved and fully at work in some, and to be in the course of ages the common inheritance of 
every child of man. 

I know that the exercise of these powers often arouses in the minds of people convinced of their reality 
an eager desire to possess them, but only those who will pay the price can attain possession. 

And the first installment of that price is the absolute renunciation of all that men prize and long for here 
on earth; complete self-abnegation; perfect devotion to the service of others; destruction of all personal 
desires; detachment from all earthly things. 



Such is the first step on the Right-Hand Path, and until that step is taken it is idle to talk of further 
progress along that thorny road. 


Occultism wears no crown save that of thorns, and its scepter of command is the seven-knotted wand, 
in which each knot marks the payment of a price from which the normal man or woman would turn 
shuddering away. 

It is because of this that it is not worth while to deal with this aspect of Theosophy at any length. 

What does concern us is the general plan of evolution, the pilgrimage of the Ego, of the individual, 
encased in the outer shell of the personality. 

The evolution of man consists in the acquirement by the Ego of experience, and the gradual moulding 
of the physical nature into a form which can readily respond to every prompting of the Spirit within. 

This evolution is carried on by the repeated incarnation of the Ego, overshadowed by the Spirit, in 
successive personalities, through which it lives and acts on the objective plane. 

The task before it when it starts on the wheel of life on this earth; during the present cycle, is to acquire 
and assimilate all experience, and so to energize and sublimate the objective form of man that it may 
become a fit instrument and dwelling for the Spirit; the complete assimilation of the Ego with the 
Spirit, of Manas with Atma-Buddhi, being the final goal of the long and painful pilgrimage. 

It is obvious that such work cannot be accomplished in one lifetime, or in a few. 

For such a gigantic task countless lives must be required, each life but one step in the long climbing 
upward. 

Each life should gamer some fresh experience, should add some new capacity or strengthen some 
budding force; thus is built up through numberless generations the Perfect Man. 

Hence the doctrine of Reincarnation is the very core and essence of Theosophy, and according to the 
hold this belief has on life, so will be the grasp of the learner on all Theosophic truth. 

There is no doctrine in the range of philosophy which throws so much light on the tangled web of 
human life as does this doctrine of Reincarnation. 

Take, for instance, the immense difference in capacity and in character found within the limits of the 
human race. 

In all plants and in all animals the characteristic qualities of species may vary, but within comparatively 
narrow limits; so also with man, so far as his outer form, his instincts and his animal passions are 
concerned. 

They vary of course, as those of the brute vary, but their broad outline remains the same. 

But when we come to study the difference of mental capacity and moral character, we are struck with 
the vast distances that separate man from man. 



Between the savage, counting five upon his fingers, and the Newton who calculates the movements of a 
planet and predicts its course, how wide and deep a gulf as to intellect ! 


Between a barbarian dancing gleefully round the bleeding body of his foe, as he mangles and torments 
the living tissues, and the Howard who gives his life to save and aid the lowest fallen of his people, 
how vast the difference as to character ! 

And this leaves out of account those living men, who are as far ahead of Newton and of Howard as 
these are above the least evolved of our race. 

Whence the great divergences, unparalleled among the rest of the organisms on our globe ? 

Why is man alone so diverse ! 

Theosophy points in answer to the reincarnation of the Ego, and sees in the differing stages of 
experience reached by that Ego the explanation of the differing intellectual and moral capacities of the 
personality. 

Baby Egos — as I have heard H. P. Blavatsky call them with reference to their lack of human 
experience — inform the little-evolved humanity, while those who dwell in the more highly developed 
races are those who have already garnered much rich harvest of past experience and have thereby 
become capable of more rapid growth. 

The Ego that has completed a span of earth-life, and has shaken off the worn-out personality that it 
informed, passes into a subjective state of rest, ere reassuming “the burden of the flesh”. 

Thus it remains for a period varying in length according to the stage of evolution it has reached. 

When that period is exhausted, it is drawn back to earth-life, to such environment as is suitable for the 
growing of the seed it has sown in its past. 

As surely as hydrogen and oxygen rush into union under certain conditions of temperature and of 
pressure, is the Ego drawn by irresistible affinity to the circumstances that yield opening for its further 
evolution. 

Suitable environment, suitable parents to provide a suitable physical body, such are some of the 
conditions that guide the place and time of reincarnation. 

The desire for sentient life, the desire for objective expression, that desire which set the universe a- 
building, impels the Ego to seek renewed manifestation; it is drawn to the surroundings which its own 
past has made necessary for its further progress. 

Nor is this all. 

I have spoken of the fact that each plane has its own organisms, its own laws; the Manasic plane is the 
plane on which thoughts take forms, objective to all who are able to perceive on that plane. 

All the experiences of a life, gathered up after death, and the essence, as it were, extracted, have their 
appropriate thought-forms on the Manasic plane; as the time for the reincarnation of the Ego 



approaches, these, with previous unexhausted similar thought-fonns, pass to the astral plane, clothe 
themselves in astral matter, and mould the astral body into the form suitable for the working out of their 
own natural results. 

Into this astral body the physical is built, molecule by molecule, the astral mould thus, in its turn, 
moulding the physical. 

Through the physical body, including its brain, the reincarnated Ego has to work for the term of that 
incarnation, and thus it dwells in a tabernacle of its own construction, the inevitable resultant of its own 
past earth lives. 

To how many of the problems that vex thinkers today by the apparent hopelessness of their solution, is 
an explanation suggested if, for the moment, Reincarnation be accepted even as a possible hypothesis. 

Within the limits of a family, hereditary physical likeness, often joined by startling mental and moral 
divergences; twins, alike as far as regards heredity and pre-natal environment, yet showing in some 
cases strong resemblance, in others no less dissimilarity. 

Cases of precocity, where the infant brain manifests the rarest capacities precedent to all instruction. 

Cases of rapid gain of knowledge, where the knowledge seems to be remembered rather than acquired, 
recognized rather than learned. 

Cases of intuition, startling in their swiftness and lucidity, insight clear and rapid into complicated 
problems without guide or teacher to show the way. 

All these and many other similar puzzles receive light from the idea of the persistent individual that 
informs each personality, and it is a well-known principle in seeking for some general law underlying a 
mass of apparently unrelated phenomena that the hypothesis which explains most, brings most into 
accord with an intelligible sequence, is the one most likely to repay further investigation. 

To those, again, who shrink from the idea that the Universe is one vast embodiment of injustice, the 
doctrine of Reincarnation comes as a mental relief from a well nigh unbearable strain. 

When we see the eager mind imprisoned in an inefficient body; when we note the differences of mental 
and moral capacity that make all achievement easy to one, impossible to others; when we come across 
what seem to be undeserved suffering, disadvantageous circumstances; when we feel longings after 
heights unattainable for lack of strength; then the knowledge that we create our own character, that we 
have made our own strength or our own weakness, that we are not the sport of an arbitrary God or of a 
soulless Destiny, but are verily and indeed the creators of ourselves and of our lot in life — this 
knowledge comes to us as a support and an inspiration, giving energy to improve and courage to 
endure. 

This immutable law of cause and effect is spoken of as Karma (action) in Theosophy. 

Each action — using the word to include all forms of activity, mental, moral, physical — is a cause and 
must work out its full effect. 


Effect as regards the past, it is cause as regards the future, and under this sway of karmic law moves the 



whole life of man as of all worlds. 


Every debt incurred must be duly paid in this or in some other life, and as the wheel of life turns round, 
it brings with it the fruit of every seed that we have sown. 

Reincarnation under karmic law, such is the message of Theosophy to a Christendom which relies on a 
vicarious atonement and a swift escape to Paradise when the grave closes on the dead. 

Reincarnation under karmic law, until the fruit of every experience has been gathered, every blunder 
rectified, every fault eradicated, until compassion has been made perfect, strength unbreakable, 
tenderness complete, self-abnegation the law of life, renunciation for others the natural and joyous 
impulse of the whole nature. 

But how, it may be asked, can you urge to effort, or press responsibility, if you regard every action as 
one link in an infrangible chain of cause and effect ? 

The answer lies in the sevenfold nature of man, in the action of the higher on the lower. 

The freewill of man on this plane is lodged in the Manasic entity, which acts on his lower nature. 
Absolute freewill is there none, save in the Unconditioned. 

When manifestation begins, the Universal Will becomes bound and limited by the laws of Its own 
manifestation, by the fashion of the expression It has chosen as Its temporary vehicle. 

Conditioned, it is limited by the conditions It has imposed on Itself, manifesting under the garb of the 
universe in which it wills to body Itself forth. 

On each plane Its expression is limited by the capacities of Its embodiments. 

Now the Manasic entity in its own sphere is the reflection, the image, of the Universal Will in Kosmos. 

So far as the personality is concerned, the promptings, the impulses, from the Manasic plane are 
spontaneous, have every mark of freedom, and if we start from the lowest plane of objective nature, we 
shall see how relative freedom is possible. 

If a man be loaded with chains, his muscles will be limited in their power of movement. 

They are constrained in their expression by the dead weight of iron pressing upon them; yet the 
muscular force is there, though denied outward expression, and the iron cannot prevent the straining of 
the fibers against the force used in their subdual. 

Again, some strong emotion, some powerful impulse from the kama-manasic plane, may hold rigid the 
muscles under lesion that would make every fibre contract and pull the limb away from the knife. 

The muscles are compelled from the plane above them, the personal will being free to hold them rigid 
or leave them to their natural reaction against injury. 

From the standpoint of the muscles the personal will is free, and it cannot be controlled save as to its 



material expression on the material plane. 


When the Manasic entity sends an impulse downwards to the lower nature with which it is linked, 
conflict arises between the animal desire and the human will. 

Its interferences appear to the personality as spontaneous, free, uncaused by any actions on the lower 
plane; and so they are, for the causes that work on it are of the higher not the lower planes. 

The animal passions and desires may limit its effective expression on their own plane, but they cannot 
either prompt or prevent its impulses: man’s true freedom is found when his lower nature puts itself into 
line with the higher, and gives free course to the will of the higher Ego. 

And so with that Ego itself: able to act freely on the planes below it, it finds its own best freedom as 
channel of the Universal Will from which it springs, the conscious willing harmony with the All of 
which it is part. 

An effect cannot be altered when the cause has appeared; but that effect is itself to be a cause, and here 
the will can act. 

Suppose a great sorrow falls on some shrinking human heart; the effect is there, it cannot be avoided, 
but its future result as cause may be one of two things; Kama may rebel, the whole personal nature may 
rise in passionate revolt, and so, warring against the Higher Will, the new cause generated will be of 
disharmony, bearing in its womb new evil to be born in days to come. 

But Kama may range itself obediently with karmic action; it may patiently accept the pain, joyfully 
unite itself to the Higher Will, and so make the effect as cause to be pregnant with future good. 

Remains but space for one last word on that which is Theosophy in action — the Universal 
Brotherhood of Man. 

This teaching is the inevitable outcome of the doctrines of the One Universal Spirit common to all 
humanity, Reincarnation and Kanna. 

Every distinction of race and sex, of class and creed, fades away before the essential unity of the 
indwelling Spirit, before the countless incarnations under all forms of outward garmenture, making the 
experience of prince and beggar part of the training of all in turn. 

Here is to be found the motive spring of action — love for all mankind. 

In each child of man the true Theosophist recognises a brother to be loved and served, and in the 
Theosophical Society, Theosophists, under the direction of the Masters, have formed a nucleus for such 
Brotherhood of Humanity and have made its recognition the only obligation binding on all who enter. 

Amid class hatreds and warring sects it raises this sublime banner of human love, a continual reminder 
that essentially all humanity is one, and that the goal to which we travel is the same for all. 

Without this recognition of Brotherhood all science is useless and all religion is hypocrisy. Deeper than 
all diversity, mightier than all animosity, is that Holy Spirit of Love. 



The Self of each is the Higher Self of all, and that bond is one which nothing in all worlds can avail to 
break. 


That which raises one raises all; that which degrades one degrades all. 

The sin and crime of our races are our sin and crime, and only as we save our brethren can we save 
ourselves. 

One in our inception, one in our goal, we must needs be one in our progress; the “curse of 
separateness” that is on us, it is ours to remove, and Theosophy, alike as religion and philosophy, will 
be a failure save as it is the embodiment of the life of Love. }} 


The Pyrophone by Jean Henri Dunant 
Popular Science Monthly Volume 7 August 1875 (1875) 

SOUND is in general, according to natural philosophers, a sensation excited in the organ of hearing by 
the vibratory movement of ponderable matter, while this movement can be transmitted to the ear by 
means of an intermediate agent. Sound, properly called musical sound or tone, is that which produces a 
continuous sensation, and of which one can appreciate the musical value. Noise is a sound of too short 
a duration to be appreciated well, as the noise of a cannon, or else it is a mixture of confused and 
discordant sounds like the rolling of thunder. For a single sound to become a musical sound, that is to 
say, a tone corresponding to one of the intonations of the musical scale, it is necessary that the impulse 
and, consequently, the undulations of the air should be exactly similar in duration and intensity, and 
that they should return after equal intervals of time. In its change to the musical state, however dull and 
confused the noise may be, it becomes clear and brilliant. Like the diamond, after having been polished 
and cut according to the rules of art, it has the brilliancy for the ear which the former has for the eye. 
This is what takes place in singing-flames. Very imperfect in its beginning, hoarse, roaring, or 
detonating, it does not come nearer the musical sound, properly so called in the chemical harmonica, as 
it is termed, still, by means of reiterated trials, the sound of the single flame in the tube, the lumen 
philosophicum, as it is elsewhere called, can it be musically produced in every case. 

It has long been known that a flame traversing a glass tube under a certain pressure produces a musical 
sound. The eminent savant, Prof. Tyndall, to whom the greater part of the deep questions in physics are 
no mysteries, has studied singing-flames, but it must be admitted that singing-flames have only 
penetrated into the dominion of art in consequence of the discovery made by M. Frederick Kastner of 
the principle which allows of their being tuned and made to produce at will all the notes of the musical 
scale, to stop the sound instantaneously and mechanically; as in keyed instruments, the sound is 
regulated and subdued as desired. It is thus that the modest hannonica chimique, lumen philosophicum 
of natural philosophers has, in the pyrophone, attained to the character of a real musical instrument; this 
happy result supports the remark that the observation in Nature of the phenomenon of sound may 
conduct man, if not exactly to the invention of music, at least to endow the art with resources which 
increase its power. The sound of the pyrophone may truly be said to resemble the sound of a human 
voice, and the sound of the TEolian harp; at the same time sweet, powerful, full of taste, and brilliant; 
with much roundness, accuracy, and fullness; like a human and impassioned whisper, as an echo of the 
inward vibrations of the soul, something mysterious and indefinable; besides, in general, possessing a 
character of melancholy, which seems characteristic of all natural harmonies. The father of this young 
philosopher, a member of L'Institut de France, and a learned author, who died in 1867, treating on 





cosmic harmonies, insists on this peculiarity: 


"The harmonies of Nature," said he, "which, in their terrible grandeur as well as in their ineffable 
sadness, have ever charmed the philosopher, poet, and 

artist, are most often stamped with a character of vague melancholy, from the influence of which the 
mind cannot escape. It is especially when the noise of the world is hushed that these powerful 
harmonies produce the most overpowering and poetical effects." 

It characterizes, for example, the sound of the echo, the sound called harmonics, and many others 
which are included in the range of musical tones, defined further on under the name of chemical and 
sympathetic music. We have the most remarkable examples of these in the sound of the /Eolian harp. 
Science, as well as philosophy, poetry, and musical art, is interested in the further study of these 
sounds. In Gennany, Goethe and Novalis, in France, Jean Paul, and many others, have eagerly 
appreciated the bond which unites natural harmonies to the most elevated instincts, and to the most 
ideal aspirations of the human soul. 

Prof. Tyndall has recognized the fact that, in order to render a flame musical, it is necessary that its 
volume be such that it should explode in unison with the undulations of the fundamental note of the 
tube, or of one of its harmonics. He also asserts that, when the volume of the flame is too great, no 
sound is produced; he demonstrates it, by increasing the flow of gas. Prof. Tyndall has also called 
attention to this fact, that, in order that a flame may sing with its maximum of intensity, it is necessary 
that it should occupy a certain position in the tube. He shows this by varying the length of the tube over 
the flame, but he does not specify the proportions which must exist between the flame and the tube for 
obtaining this maximum intensity of sound. M. Kastner's merit is in having shown that, when two or 
several flames are introduced in a tube, they vibrate in unison, and produce the musical maximum of 
sound when they are placed one-third the length of the tube, and, if these two flames are brought in 
contact, all sound ceases directly, a phenomenon M. Kastner demonstrates to be caused by the 
interference of sounding flames. Here is a question, lately scarcely thought of, of which M. Frederick 
Kastner has determined the laws, at the same time making a most remarkable application of them in 
creating an instrument which reminds one of, and may be mistaken for, the sound of the human voice. 

A very simple mechanism causes each key to communicate with the supply-pipes of the flames in the 
glass tubes. On pressing the keys the flames separate, and the sound is produced (Fig. 1). As soon as 
the lingers are removed from the keys the flames join, and the sound ceases immediately (Fig. 2). 

These new experiments made by M. Kastner upon singing-flames should cause all makers of musical 
instruments to turn their attention to inventions connected with sound. If two flames of suitable size be 
introduced into a glass tube, and if they be so disposed that they reach one-third of the tube's height, 
measured from the base, the flames will vibrate in unison. This phenomenon continues as long as the 
flames remain apart, but the sound ceases as 

Fig. 1.—Tube with Singing-Flames showing Mechanism by which the Gas-Jets are made to diverge, 
and thus give rise to the Sound. Fig. 2.—Same, with Flames united, when no Sound is produced, 

soon as the two flames are united. If the position of the flames in the tube is varied, still keeping them 
apart, it is found that the sound diminishes while the flames are raised above the one-third until they 
reach the middle point, where the sound ceases. Below this point the sound increases down to one- 
fourth of the tube's length. If at this latter point the flames are brought together, the sound will not cease 
immediately, but the flames will continue to vibrate as a single flame would. M. Kastner, for his first 
experiments, used two flames derived from the combustion of hydrogen gas in suitably constructed 
burners. The interference of the singing-flames is only produced under special conditions. It is certain 
that the length and the size of the tubes depend upon the number of flames. The burners must be of a 



particular shape; the height of the flames does not exercise much effect upon the phenomenon. From a 
practical point of view, the numerous experiments effected by M. Kastner during several years have 
resulted in the construction of a musical apparatus of an entirely new principle, to which he has given 
the name of Pyrophone (Fig. 3); it may be called a new organ, working by singing-flames, or rather by 
vibrations caused by means of the combustion of these flames. This instrument may be constructed 
from one octave to a most extended compass. 

The British Review humorously remarks that the pyrophone will naturally be valuable in winter, and 
that in America it has already been recommended to families as a means of warming small apartments, 
and perhaps an economical stove may be added to it for the culinary exigencies of straitened 
households. 

The pyrophone will have in the future a poetical mission to fill in the music of concerts. A great number 
of composers and musicians have already admired this new organ perfonning by the singing of flames, 
or rather by vibrations determined by means of the combustion of these flames. They think it will be of 
great advantage in cathedrals and churches, as the most extended compass can be given to the 
instrument. 

L’Annee Scientifique, by M, Figuier, declares that the pyrophone is assuredly one of the most original 
instruments that science has given to instrumental music. In the large pyrophone which M. Kastner has 
constructed, and which they have not yet been able to bring to London, an artist can produce sounds 
unknown till the present time, imitating the human voice, but with strange and beautiful tones, capable 
of producing in religious music the most wonderful effects. So says Le Journal Officiel de l'Exposition 
de Vienne. 

Journals and reviews abroad have unanimously mentioned with praise this new instrument, both from a 
musical as well as from a scientific point of view. 

M. Henri de Parville, in Les Causeries Scientifiques, gives a large space to the consideration of 
"Singing-Flames," and states that "gas music" made its debut at the Vienna Exhibition of 1873. 
La Nature and La Revue des Sciences, edited by M. Tissandier, believe that this new instrument 
is destined to produce the most remarkable and unexpected effects in the orchestras of lyric 
theatres and in large concerts. 

MI. 

The chandeliers of the theatre, besides serving to light it, may be converted into an immense musical 
instrument: 

"When the pyrophone is played by a skillful hand, a sweet and truly delicious music is beard; the 
sounds obtained are of an extraordinary purity and delicacy, recalling the human voice." 

The inventor has prepared a large and beautiful singing lustre, with a dozen or fifteen jets, which can be 
placed in the richest or most comfortable drawing-room. This lustre may be used at concerts or balls, 
for it can play all the airs in dance-music. It will be worked by electricity, so that the perfonner who 
plays may be seated in a neighboring room. The effect will be perfectly magical. The future has other 
surprises for us for our houses. The most unexpected applications of scientific principles are daily the 
result of the skillful efforts of learned men. 


Without reckoning Prof. Tyndall, who is so well known and esteemed on the Continent, many other 



learned men, English, German, Austrian (like Shaffgotsche), and Frenchmen, have already studied 
singing-flames, but no one had previously thought of studying the effects produced by two or several 
flames brought together, till M. Kastner, who, by means of delicate combinations and ingenious 
mechanism, has produced the pyrophone. 

Frederick Kastner, the inventor of the pyrophone, showed from his earliest age a very decided taste for 
scientific pursuits. His parents, whose fine fortune permitted them to satisfy the taste of their son for 
study, gave him facilities often denied to genius. They frequently traveled: the first thing which arrested 
his attention was a railway; this pleased him much; he had a passion for locomotives, just as some 
children have for horses. He was only three years old when he examined the smallest details with a 
lively feeling of curiosity. Later on, when he tried to reason and explain his impressions, he 
overwhelmed with questions those who surrounded him, wishing to learn the mechanism of these great 
machines, and the mysterious force which sets them to work. But, what more especially charmed him 
was, when the train stopped at the station, the fiery aspect of the jets of gas emerging suddenly from the 
darkness. At this sight he shouted with delight; such was his enthusiasm, that he seemed as if he would 
jump out of the arms of those who held him, in order to rush toward the jets of flames, which exercised 
upon him a sort of fascination. 

Steam and gas, in their modern application to locomotion and lightning, were the first scientific 
marvels which struck the mind and the sense of the child. He studied music under the skillful direction 
of his father. From the age of fifteen years, in studying gas particularly, his attention was directed to 
singing-flames. The mysteries of electricity were also at this time the object of his study. The 
researches to which he gave himself up carried him on to invent a novel application of electricity as a 
motive force. He patented this invention. On the 17th of March, 1873, the Baron Larrey, member of the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, presented to the Institut de France young Kastner's first memoir on 
singing-flames, which laid down the following new principle: 

"If two flames of a certain size be introduced into a tube made of glass, and if they be so disposed that 
they reach the third part of the tube's height (measured from the base), the flames will vibrate in unison. 
This phenomenon continues as long as the flames remain apart; but as soon as they are united the sound 
ceases." 

Passing on to his experiments, M. Kastner thus gives his account: 

"I took a glass tube, the thickness of which was 21/2 millimetres; this tube was 55 centimetres long, and 
its exterior diameter measured 41 millimetres. Two separate flames of hydrogen gas were placed at a 
distance of 183 millimetres from the base of the tube. These flames, while separated, gave F natural. 
"As soon as the flames are brought together, which is done by means of a very simple mechanism, the 
sound stops altogether. If, letting the flames remain apart, their position is altered until they reach one- 
third of the total length of the tube, the sound will diminish gradually; and it will cease completely if 
the flames go beyond one-half the length of the tube; under this (one-half the length of the tube) the 
sound will increase until the flames are brought to one-fourth of the tube's total length. This latter point 
being reached, the sound will not cease immediately, even if the two flames are placed in contact one 
with the other; but the two flames, thus united, continue vibrating in the same manner as a single flame 
would. 

"The interference of the singing-flames can only be obtained under certain conditions. It is important 
that the length of the tubes should be varied according to the number of the flames, the height of which 
has only a limited action or influence over the phenomenon; but the special shape of the burners is a 
matter of considerable importance. 

"These experiments, which I undertook two years ago, induced me to construct a musical instrument, 



possessing quite a novel sound, which resembles the sound of the human voice. This instrument, which 
I term the Pyrophone, is formed by three sets of keys (claviers) disposed in a similar manner to that 
employed for the conjunction of the organ-key tables; a very simple mechanism causes every key of the 
different sets to communicate with the supply-pipes in the glass tubes. As soon as a key is pressed 
upon, the flames, by separating, create a sound; but when the keys are left untouched, the flames are 
brought together and the sound stops." 

In consequence of this communication a commission from the Academie des Sciences de Paris was 
selected for the examination of this curious invention, consisting of Messrs. Jamin, Regnault, and 
Bertrand, three distinguished members of that Academy, who showed a lively interest from a scientific 
point of view in M. Kastner's discovery. After fresh experiments, M. Kastner has succeeded in 
substituting the ordinary illuminating gas for hydrogen, gas in working this pyrophone, and his friend 
the Baron Larrey was again the interpreter to T Academie des Sciences of this new discovery, which 
much facilitates the employment of the luminous musical instrument. M. Kastner thus expresses 
himself in his new report presented to the Institut de France, December 7, 1874: 

"The principal objection which has been made to the working of the pyrophone is the employment of 
hydrogen gas. From a practical point of view, this 

gas presents several inconveniences. It is difficult to prepare; it necessitates the use of gas-holders, 
whose size may he considerable. Besides, there is some danger in its use. I have therefore given up 
using hydrogen gas, and for a year I have experimented on the means of applying common illuminating 
gas to the pyrophone, which it is always easy to procure. In the first experiments which I attempted 
with two flames, with illuminating gas, in a glass tube, I was unable to obtain any sound, which proved 
unmistakably the presence of carbon in the flames. While the sound was produced in a very clear 
manner with the pure hydrogen gas, that is to say, without there being any solid foreign matter in the 
flames, it was impossible to make the tube with illuminating gas vibrate, when placing the flames in an 
identical condition. It was necessary, then, by some means or other to eliminate the carbon, a result at 
which I arrived by dint of the following method: 

"When the flame of ordinary gas is examined, and this is introduced into a tube made of glass, or of 
any other material (metal, oil-cloth, card-board, etc.), this flame is either illuminating or sounding. 
"When this flame is only illuminating, that is to say, when the air contained in the tube does not vibrate, 
it presents a lengthened form, and is pointed at the top. Besides, it swells toward the middle, and 
flickers on the least current of air. On the contrary, when the flame is sounding, that is to say, when the 
necessary vibrations for the production of sound are produced in the tube, its form is narrow, and large 
at the top. While the air of the tube vibrates, the flame is very steady. The carbon in a great measure is 
eliminated as if by some mechanical process. 

"Sounding-flames proceeding from lighting gas are in effect enveloped in a photosphere which does 
not exist when the flame is merely luminous. In the latter case the carbon is burnt within the flame, and 
contributes in a great degree to its illuminating power. 

"But, when the flames are sounding, the photosphere which surrounds each of them contains an 
exploding mixture of hydrogen and oxygen which determines the vibrations in the air of the tube. 

"To produce the sound in all its intensity, it is necessary and sufficient that the whole of the explosion 
produced by the particles of oxygen and hydrogen in a given time should be in agreement with the 
number of vibrations which correspond to the sound produced by the tube. 

"To put these two quantities in hannony, I have thought of increasing the number of flames so as to 
increase also the number of the explosions from the mixture of oxygen and hydrogen in the 
photospheres, and thus determine the vibration of the air of the tube. Instead of two flames of pure 
hydrogen, I put four, five, six, etc., jets of lighting gas in the same tube. 

"I have besides observed that the higher a flame is, the more carbon it contains. 

"I have then immediately been obliged to diminish the height of the flames, and consequently to 



increase the number so that the united surface of all the photospheres may suffice to produce the 
vibration of the air in the tube. 

"The amount of carbon contained in the whole of the small flames will always be much less than the 
quantity of carbon corresponding to the two large flames necessary to produce the same sound. In this 
manner I have been able with separated flames to obtain sounds whose tones are as clear as those 
produced by hydrogen gas. When these, flames, or rather when the photospheres which correspond to 
these flames, are put in contact, the sound instantly ceases. 

The carbon of lighting gas, when the flames are sounding, is certainly almost entirely eliminated—in 
fact, it forms upon the interior surface of the sounding-tube at and below the height of the flames a very 
visible deposit of carbon, which increases while the air of the tube vibrates. I can now affirm that the 
pyrophone is in a condition to act as well with the illuminating gas as with pure hydrogen. The 
phenomenon of interference is produced exactly in the same condition with the two gases, the same 
flames occupy the same position in the tube, that is, the third part of the tube 
s length measured from the base. In addition to the phenomenon of interference, I believe I shall be 
able to describe a novel process by aid of which the sound produced by burning flames in a tube can be 
made to cease. 

"Supposing that one or several flames, placed in a tube a third of its height (measured from its base), 
determine the vibration of the air contained in this tube; if a hole is pierced at the one-third of the tube, 
counted from the upper end, the sound ceases. This observation might be applied to the construction of 
a musical instrument, which will be a species of flute, working by singing-flames. Such an instrument, 
from a musical point of view, will be very imperfect, because the sound will not be so promptly or 
sharply stopped as when the phenomenon of interference is employed. If, instead of making the hole at 
the third, it is made at a sixth, the sound will not cease, but it will produce the sharp of the same note. 

In all these experiments I have clearly detected the formation of ozone while flames cause the air in the 
tube to vibrate. The presence of this body can, moreover, be ascertained by chemical reagents 
scientifically known."—Given before the Academie des Sciences, December 7, 1874. 

Prof. Tyndall, at a lecture on January 13th, at the Royal Institution, showed experiments, according to 
the new principle, with an apparatus of nine flames, which worked during the evening in tubes of 
different sizes.—Journal of the Society of Arts. 


When Morning Gilds the Sky 

by Anonymous, tr. Edward Caswall 
The Canadian Soldiers' Song Book 

Translation of the German hymn Beim friihen Morgenlicht. 

When morning gilds the skies, 

My heart awaking cries, 

'May Jesus Christ be praised!’ 

Alike at work and prayer 
To Jesus I repair: 

'May Jesus Christ be praised!’ 

Whene’er the sweet church bell 
Peals over hill and dell, 

'May Jesus Christ be praised!’ 





O hark to what it sings, 

As joyously it rings, 

'May Jesus Christ be praised!' 

When sleep her balm denies, 

My silent spirit sighs, 

'May Jesus Christ be praised!' 

When evil thoughts molest, 

With this I shield my breast, 

'May Jesus Christ be praised!' 

Does sadness fill my mind? 

A solace here I find, 

'May Jesus Christ be praised!' 

Or fades my earthly bliss? 

My comfort still is this, 

'May Jesus Christ be praised!' 

In heaven's eternal bliss 
The loveliest strain is this, 

'May Jesus Christ be praised!' 

The powers of darkness fear 
When this sweet chant they hear, 
'May Jesus Christ be praised!' 

To God, the Word, on high, 

The host of angels cry, 

'May Jesus Christ be praised!' 

Let mortals, too, upraise 
Their voice in hymns of praise; 

'May Jesus Christ be praised!' 

Let earth’s wide circle round 
In joyful notes resound, 

'May Jesus Christ be praised!' 

Let air and sea and sky, 

From depth to height, reply, 

'May Jesus Christ be praised!' 

Be this, while life is mine, 

My canticle divine, 

'May Jesus Christ be praised!' 

Be this the eternal song 
Through all the ages on, 

'May Jesus Christ be praised!'Amen. 




The Ever Changing (1921) 

by Alice Brown 

From Harper's Magazine. 1921 

THREE things I know that greatly range 
Through an infinitude of change: 

The moving tumult of the sea, 

Clouds limned in mutability, 

That awful magic men call fire— 

High priest at permanency's pyre— 

Pulsing to coal and flowered in flame, 

Yet never, through unnumbered years, the same. 

A hand there was that hurled the sun 
In his encircling road to run, 

And drew the lineaments of those 
Men call the lilac and the rose, 

And set the crystals of the air 
In form on form most brightly fair, 

But wearied of the lasting line, 

The form unaltered through the type divine. 

O loveliness of lavishment! 

O flower of godhead's discontent! 

Dear ebb and flux of death and birth, 
Tumultuous rhythm of air and earth, 

Beauty pursued, herself pursuing, 

In evanescence and renewing, 

Vast, glad caprice of frolic will 
Sporting with changes, yet unchanging still. 


This work is in the public domain in the United States because it was published before January 1, 1924. 

The author died in 1948, so this work is also in the public domain in countries and areas where the 
copyright term is the author's life plus 70 years or less. This work may also be in the public domain in 
countries and areas with longer native copyright terms that apply the rule of the shorter term to foreign 
works. 




1911 Encyclopaedia Britannica, Volume 23 

Rheumatism 

John Francis Harpin Broadbent 
(1865-1946) 

M.A. M.D. Physician to Out-Patients, St Mary's Hospital, London, and to the Hampstead General 
Hospital. Assistant Physician to the London Fever Hospital. Author of Heart Disease and Aneurysm; 
&c.[l] 

RHEUMATISM (from Gr. pshpa, flux), a general term for various forms of disease, now subdivided 
more accurately under separate names. 

Acute Rheumatism or Rheumatic Fever is the name given to a disease having for its chief 
characteristics inflammatory affections of the joints, attended by severe constitutional disturbances and 
frequently associated with inflammation of the pericardium and valves of the heart. The acute 
rheumatism of childhood differs materially from that of adults in that the articular manifestations and 
constitutional disturbance are usually much less severe, whereas the heart and pericardium are 
especially liable to be attacked. It will be advisable, therefore, in discussing the symptoms, to deal 
separately with the rheumatism of adults and that of childhood. There are certain points of importance 
in connexion with its causation which are generally agreed upon. It is essentially a disease of childhood 
and early adult life, being most commonly met with between the ages of ten and twenty-five and 
comparatively rarely after forty. Heredity is unquestionably an important predisposing cause. Climate is 
also a factor of considerable importance, cold and damp with sudden and wide fluctuations of 
temperature being especially conducive to an attack. While perhaps more common in Great Britain than 
elsewhere, it is met with in most parts of the globe. Exposure to cold and wet, and especially a chill 
after free perspiration and fatigue, are among the most common exciting causes of an attack. 

Of recent years much evidence has accumulated tending to show that rheumatism is a specific infective 
disease due to a micro-organism, and this is now generally recognized. There is still, however, some 
difference of opinion as to the nature of the micro-organism by which it is produced. In 1900 F. J. 
Poynton and Paine isolated from eight cases of acute rheumatism in children a minute diplococcus 
similar to that previously described by Triboulet and by A. Wasserman, which inoculated into rabbits 
produced lesions of the joints and of the heart indistinguishable from those met with in acute 
rheumatism. They have since obtained the same micro-organism from a further large number of cases 
of acute rheumatism, and their results have been confirmed by Walker, Beattie and others. They 
therefore claim that this micro-organism, to which they have given the name Diplococcus rheumaticus, 
is the specific cause of acute rheumatism. The objections which have been raised by other competent 
observers against this view are; (1) That this diplococcus is not found in all cases of acute rheumatism. 
(2) That certain other micro-organisms when inoculated into animals will produce joint and heart 
affections similar to those produced by the aforesaid Diplococcus rheumaticus. It would be out of place 
here to enter into the merits of this controversy; suffice it to say that the objections raised do not appear 
to be cogent enough to invalidate the conclusions arrived at by the authors of the germ theory. The 
matter is, however, still to a certain extent sub judice. 

In adults the affection of the joints is the most striking feature. The attack is usually ushered in by a 
feeling of chilliness or malaiseSymptoms., with pain or stiffness in one or more joints, generally those 
of large or medium size, such as the knees, ankles, wrists or shoulders. At first the pain is confined to 
one or two joints, but others soon become affected, and there is a tendency to symmetry in the order in 



which they are attacked, the inflammation in one joint being followed by that of the same joint on the 
opposite side. The affected joints are swollen, hot and excessively tender, and the skin over them is 
somewhat flushed. The temperature is raised, ranging from about ioi° to 103° F., the pulse rapid, full 
and soft; the face is flushed, the tongue coated with a thick white fur, and there is thirst, loss of 
appetite, and constipation. The body is bathed in a profuse perspiration, which has a characteristic sour, 
disagreeable odour. The urine is diminished, acid and loaded with urates. The attack is of variable 
duration, and may pass off in a few days or last for some weeks. Relapses are not uncommon when 
convalescence appears to have been established. Among the complications which may arise are 
hyperpyrexia, or rapid and extreme rise of temperature, which may run up as high as I 10° F., when 
death will speedily ensue unless prompt and energetic treatment by cold baths or icepacks is resorted 
to. Affections of the heart, pericarditis (inflammation of the fibro-serous sac investing the heart) and 
endocarditis (inflammation of the lining membrane and the valves of the heart), which are so frequently 
associated with rheumatism, should be regarded as part of the disease, rather than as complications of 
rheumatism. They are far more common in children than in adults, and it is the damage to the valves of 
the heart in children by rheumatism which lays the foundation of much chronic heart disease in later 
life. 

In childhood the affection of the joints is usually slight, and may be confined to a little pain or stiffness 
in one or two joints, and is sometimes attributed by parents to " growing pains." The constitutional 
symptoms are also ill-marked and there are no acid sweats, the temperature is not as a rule very high, 
the tongue not heavily coated, and the child does not appear to be very ill. The heart and pericardium 
are, however, especially liable to attack, and this may be so insidious in its onset that attention is not 
called to it till considerable damage has been done to the heart. It is of importance, therefore, that in 
children the heart should be frequently examined by a physician, when there is the slightest suspicion 
of an attack of rheumatism. Chorea or St Vitus's dance is a common manifestation of rheumatism in 
children. Subcutaneous fibrous nodules, attached to tendons or fibrous structures beneath the skin, are a 
special feature of the rheumatism of childhood. They are painless, and vary in size from one-eighth to 
half an inch in diameter. They are not very common, but when present indicate that the rheumatism has 
a firm hold and that cardiac complications are to be apprehended. 

The patient should be placed in bed between blankets, and should wear a light flannel or woollen shirt. 
The affected joints should be keptTreatment. at rest as far as possible, and enveloped in cotton-wool. 
Salicylate of soda or salicin, first suggested by Dr Maclagan in 1876, appear to exercise a specific 
influence in acute rheumatism. They have a powerful effect not only in reducing the temperature, but in 
relieving the pain and cutting short the attack. Frequent and fairly large doses of salicylate of soda 
should be administered for the first twenty-four hours: the dose and interval at which it is given should 
then be gradually reduced till the symptoms subside. In conjunction with this, alkalies such as 
bicarbonate or citrate of potash should also be administered. The effect of the salicylate should be 
carefully watched, and the dose reduced if toxic symptoms such as delirium, deafness, and noises in the 
ears occur. These drugs are of less service in the rheumatism of children than in that of adults, as they 
do not appear to exercise any specific influence in arresting the cardiac inflammation to which children 
are specially liable, though they have a marked effect on the joint affections. Aspirin has recently come 
into use as a substitute for salicylates, and may succeed when salicylates fail. 

Subacute rheumatism. - This term is sometimes applied to attacks of the disease of a less severe type in 
which the symptoms, though milder in character, are usually of longer duration and more intractable 
than in the acute form. It is difficult, however, to draw a hard-and-fast line between the two, but the 
term may perhaps be most appropriately applied to the repeated and protracted attacks of cardiac 
rheumatism in children. 



Chronic Rheumatism. - This term has been somewhat loosely applied to various chronic joint 
affections, sometimes of gouty origin or the result of rheumatoid arthritis. Strictly speaking, it may be 
applied to cases in which the joint lesions persist after an attack of rheumatism, and chronic 
inflammatory thickening of the tissues takes place, so that they become stiff and defonned. It is also 
appropriate to certain joint affections occurring in later life in rheumatic subjects, who are liable to 
repeated attacks of pain and stiffness in the joints, usually induced by exposure to cold and wet. This 
form of rheumatism is less migratory than the acute, and is commonly limited to one or two of the 
larger joints. After repeated attacks the affected joints may become permanently stiff and painful, and 
crackling or creaking may occur on movement. There is seldom any constitutional disturbance, and the 
heart is not liable to be affected. 

Muscular Rheumatism. - By this is understood a painful affection of certain groups of muscles 
attributable to inflammation of their fibrous and tendinous attachments. It is commonly brought on by 
exposure to cold and wet, and especially by a chill after violent exercise and free perspiration when the 
clothes are not changed. Any movement of the affected muscles gives rise to severe and sharp pain 
which may induce a certain degree of spasm and rigidity at the time. The pain usually subsides and 
passes off completely while the patient is at rest, but occurs on the slightest movement of the affected 
muscles. 

The chief varieties of muscular rheumatism are:— 

1. Lumbago, in which the muscles of the lower part of the back are affected so that stooping, 
particularly the attempt to rise again to the erect position, induces severe pain. 

2. Intercostal rheumatism, affecting the muscles between the ribs, so that taking a deep breath and 
certain movements of the arms give rise to pain. 

3. Torticollis or stiff neck, affecting the muscles of one side of the neck. 

Treatment.—Salicylates, which are of service in acute rheumatism, are not so reliable in the chronic 
varieties, but are sometimes of service. Aspirin, salicin, quinine and iodide of potassium may be more 
successful, but other active treatment is usually required. The application of heat in the form of 
poultices or fomentations, counter irritation by mustard leaves or blisters, are indicated in some cases. 
In others massage, hot douches, or electricity may be required. Mineral waters and baths of various 
health resorts are often of great benefit in obstinate cases, such as those of Buxton, Bath, Harrogate, 
Woodhall Spa, &c., in England, or of Aix-les-Bains, Wiesbaden, Wildbad, &c., and many others on the 
continent of Europe. Wintering abroad in warm, dry and sunny climates may be advisable in some 
cases when this is practicable. 

(J. F. H. B.) 


Prehistoric Fishing 

by W. M. Beauchamp 

Science . Volume 5. No. 120 (May 22. 18851 

In Professor Rau's interesting work on prehistoric fishing is a series of Indian bone and horn fish¬ 
hooks, ending with a figure that I sent him of one found on an early site on the line of Onondaga 
county, N.Y. I was especially interested in this object; because it was the first thing found there that 
seemed to show any knowledge of Europeans, although the site was connected with later sites, near by, 





by several peculiar relics. The general form of the hook, with its distinct barb, was so like some of the 
present day, that I naturally thought the Indian maker had at least seen a white man's hook. The series 
in Professor Rau's work gave rise to doubts, as the main difference in this and others figured was in the 
barb. I was thus led to see the force of Dr. Rau's remark in his introduction: "I would not venture to say 
that barbed fish-hooks had been unknown in America in ante-Columbian times; I simply state that none 
have fallen under my notice." 

In looking over some drawings of relics made about three years ago, my attention was arrested by one 
which I had labelled 'horn perforator.’ The more I looked, the more the conviction strengthened that it 
was the barb of a fish-hook. Borrowing the fragment, I drew it again, after careful examination, and 
then sent the fragment to Dr. Rau for inspection. He says, "It certainly has the appearance of the barb of 
a fish-hook." The fragment is one inch and five-sixteenths long by about one-twelfth of an inch thick; 
from the point to the present end of barb, fifteen-sixteenths of an inch; while the width at the barb is 
about five-sixteenths; that of the shank, one-eighth of an inch. It is very sharp. There seems to have 
been a defect in the material, which caused the sharp point of the barb to break off, and which 
weakened the hook itself. This came from an early site where I have gathered many articles myself, and 
all are clearly prehistoric. The large copper spear figured by me for Dr. Abbott's 'Primitive Industries’ 
came from the same field. 

Yet I think the New-York Indians seldom used hooks. All the early references are to fishing with nets 
and spears; and our Indian village sites are seldom on the shores of deep lakes, almost always by 
streams, or near the shallow rifts of rivers. Stone fish-weirs are not uncommon, probably used as they 
were farther south. One of three deep bays which I measured was a work of great magnitude. Nets were 
much used, and I have found the flat sinkers on sites far away from the water. These were small, 
however. The large ones, measuring six to seven inches across, I have only found on the river-bank. 

A small cylindrical sinker of brown sandstone, grooved around the centre, was probably used on a line. 
The ends are rounded. A rough tube of copper, two and a half inches long by three-fourths in diameter, 
found by the Oneida River, I have thought might have been attached to a line, as well as the polished 
stone plummets. 

The polished slate arrows of the Seneca and Oswego rivers, and of one part of Lake Champlain, I think 
may prove to be fish-knives, being much like a double-bladed knife of broad form. They would have 
been admirable for opening and skinning fish, had savages been so fastidious. 

W. M. Beauchamp. 


The Angel and the Maiden 

by E. Oakes Smith 

published in The Female Prose Writers of America: With Portraits, Biographical Notices, and 
Specimens of their Writings 

After this scene upon the mountain, the stranger no longer wore that appearance of extreme sadness, 
which before had created a painful interest in his behalf: he no longer seemed weighed by those deep 
and mysterious thoughts, that shadow forth the unseen world, and leave us without the sympathy which 
alone makes this life cheerful; now a fair serenity diffused itself in his mien, and his face wore a placid 





and benign candour most lovely to behold. There was a joyful upwardness in his look, and a genial 
outwardness in his eyes, as if they rested lovingly upon God’s creatures, and no longer were content 
with selfish introversion. 

Mary saw the change in the youth with untold delight; she walked by his side and listened to his voice, 
gathering a higher aspiration from her noble companionship. Light as a fawn, she sported beside the 
clear brook, and the melody of her song waked the echoes of the glen to sweeter harmonies. 

Mary and the youth were wandering beyond the valley where the river opened into the plain, talking as 
they were wont; they had gone onward, beguiled by their sweet discourse, and did not perceive how the 
great red sun burnished the hills with golden powder, for the dense trees were about them, and only his 
sharp light flecked the leaves and glanced upon the boles of the trees, now glinting the shoulders of the 
red-bird, and now flashing the green mail of the lizard, or turning the wings of the dragon-fly to 
rainbows—anon the coquettish squirrel caught the beam in his full soft eye, and the timid hare showed 
the tracery of blood in his pink ears as he darted across their path; the mosses were like velvet beneath, 
and the frail wild flowers, vestal worshippers, meek beautifiers of the wilderness, lifted themselves in 
their solitude, content only with the blessing of the good Father. 

Mary drew to the side of the youth, and laid her hand in his, but he gently removed his own and placed 
it upon the jewelled hilt of his sword. Mary’s cheek turned to crimson; she faltered, and, stung with 
pride, the tears gushed to her eyes. At this moment, they heard a low growl above their heads, and 
splinters of bark were scattered at their feet; looking up, they perceived a panther just in the act to 
spring, with his terrible eyes fixed upon the victims below. Instantly the sword of the young man 
sprang from its sheath, and the ferocious beast alighted, in his deadly leap, upon its point. 

When Mary recovered from the swoon into which she had fallen, she found the youth standing over the 
prostrate animal whose blood was dripping from his sword and gannents, and she shrieked with terror, 
supposing that he must have been wounded. With kindly and respectful courtesy, he lifted her from the 
ground, and seating himself by her side, implored her to be tranquil. 

“I must leave thee, Mary; for I feel assured that my pilgrimage is near its close.” 

Mary could only weep. 

“There is much that I would tell thee, Mary; but I know not whether thou art able to bear it,” the youth 
at length said. 

“Shall we meet again?” faltered the child in a low voice. His face contracted with a sharp pang, and he 
murmured, “Oh, my God! deliver thou me.” 

“Mary, I am in deadly peril; I beseech thee question me not,” he replied. 

Mary looked into his eyes, so full of their clear unearthly light; so full of all that makes a human heart a 
well-spring of ineffable blessedness, and overcome with the flood of girlish sympathy, she cast her 
arms about his neck, and murmured, “Do not leave me.” 

Poor child! the youth arose sternly from the ground, and placing one foot upon the shoulder of the beast 
he had just slain, turned his back to the girl, who shrank to the earth, and buried her face in the masses 
of curls that clustered about her neck. At length, the sobs of the child touched even his stern heart, and 
he turned himself around: but oh! the grief and agony on his face had done in minutes the work of years 



—he who a moment before had been fair and smooth as the boy of eighteen summers, was now rigid, 
stem, and marked by those outlines of thought, which come only when the soul has wrestled with some 
mighty grief, even like unto that of the Patriarch of old, when he wrestled all night with the Angel of 
God. 

“Mary,” he said, sinking on his knees beside the girl, “I must tell thee all, and then if thou dost weep, 
and lament, the judgment of the Eternal will be completed in me.” 

Mary lifted her head—“Thou wilt go—shall we not meet again?” 

The youth groaned heavily. 

Mary’s pure nature taught her that she was giving pain, and casting her selfishness aside, she said: 

“Wilt thou pardon my folly? forget me, unless thou canst also forget this unmaidenly scene.” 

The youth buried his face in his hands, and through the fingers Mary saw the tears trickle, but the 
nature of them was soothing and holy. 

“I shall never forget thee, Mary; wherever in the mysteries of God I may be transferred, the holiness of 
thy affection will cause this cheerless earth, in which and for which I have suffered so much, to be none 
other than the Paradise of God;” and stooping downward he touched the tears, which had fallen upon 
the earth, and they became a chaplet of lilies with which he bound the head of Mary. 

“Dost thou remember the gems I once gave thee, Mary? Then I had power over only the element of 
fire, which burns and consumes, or hardens to the rock, but now the water and the life are mine— 
behold these lilies—wear them—for thou art worthy.” 

He turned his steps as if to depart. 

“Shall we meet again?” implored the child. 

The youth lifted his head sorrowfully. “Shall we meet again?” he repeated; “for thy sake, for mine, I 
have questioned too. The knowledge of the future was once mine, but I resigned it as thou didst thy 
dangerous knowledge, and now the eternal world is hidden from me; I tread the valley of darkness 
more dismayed, than even a human soul; now—now, O that I could see! What is faith to the once 
prescient Archangel?” and he cast himself to the earth, overcome with his terrible thoughts. 

“Shall we not meet again?” Oh! in the long eternal years shall I not yearn for the look, the tone, for 
which even now I peril my redemption? What is that terrible future? How shall the soul exist floating 
onward for ever and for ever, with a universe of suns receding from its path, if it bear not with it the 
known and the loved? How will it shiver and shrink from the gray twilight of the eternal, unless folded 
in the wings of a love which, though born of earth, leads onward to God? Mary, Mary”—his voice 
ceased, and he fell prostrate to the earth. 




The Right to Labour 

by Louisa S. M’Cord 

published in The Female Prose Writers of America: With Portraits, Biographical Notices, and 
Specimens of their Writings 

We are not ultra reformists;—far from it;—and yet we are of those who see, in the present condition of 
the world, the waking up of a new era. We are of those who believe in,—if not the perfectibility of 
man, at least his great, lasting, and boundless improvement. Thought is roused, mind is awakened, 
which never again can sleep. Vainly are we told that preceding ages have shown equal civilization and 
similar improvement. Vainly is our attention directed to the great Nineveh, to Egypt, to Greece, and to 
Rome. These certainly do show—these have shown—progression and retrogression, rise and fall, as the 
great pulse of humanity has throbbed in its breathing of ages; but never has the world-soul been roused, 
as now, by the expansion of thought, circulating to distant points of our globe, whose very existence 
was not dreamed of by the wise of ancient days. Never has the great heart of civilization cast, as now, 
by its every pulsation, its life-blood to the farthest extremes of a universe, rousing itself from 
unconscious infancy to the full action of a reasoning being. Great as were the efforts of the ancients— 
great as were the results of those efforts—they were confined to little comers of a world, which now 
basks under the full radiance of extended and extending light. And yet, even of these efforts, nothing 
has been lost. The soul of their civilization, as each sank in its mins, was breathed into the survivor, 
until at last, in the great crash of Roman power, the shattered remnants of its pride and its knowledge, 
scattering through Europe, laid the basis of modem civilization. This can never die—this can never be 
crushed. If driven from the East it would seek the West; crushed in the West still could it breathe in the 
East. A civilized state may fall back into barbarism; a civilized world—never! The diffusive spirit of 
Christianity, the wonderful invention of letters, the discovery of our Western world, the wide-spread 
power of steam, and now Heaven’s lightning, by science tamed to be man’s messenger—these put us 
on a pinnacle which Greece and Rome could never dream of. And yet the world is young! We look not 
into its future; veiled to us are its glories. But through the mist and mystery of forthcoming ages, 
interpreted by the awakening beam of the past, may we not read the one great hope,—the one bright 
truth,—man is improving, improvable, ceaselessly and boundlessly! 

Yet not for this, alas! are we now exempt from the wildest follies, the grossest vices. France, in her 
present struggles, shows a mingling chaos of ah that is best and wisest, of ah that is maddest and worst. 
Among the most rampant of her run-mad fancies is this wild dream of “fraternity” and socialism, with 
their Icarias and Utopian worlds. Would that these were confined to France alone! Unfortunately, we 
see their extravagant madness striding the Atlantic and stamping its too plainly marked foot-tracks on 
our own shores. That terrible fallacy compacted in the words, “The right to labour,” is rapidly working 
its mischief. “The right of man to labour, and of land whereon to labour,”—what is it, as our 
communists interpret it, but the right to rob? They would not labour for nothing, nor yet for such 
compensation as the true value of their labour, given where it is wanted and paid for as it is needed, 
will produce. They have the right to labour, be it for good or for ill. They have the right to be paid for 
that labour, let the capital they force into their use be theirs or another’s. You do not want my work,—it 
matters not,—“I have a right to work, and you, having capital, must pay me for such work, be it to your 
detriment or your benefit. I have the right to labour!” 

Within this specious formula—“the right to labour”—he concentrated the greater number of those 
terrible fallacies which now threaten to overrun and devastate civilized society. The hydra of 
communism holds struggling in its deadly folds the Hercules of truth. That the latter conquers, who can 
doubt? Man’s nature, his soul, and instinct, alike lead him to the light. The world is progressive. The 



past shows, the present hopes for, and the future promises this; but fearful are the doubts, the 
despondencies, and the agonies, through which society must pass to attain its highest tone! Around 
each great truth is gathered a crowd of errors—deceitful reflections of its beauty—giving to the 
mischievous a pretext for ill, and often, with ignis fatuus light, misleading even the true-hearted and the 
good. 

There are crises in the world’s course, when, rousing from temporary lethargy, reason seems more than 
usually wide awake to the influence of truth and light. But, in this very waking, is she also more subject 
to the misleading influence of error. The craving heart—the longing, seeking, hungering for truth—is 
roused; and, in its eager search, how often, alas! is the will-o-the-wisp mistaken for the star-beam! 
Through one of these crises are we now struggling. The world is in labour of a great truth, but its sick 
fancy is cheated with the bewildering dazzle of its own delirious dreams. 

One of society’s closest guards—a kind of shepherd’s dog, as it were, of the flock—stands political 
economy. Watching, barking, wrangling at every intruder, suspicious of outward show, nor satisfied 
with skin-deep inspection, it examines, before admitting all pretenders as true prophets, and strips 
many a wolf of his sheep’s clothing. The evil-inclined, thus, naturally, hoot and revile it. The ignorant 
mistrust it. What do we, its advocates, ask in its defence? Simply nothing, but that the world should 
learn to know it. We wish no law for its imposition—no tax for its protection. Let truth be but heard: 
there is in the heart of man an instinct to know and to seize it. Error is simply negative; like shadow, it 
is only want of light. Heaven’s sunbeam on the material world—reason’s effulgence on the thinking 
soul—alone suffice to work God’s purposes. Man, his humble instrument, cannot make the light; he 
can but strive to remove the obstacles which intercept its abundant flow. 

We ask, then, only to be heard. Let the world know us. Let the people know us. Let political economy 
be the science of the crowd. It is neither incomprehensible nor abstruse. It requires but that each 
individual man should think,—think—not imagine, not dream, not utopianize—but think, study, and 
understand for himself. Where the masses are ignorant, what more natural than that they stumble into 
wrong? Mind must act; and more and more, as the world advances, does it call for the right of exerting 
and developing its power. In earlier ages, learning, information, thought, being limited to the few, the 
masses took the word from these high-priests of reason, whose veiled holy of holies was sacred from 
the intrusion of the crowd. But, now, the veil is rent asunder. Not you, nor we, nor he—nor any chosen 
one—nor ten, nor twenty—but man,—now claims the right to think for himself. He claims it; he will 
have it; he ought to have it. Let but those who are ahead in the race of knowledge give to those who 
need; guide those who stumble in the dark; and each, thus putting in his mite of well doing in the cause, 
ward off, as much as possible, the calamities which necessarily hover round the great and progressive 
change through which the world is passing. Great changes are oftenest wrought out only through great 
convulsions. It is a man’s work, and man’s heart is in it, when the humblest individual, with shoulder to 
the wheel, stands boldly and honestly forth, to raise his hand in warding off the avalanche of evil. 

France, which now stands before the world, in the agonies of her struggles—great alike in truth and in 
error—France has experimented, and written for us, in her sufferings, a mighty lesson. May we but 
read and learn it! Revelling in the madness of newly-gained freedom, her people not knowing the use 
of what they had seized, for them it became the synonyme of license. Rushing from extreme to 
extreme, they forgot that liberty was but enfranchisement, and, with “democracy” for their watchword, 
exercised a despotism much more fearful than that of the single tyrant, because its power, like its name, 
was “legion.” 


And what is the result? Credit dead; industry paralyzed; commerce annihilated; her starving people 



now sinking despondent under their difficulties—now driven to the madness of revolt, against they 
know not whom—asking, they know not what. France, terrified at her own acts, calls out for succour, 
and on every side resound the answers of her best and wisest citizens: “Step back from your errors; 
give truth its way”—“laissez passer”—“laissez faire.” 

Amidst the throng of confused theories, each of which bums into the very vitals of the suffering State, 
its brand of crime and folly, 

“While lean-looked prophets whisper fearful change,” 

political economy alone, with its great and simple truths, seems to hold forth some hope of a real 
regeneration. It alone enjoins upon its disciples to follow, step by step—to sift to the bottom its theories 
and their remotest effects—before launching the world upon untried experiments. It alone gropes 
patiently its way, grappling with doubts and difficulties, making sure and clear its footing, before 
calling upon society to follow. Its opponents—socialists of every grade—leaping blindfold to their 
conclusions, and taking impulse for inspiration, recklessly drag on their devotees from one wild dream 
to another, until 

“Contention, like a horse, 

Full of high feeding, madly doth break loose, 

And bears down all before him.” 

They do not mean the evil which they do. Very possibly, their hearts are of the purest—but their ideas, 
unfortunately, not of the clearest. Without examining into the practicability of their own schemes, they 
give way to a misty vision of goodness—a kind of foggy virtue—which, often but the rush-light of 
their own unregulated fancy—too indolent or too cowardly to probe to its source, and follow to its end 
—they imagine an inward light, a transmitted beam of heaven, and so dream on! 


1 Peter 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The World English Bible (WEB) 

Book 60 1 Peter 

001:001 Peter, an apostle of Jesus Christ, to the chosen 
ones who are living as foreigners in the Dispersion 
in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, 

001:002 according to the foreknowledge of God the Father, in sanctification 
of the Spirit, that you may obey Jesus Christ and be sprinkled 
with his blood: Grace to you and peace be multiplied. 

001:003 Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who according to his great mercy became our father again 
to a living hope through the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead, 

001:004 to an incorruptible and undefiled inheritance that doesn't 
fade away, reserved in Heaven for you, 

001:005 who by the power of God are guarded through faith for a salvation 
ready to be revealed in the last time. 





001:006 Wherein you greatly rejoice, though now for a little while, 
if need be, you have been put to grief in various trials, 

001:007 that the proof of your faith, which is more precious than gold 
that perishes even though it is tested by fire, may be found 
to result in praise, glory, and honor at the revelation 
of Jesus Christ- 

001:008 whom not having known you love; in whom, though now you 
don’t see him, yet believing, you rejoice greatly with joy 
unspeakable and full of glory- 

001:009 receiving the result of your faith, the salvation of your souls. 

001:010 Concerning this salvation, the prophets sought and searched 
diligently, who prophesied of the grace that would come to you, 

001:011 searching for who or what kind of time the Spirit of Christ, 
which was in them, pointed to, when he predicted the sufferings 
of Christ, and the glories that would follow them. 

001:012 To them it was revealed, that not to themselves, but to you, 
they ministered these things, which now have been announced 
to you through those who preached the Good News to you 
by the Holy Spirit sent out from heaven; which things angels 
desire to look into. 

001:013 Therefore, prepare your minds for action,{literally, "gird up 
the waist of your mind"} be sober and set your hope fully 
on the grace that will be brought to you at the revelation 
of Jesus Christ- 

001:014 as children of obedience, not conforming yourselves according 
to your former lusts as in your ignorance, 

001:015 but just as he who called you is holy, you yourselves also be 
holy in all of your behavior; 

001:016 because it is written, "You shall be holy; for I 
am holy." {Leviticus 11:44-45} 

001:017 If you call on him as Father, who without respect of persons 
judges according to each man’s work, pass the time of your 
living as foreigners here in reverent fear: 

001:018 knowing that you were redeemed, not with corruptible things, 
with silver or gold, from the useless way of life handed 
down from your fathers, 

001:019 but with precious blood, as of a faultless and pure lamb, 
the blood of Christ; 

001:020 who was foreknown indeed before the foundation of the world, 
but was revealed at the end of times for your sake, 

001:021 who through him are believers in God, who raised him from 
the dead, and gave him glory; so that your faith and hope 
might be in God. 

001:022 Seeing you have purified your souls in your obedience to 
the truth through the Spirit in sincere brotherly affection, 
love one another from the heart fervently: 

001:023 having been born again, not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, 
through the word of God, which lives and remains forever. 

001:024 For, "All flesh is like grass, and all of man's glory like the 



flower in the grass. The grass withers, and its flower falls; 

001:025 but the Lord's word endures forever."{Isaiah 40:6-8} This 
is the word of Good News which was preached to you. 

002:001 Putting away therefore all wickedness, all deceit, hypocrisies, 
envies, and all evil speaking, 

002:002 as newborn babies, long for the pure milk of the Word, 
that you may grow thereby, 

002:003 if indeed you have tasted that the Lord is gracious: 

002:004 coming to him, a living stone, rejected indeed by men, 
but chosen by God, precious. 

002:005 You also, as living stones, are built up as a spiritual house, 
to be a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, 
acceptable to God through Jesus Christ. 

002:006 Because it is contained in Scripture, "Behold, I lay 
in Zion a chief cornerstone, chosen, and precious: 

He who believes in him will not be disappointed." {Isaiah 28:16} 

002:007 For you who believe therefore is the honor, but for those who 
are disobedient, "The stone which the builders rejected, 
has become the chief cornerstone," {Psalm 118:22} 

002:008 and, "a stone of stumbling, and a rock of offense." {Isaiah 
8:14} For they stumble at the word, being disobedient, 
to which also they were appointed. 

002:009 But you are a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, 
a people for God’s own possession, that you may proclaim 
the excellence of him who called you out of darkness into 
his marvelous light: 

002:010 who in time past were no people, but now are God's people, 
who had not obtained mercy, but now have obtained mercy. 

002:011 Beloved, I beg you as foreigners and pilgrims, to abstain 
from fleshly lusts, which war against the soul; 

002:012 having good behavior among the nations, so in that of which they 
speak against you as evil-doers, they may by your good works, 
which they see, glorify God in the day of visitation. 

002:013 Therefore subject yourselves to every ordinance of man for 
the Lord's sake: whether to the king, as supreme; 

002:014 or to governors, as sent by him for vengeance on evil-doers 
and for praise to those who do well. 

002:015 For this is the will of God, that by well-doing you should put 
to silence the ignorance of foolish men: 

002:016 as free, and not using your freedom for a cloak of wickedness, 
but as bondservants of God. 

002:017 Honor all men. Love the brotherhood. Fear God. 

Honor the king. 

002:018 Servants, be in subjection to your masters with all fear; 
not only to the good and gentle, but also to the wicked. 

002:019 For it is commendable if someone endures pain, suffering unjustly, 
because of conscience toward God. 

002:020 For what glory is it if, when you sin, you patiently endure beating? 
But if, when you do well, you patiently endure suffering, 



this is commendable with God. 

002:021 For to this you were called, because Christ also suffered for us, 
leaving you{TR reads "us" instead of "you"} an example, 
that you should follow his steps, 

002:022 who did not sin, "neither was deceit found in his mouth." {Isaiah 53:9} 

002:023 Who, when he was cursed, didn’t curse back. When he suffered, 
didn’t threaten, but committed himself to him who judges righteously; 

002:024 who his own self bore our sins in his body on the tree, 
that we, having died to sins, might live to righteousness; 
by whose stripes you were healed. 

002:025 For you were going astray like sheep; but now have returned to 
the Shepherd and Overseer {"Overseer" is from the Greek episkopon, 
which can mean overseer, curator, guardian, or superintendent.} 
of your souls. 

003:001 In like manner, wives, be in subjection to your own husbands; 
so that, even if any don't obey the Word, they may be won 
by the behavior of their wives without a word; 

003:002 seeing your pure behavior in fear. 

003:003 Let your beauty be not just the outward adorning of braiding 
the hair, and of wearing jewels of gold, or of putting 
on fine clothing; 

003:004 but in the hidden person of the heart, in the incorruptible 
adornment of a gentle and quiet spirit, which is in the sight 
of God very precious. 

003:005 For this is how the holy women before, who hoped in God also 
adorned themselves, being in subjection to their own husbands: 

003:006 as Sarah obeyed Abraham, calling him lord, whose children you 
now are, if you do well, and are not put in fear by any terror. 

003:007 You husbands, in like manner, live with your wives according 
to knowledge, giving honor to the woman, as to the weaker vessel, 
as being also joint heirs of the grace of life; that your 
prayers may not be hindered. 

003:008 Finally, be all like-minded, compassionate, loving as 
brothers, tenderhearted, courteous, 

003:009 not rendering evil for evil, or reviling for reviling; 
but instead blessing; knowing that to this were you called, 
that you may inherit a blessing. 

003:010 For, "He who would love life, and see good days, let him keep 
his tongue from evil, and his lips from speaking deceit. 

003:011 Let him turn away from evil, and do good. Let him seek peace, 
and pursue it. 

003:012 For the eyes of the Lord are on the righteous, and his ears 
open to their prayer; but the face of the Lord is against 
those who do evil."{Psalm 34:12-16} 

003:013 Now who is he who will harm you, if you become imitators 
of that which is good? 

003:014 But even if you should suffer for righteousness’ 
sake, you are blessed. "Don't fear what they fear, 
neither be troubled." {Isaiah 8:12} 



003:015 But sanctify the Lord God in your hearts; and always be ready 
to give an answer to everyone who asks you a reason concerning 
the hope that is in you, with humility and fear: 

003:016 having a good conscience; that, while you are spoken against 
as evildoers, they may be disappointed who curse your good 
manner of life in Christ. 

003:017 For it is better, if it is God's will, that you suffer for doing 
well than for doing evil. 

003:018 Because Christ also suffered for sins once, the righteous 
for the unrighteous, that he might bring you to God; 
being put to death in the flesh, but made alive in the spirit; 

003:019 in which he also went and preached to the spirits in prison, 

003:020 who before were disobedient, when God waited patiently 
in the days of Noah, while the ark was being built. 

In it, few, that is, eight souls, were saved through water. 

003:021 This is a symbol of baptism, which now saves you— 
not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the answer 
of a good conscience toward God, through the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, 

003:022 who is at the right hand of God, having gone into heaven, 
angels and authorities and powers being made subject to him. 

004:001 Forasmuch then as Christ suffered for us in the flesh, 

arm yourselves also with the same mind; for he who has suffered 
in the flesh has ceased from sin; 

004:002 that you no longer should live the rest of your time in the flesh 
for the lusts of men, but for the will of God. 

004:003 For we have spent enough of our past time doing the desire 
of the Gentiles, and having walked in lewdness, lusts, 
drunken binges, orgies, carousings, and abominable idolatries. 

004:004 They think it is strange that you don’t run with them into 
the same excess of riot, blaspheming: 

004:005 who will give account to him who is ready to judge the living 
and the dead. 

004:006 For to this end the Good News was preached even to the dead, 
that they might be judged indeed as men in the flesh, 
but live as to God in the spirit. 

004:007 But the end of all things is near. Therefore be of sound mind, 
self-controlled, and sober in prayer. 

004:008 And above all things be earnest in your love among yourselves, 
for love covers a multitude of sins. 

004:009 Be hospitable to one another without grumbling. 

004:010 As each has received a gift, employ it in serving one another, 
as good managers of the grace of God in its various forms. 

004:011 If anyone speaks, let it be as it were the very words of God. 

If anyone serves, let it be as of the strength which God supplies, 
that in all things God may be glorified through Jesus Christ, 
to whom belong the glory and the dominion forever and ever. Amen. 

004:012 Beloved, don't be astonished at the fiery trial which has 
come upon you, to test you, as though a strange thing 



happened to you. 

004:013 But because you are partakers of Christ's sufferings, rejoice; 
that at the revelation of his glory you also may rejoice 
with exceeding joy. 

004:014 If you are insulted for the name of Christ, you are blessed; 
because the Spirit of glory and of God rests on you. 

On their part he is blasphemed, but on your part he is glorified. 

004:015 For let none of you suffer as a murderer, or a thief, 
or an evil doer, or a meddler in other men's matters. 

004:016 But if one of you suffers for being a Christian, let him not 
be ashamed; but let him glorify God in this matter. 

004:017 For the time has come for judgment to begin with the household 
of God. If it begins first with us, what will happen 
to those who don't obey the Good News of God? 

004:018 "If it is hard for the righteous to be saved, what will happen 
to the ungodly and the sinner?" {Proverbs 11:31} 

004:019 Therefore let them also who suffer according to the will 
of God in doing good entrust their souls to him, as to 
a faithful Creator. 

005:001 I exhort the elders among you, as a fellow elder, and a witness 
of the sufferings of Christ, and who will also share in the glory 
that will be revealed. 

005:002 Shepherd the flock of God which is among you, exercising 
the oversight, not under compulsion, but voluntarily, 
not for dishonest gain, but willingly; 

005:003 neither as lording it over the charge allotted to you, 
but making yourselves examples to the flock. 

005:004 When the chief Shepherd is revealed, you will receive the crown 
of glory that doesn’t fade away. 

005:005 Likewise, you younger ones, be subject to the elder. 

Yes, all of you gird yourselves with humility, to subject 
yourselves to one another; for "God resists the proud, 
but gives grace to the humble." {Proverbs 3:34} 

005:006 Humble yourselves therefore under the mighty hand of God, 
that he may exalt you in due time; 

005:007 casting all your worries on him, because he cares for you. 

005:008 Be sober and self-controlled. Be watchful. Your adversary 
the devil, walks around like a roaring lion, seeking whom 
he may devour. 

005:009 Withstand him steadfast in your faith, knowing that your brothers 
who are in the world are undergoing the same sufferings. 

005:010 But may the God of all grace, who called you to his eternal 
glory by Christ Jesus, after you have suffered a little while, 
perfect, establish, strengthen, and settle you. 

005:011 To him be the glory and the power forever and ever. Amen. 

005:012 Through Silvanus, our faithful brother, as I consider him, 

I have written to you briefly, exhorting, and testifying 
that this is the true grace of God in which you stand. 

005:013 She who is in Babylon, chosen together with you, greets you; 



and so does Mark, my son. 

005:014 Greet one another with a kiss of love. Peace be to you all 
who are in Christ Jesus. Amen. 




